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INTRODUCTION 

On the roads leading to the mighty on earth no grass 
grows ; for on them is constant coming and going. There¬ 
fore it was that the road leading to Hatfield, as a rule 
lonely and almost deserted, was, on the morning of the 
17th of November 1558; the scene of incessant bustle and 
hurry. On this day the people of England felt that they 
had awakened from an evil, bloody dream which had lasted 
six years. Scarcely ever have death bells pealed more 
merrily than those which announced to her subjects the 
death of Queen Mary. And those men who rode to Hat¬ 
field, there to bend the knee before a new Queen and to 
kiss her hands, were able to report that the streets of London 
were echoing and re-echoing with shouts of joy, and that, 
on this day at least, Catholics and Protestants had forgotten 
their squabbles in the sure hope that never again would 
the faggot-piles burn in Smithfield, or the gloomy Spaniard 
hold his sinister sway. Bloody Mary’s reign had lasted 
but six years, and her wedded life with Philip II not more 
than four. Love had not formed the basis of this marriage, 
but rather the deep conviction of the two consorts that 
both of them had been called by Providence to save the true 
Christian faith, and hammer it into the hearts of mankind. 
Philip and Mary obeyed this mission by sending to death 
those who had turned away from their God. Was Philip 
adamant, his wife was no less so ; and many of her deeds 
have close resemblance with the actions of one possessed 
of a religious mania. She is severer than the will of the 
Roman Inquisition. Even penitent, non-retracting heretics 
have to suffer death by fire. Archbishop Cranmer’s end 
attests this. The fires of Purgatory must, by the Queen’s 
will, blaze not only in Hell; she wills that they should 
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never be allowed to die out on English soil. During 
her short reign she caused almost three hundred people to 
be executed, and. the burning of a woman in travail, whose 
new-born child was also thrown into the flames, rests on 
documentary evidence. 

The land lay bleeding of grievous wounds when its 
sovereign breathed her last. The Guises had taken Calais, 
and the realm was heavily burdened with the tribute to the 
Pope that flowed in pure gold out of England into the Castle 
of St. Angelo in Rome. A will, doubly hateful because it 
was foreign to the land and to the people, had commanded. 
But this fetter, too, was now broken. 

The young woman who was now Queen and for the 
first time spoke to her people with the words of Cecil, her 
best, greatest and most faithful servant, had experienced 
dangers and humiliations, and had been schooled in such 
horrors as were the lot of but few, even in those fierce times ; 
horrors to which scarcely any other sovereign in all history 
has been subjected. The Seymour episode alone would 
have sufficed to ruin a life for ever. A branch of modern 
medicine has imposed upon itself the task of fathoming 
such prostrations of the soul and their reactions. It has 
not yet ventured to draw under observation Elizabeth of 
the House of Tudor, because it would find itself face to face 
with a soul that was stronger than all the dogmas of psycho¬ 
analysis, which hold that it is impossible to bear up against 
such convulsions. The history of Elizabeth’s childhood 
does not disregard the pangs of mind and heart-aches 
caused by this odious affair, and yet even here her gallant 
heart remains stronger than her fate. She, on whose first 
musings the shadow of a slaughtered mother had fallen, 
did not falter when, one Eastertide, she by order of the Queen, 
who had had the same father as herself, was rowed to the 
Tower in an open boat through rain and wind, and led into 
prison through the Traitors’ Gate. Even now no one who 
beholds this spot can repress a shudder. But three centuries 
and a half ago this gate might well have borne comparison 
with Dante’s Gate of Hell. Great Ascham’s pupil had 
perhaps learned from the ancients, Plutarch, Plato and the 
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Stoics, the strength of mind needful in a life such as hers. 
While imprisoned in the Tower she resolved to beg of her 
sister the favour that she might be beheaded in the French 
way with a sword, and not with the English axe. 

At that time there could have been but few who dared 
to believe that the sun would ever again shine upon this 
hapless woman. But aid was at hand, reluctant, it is true, 
and probably induced only by political speculation. And 
her rescuer was Philip II. If we may credit the statement 
in Holinshed’s chronicle, Elizabeth had set the stony, 
fanatical heart of her brother-in-law all aglow, when he 
saw her in Hampton Court, whither the Princess had gone 
to protest her innocence in Wyatt’s conspiracy. Can we 
censure the man who was tied to a Mary for drawing 
comparisons between the two sisters, and building hopes 
upon a future that by reason of Mary’s malady could not 
be far distant ? Philip’s feelings for Elizabeth remained 
no secret. The French ambassador Noailles reports to 
Paris that the Princess Elizabeth is in high favour with 
H.M. King Philip, and the Venetian Legate Giovanni Michiel, 
in the year 1557 , writes the same to the Council of Three. 

Mary dies lonely and her Consort sits in Brussels. In 
vain have been all her endeavours and the unspeakable 
atrocities to which she has resorted with the object of restor¬ 
ing Catholicism, as she understands it, to its lawful heritage. 
The means which also on the Continent were for the greater 
part unavailing, were in England futile, nay, they effected 
just the reverse of what was desired. The hatred of tyranny 
was more vehement, and the same reasons that prevented 
the restoration of the Bourbons in France in the nineteenth 
century from taking root were at work in England. The 
fear of those who had become possessed of the confiscated 
estates of the Church was stronger than the arm of the royal 
power. In the flame of the burning heretics the new creed 
had been steeled, and not even the Catholic Irish thanked 
Mary for her zeal. 

All these evils were now over. But it was no shallow 
lip-service when from Elizabeth’s soul was wrested the 
prayer : “ O Lord, Almighty and Eternal God ! I give 
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humblest thanks unto Thee, for that Thou hast shown Thy 
Grace unto me, and kept me until this joyful day. For as 
Thou didst do unto Thy servant Daniel the Prophet whom 
Thou didst liberate out of the den from the cruelty of the 
roaring lions, even so was I in the toils and Thou alone 
hast set me free.” 

Harassed with cares may Elizabeth have been, as for 
the first time she rode as Queen from Hatfield to London, 
following the same road along which she had been led to 
imprisonment. The Spanish power lay in wait at Brussels, 
England was at war with France, and from Scotland there 
threatened great danger. The Treasury was empty, and 
without gold there were no soldiers. The fleet, such as it 
was, was in a wretched state. Mary’s death broke the 
Catholic ring which Rome and her most loyal servant 
Philip wished to set up round the whole earth. For the 
Spaniard was wedded to the absolutely fatalistic belief 
that he was God’s instrument for the accomplishment of 
this plan. Grand politics were at that time based upon 
matrimonial alliances, and Philip was the most powerful 
sovereign in the world. He had only one rival: France. 
Elizabeth derived her strength from the disunion of the 
two Catholic powers. England’s very existence depended 
upon their being kept apart. In Scotland, Mary of Guise 
exercised the powers of royalty, and her daughter, the 
Dauphine Mary Stuart, who very shortly after Elizabeth’s 
accession to the throne became Queen of France, was heir 
to the Scottish throne, and had, moreover, at least equal, 
and certainly less doubtful rights to the throne of the 
Tudors than had the daughter of Anne Boleyn. From the 
very first day the young Queen had to contend against a 
whole host of great and little cares. Her strength lay in 
the dissensions of her foes. The discord between France 
and Spain, Burgundy, and the Protestants in England were 
the main props of her policy. 

The disquiet that dwells in humanity changes its objec¬ 
tives and forms, but never its being. Is not the world, or 
what we call the world, of to-day as full of antagonisms 
as at that time ? And is our time of machinery, of tech¬ 
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nical miracles and of cold rationalism justified in regarding 
the religious wars of past centuries as aberrations from 
reason ? Man still quarrels with man, but not for the 
highest good, not for the revealed Word of God and the 
manner in which He should be served, not for the letter of 
the “ Book ”; the fight is merely for possession and worldly 
goods. Has less blood been shed there, where the order of 
things derived from the new doctrine of salvation prevails, 
or have fewer horrors happened there than in the religious 
wars of bygone days ? Then, at least, it was a matter of 
the supposititious salvation of the soul; to-day greed bears 
fine names with which it would fain conceal its means and 
ends under the mask of an hypocrisy as great as that of the 
converting zealots of all camps, when Papal Rome had lost 
that universal dominion which she had arrogated unto 
herself. 

One of the prizes fought for, and perhaps the chiefest, 
was Elizabeth of England. Were we to describe all the 
phases of this strife and struggle, we should exceed the 
limits of this book, for the fight lasted as long as the Queen’s 
reign, and she ruled for nigh upon fifty years. On the very 
day of her accession to the throne there began an open 
contest for her hand, a play of intrigues of world-wide 
historical significance, that embraced a whole span of 
human life. For between the first wooing of Elizabeth and 
the pitiful retreat to Antwerp of the Due d’Alencon, poor 
ugly Froggie, there lies about one generation. Elizabeth 
had no lack of suitors. Protestant and Catholic princes 
vied with one another for her hand, and their rivalries were 
merely phases in the great struggle of the two great Christian 
persuasions. Sweden and Denmark and various little 
German lords offer themselves, but they are outdone in 
perseverance and patience by the sons of Catholic princes, 
who, at the Pope’s behest, use all the means in their power 
to share the throne of England with this Queen, and there 
save for the Church what is yet to be saved. 

Side by side with these are the emulations of eminent 
English lords, whose ambition, or something baser, bids them 
covet the hand of their sovereign. Whether Leicester was 
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really so unselfish as some depict him, or whether he increased 
his power over the Queen till he held her in thraldom, is one 
of those problems in which history is so rich and that will 
hardly ever find a satisfying solution. 

In February 1559, the Speaker of the Parliament, Sir T. 
Gargrave, appears in audience at the head of the Privy 
Councillors and a deputation of thirty members of the 
House of Commons and entreats the Queen in the name of 
the nation to be graciously pleased to make choice of a 
consort. The Queen gives an evasive answer, and soon 
after rejects the first suitor in a most decided manner. 
The rejected suitor was Philip II, who wished with the aid 
of Elizabeth to accomplish the mission assigned to him by 
the Almighty, which had miscarried with Mary, i.e. to 
secure to a successor of his blood the throne of England, 
and reinstate Rome in all her rights. Count Feria had sub¬ 
mitted the suit of his King very curtly, obviously because 
failure was to him a thing unthinkable. But Philip soon 
consoled himself. Possibly experience had taught him how 
difficult it was to be at once King of Spain and King of 
England, perhaps also his love for his young sister-in-law 
had grown cold. And as it was not to be that Elizabeth, 
he bestowed his hand upon another Elizabeth, and this 
Elizabeth was the daughter of Henry II and Catherine of 
Medici. Elizabeth of Valois, a most insignificant woman, 
became his third wife. She would have been long forgotten 
had not Schiller invested her with a halo to which she has 
no title. Elizabeth of Valois had originally been intended 
for Don Carlos, Philip’s weak-minded eldest son. But the 
King preferred to marry his son’s bride-elect himself; and 
he followed the same practice once again later on, when he 
wedded the Archduchess Anna, the daughter of the Emperor 
Ferdinand. 

There has never been a more tenacious policy than the 
Papal. If the Spanish Hapsburg had been unfortunate 
with his suit, there were yet other young and brilliant princes 
of this house, who could be made subservient to the will 
of the Curia. To become the consort of a youthful Queen, 
then already renowned for her sagacity and personal charms. 
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was not an unenviable lot for an ambitious man, before 
whom there lay the additional prospect of the great task of 
bringing back on to the right road one who ever more and 
more trod the downward path of heresy. The Hapsburgs 
were not the only suitors for Elizabeth’s hand, of whom the 
Vatican would have approved. The marriage of Henry II 
of France had also been blessed with numerous sons, if 
blessing be indeed the term for such spawn. But an 
alliance of Elizabeth with a Valois appeared intolerable 
to Philip, despite his near relationship to that baneful race. 
So the choice had to fall on a German Hapsburg, although 
Catherine of Medici strove untiringly for an alliance of now 
one, now another, of her sons with the Queen of England. 

This narrative has now arrived at the family, a scion of 
which was to woo Elizabeth nigh as long as Jacob did Rachel, 
but in vain. In the reign of that remarkable Emperor 
Maximilian I, who in German lands has been surnamed the 
Last Knight, was effected the division of the Hapsburg 
race into an Eastern and Western branch. The son of this 
Emperor, Philip I the Beautiful, who died 1506, scarce 
twenty-eight years old, had two sons by his marriage 
to Joan of Castile, the subsequent Emperors Charles V 
and Ferdinand I. This Joan, the daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella the Catholic, rightly bears the surname the 
“ Mad.” She was, however, the ancestress of all the 
Hapsburgs who have lived in the last four centuries. To 
her the peculiar shape of the lower jaw of the Hapsburgs, 
their so-called Hapsburg lip, has been traced, and to her 
the blame has been ascribed for so many a misfortune that 
has befallen her descendants and their lands. The second 
son of Philip the Beautiful was the Archduke Ferdinand, 
born in Alcala de Henares in 1503, hereafter the Emperor 
Ferdinand I. This ruler was educated by Spanish Domini¬ 
cans, and spoke Spanish only, even when he had already 
long been ruling in German lands. The realm of the 
Hapsburgs had by degrees grown too large for one ruler, 
and in recognition of this Charles V ceded to Ferdinand 
the so-called five Austrian Archduchies. The tendency to 
expansion was an immemQrial failing of the family. At 
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the tender age of twelve Ferdinand had been betrothed to 
Princess Anna, the daughter of King Wladislas of Bohemia 
and Hungary, in order if possible to bring these countries 
also within the Hapsburg’s sphere of power. The wedding 
of the young people took place in the year 1521. A year 
later Ferdinand received from his brother Upper and 
Lower Austria and the Tyrol. When King Lewis of Bohemia 
and Hungary fell in the Turkish war of 1526, his kingdoms 
passed to the Hapsburgs and therewith was formed the 
Austria which existed nigh upon 400 years, till its dis¬ 
integration after the Great War. 

During the whole of his reign Ferdinand saw himself 
menaced by two great dangers. In the whole of Western 
Europe, and above all in Germany, there raged the storm of 
the Reformation, and from the East advanced right up to 
the very walls of Vienna, with misery, devastation and 
death in their train, the hosts of the Sultan. Ferdinand 
was not an untalented ruler, but before him there lay tasks 
with which his abilities could not cope. These tasks 
demanded, above all, a man of firm resolution, a politically 
far-sighted man, who would have had to recognize that on 
the day on which the Augustine monk, Martin, nailed his 
theses to the church-door of Wittenberg, there began not 
a mere riot, but a spiritual revolution, and that one of th2 
greatest of all times. The Emperor missed the moment 
for placing himself at the head of this mighty movement. 
It is true he endeavoured to divert the stream into new 
channels, and for a time was so well disposed towards the 
new doctrine that he came into serious conflict with the 
Pope; but the one act, the greatest and the happiest, that 
he should have performed, he did not dare : He remained 
Roman-German Emperor, where he could have become 
Emperor of the Germans. He was infirm of purpose and 
inconsistent. Despite his leaning to Protestantism he 
furthered the labours of the Tridentine Council, and admitted 
the Jesuits into his dominions. And when some of his sons 
wished to embrace the new doctrine, he prevented it with 
all the means at his disposal. He thereby fettered his 
House to Catholicism. Of him, too, do the words hold good 
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that Austria’s greatest poet, Grillparzer, has spoken of the 
Hapsburgs: 

This is the curse of our most noble house : 

But half-equipped, to try to do half-deeds; 

And half-way up, to falter and to stop. 

By preventing the Emperor Ferdinand’s secession from 
the Church of Rome, Papal statesmanship had achieved 
much. But the danger that the German Hapsburgs might 
yet fall away from the faith was not entirely averted ; 
nay, it was even magnified when Maximilian II succeeded 
his father in the sovereign authority. In the Austrian 
domains, which to-day are still generally regarded as a 
bulwark of Catholicism, Protestantism had spread as 
rapidly as fire in dry wood. As early as the year 1525, 
during one of the Peasants’ Revolts, the insurgents had 
formulated a demand for the granting of “ divine right,” 
and since then the disruptive movement had grown mightier 
and mightier. The constant menace of the Turkish peril 
at their borders would have restrained the rulers, even had 
it been their wish, from augmenting external difficulties 
with internal. “ The Turk is the good fortune of the 
Lutheran,” was a current phrase. Apart from these 
motives, similar causes were favourable to the spread of 
Protestantism both in Germany and in Austria. Nobles, 
officials, burghers and peasants were zealous and militant 
confessors of the new doctrine. So feeble was the power 
od the old Church and so great sometimes the insolence of 
itS adversaries, that, to adduce but one example, Protestant 
aristocrats in Vienna could dare to have their horses led 
through St. Stephen’s Cathedral during divine service, 
which was, moreover, attended but by few believers. This 
would not have been possible if the Emperor himself had 
not shown vacillation. Long before his accession to the 
throne Maximilian had, by reason of his bad Christianity, 
been a source of anxiety and worry to his family. His 
education had at first been supervised by Magister Wolf¬ 
gang Schifer, who had leanings towards Protestantism, 
and the Court chaplain, Sebastian Pfauser, had in later 
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years zealously laboured to complete the work begun by 
Schifer. Maximilian’s consort, Archduchess Maria, eldest 
daughter of Charles V, was compelled to threaten him 
with divorce, in order to bring the husband back from his 
erring ways. The Pope and the Imperial sire, who 
threatened to cut him off from the succession, had to use 
all their powers before they could make pliant the son who 
was already believed to be lost. 

After Ferdinand’s death Maxmilian pursued that policy 
of vacillation and trimming which was so characteristic of 
and ruinous to his House. He disappointed the Protest¬ 
ants, who had built great hopes upon him, and also did 
not satisfy the Papal party, who always eyed him with 
distrust. In less stormy times Maximilian would probably 
have become a model of a tolerant prince. The Pope 
invariably sent to him his best diplomatists, and even the 
strictly orthodox Spanish cousin, Philip, employed his most 
skilful charges d’affaires at the Imperial Court: first. 
Count de Luna, then Perenot de Chantoney, and, most 
eminent of all, Hurtado de Mendoza, Count of Montagudo. 
They all had something to say on the want of unity of 
purpose in the Emperor, whom firm friendship bound to 
many Protestant princes, above all to that Duke Christopher 
of Wurttemberg, whom we shall meet again later on. This 
Emperor finally died unshriven and without receiving the 
Communion, and the resolutions of the Council of Trent, 
which were to have strengthened the might of the old 
Church, were never acknowledged by him. Maximilian 
was not inexperienced in the then general method of con¬ 
ducting political warfare, and invariably spoke of poison 
whenever he felt unwell. For many a year after his death 
it was commonly asserted that the Emperor had died of 
poisoning. 

Not only Ferdinand’s eldest son, but also his third-born. 
Archduke Charles, caused the Church trepidation. Charles 
was born in Vienna in 1540, and it was his strange lot to 
woo for the hand of Elizabeth, nine long years, and to be 
moved hither and thither like a chessman by this peerless 
player. It is said that the project of marrying Elizabeth 
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to one of the younger sons of the Emperor Ferdinand was 
conceived while Mary was yet alive. Now, when the 
Parliament and many of the great men of the realm urged 
the Queen to wed, and the suit of the Spanish King is curtly 
declined, this old plan assumes more definite shape. A 
few days after the death of her sister, Elizabeth had sent 
the adroit and prudent Thomas Chaloner to the Emperor, 
to announce her accession to the throne. The royal envoy 
is said also to have been instructed to glean information 
about the Emperor’s younger sons, Ferdinand and Charles. 
In reality it was only Charles, the younger of the two, who 
came into consideration, for Ferdinand had done a deed 
which at that time was unheard of, but in the later history 
of his house was repeated all too often. He had made a 
clandestine but perfectly legal marriage with a person of 
inferior rank, Philippine Welser, the daughter of the rich 
merchant Franz Welser in Augsburg. Tradition has it 
that Philippine Welser was possessed of great beauty, 
whereas her portraits painted from the life prove just the 
reverse. The marriage of Ferdinand’s was, it is true, not 
acknowledged, but it existed, and Ferdinand had not the 
least intention of leaving his wife. This, indeed, did not 
deter the Imperial envoys from speaking also of Ferdinand 
as a possible suitor for the hand of the English Queen, or at 
least from vilipending his wife. 

If Chaloner was really commissioned to report to his 
sovereign mistress on the Archduke Charles, he could, if he 
was studious of the truth, not report anything ill. Charles 
had had a good education, spoke some foreign languages, 
and is described as a “ splendid and eminent potentate.” 
“ He is finely built, of medium height, has an oval 
face, a high forehead, ruddy cheeks, blue eyes and a sparse 
beard. He is affable, brave, dignified, frank, loves 
justice, practises charity, is temperate in drinking (a rare 
virtue in those days), only he is filled with an immoder¬ 
ate passion for the chase.” So ran the reports of contem¬ 
poraries, and if scandalmongers in England asserted that 
he had just as thick a head as the Earl of Bedford, that was 
merely a piece of unfounded spiteful gossip, to which the 
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portraits of the Archduke give the lie direct. Chaloner 
may also have heard in Vienna that Charles’s fidelity to 
the Roman Church was not over-firmly based, and he may 
have seen in the young Hapsburger a man who might well 
make a fitting consort for the Queen. To this third son, 
Charles, the Emperor had decreed Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, Gorizia, Gradisca, and the Adriatic littoral. He 
was therefore no mean prince who was regarded as one of 
the possible consorts of Elizabeth. 

And now begins one of the most remarkable, tortuous, 
and suggestive episodes in her foreign policy. To give all 
the details would be to rob the following letters and docu¬ 
ments of their great charm. It is no mere phance that the 
source of the history of this great intrigue should flow 
most abundantly in the family archives of the Hapsburgs, 
but it is a happy accident that this wealth of material 
should have to this day lain idle. And even now, had we 
had the intention to disturb from their slumbers all the old 
writings which after their courier-journeys through Europe 
have been reposing in the former family archives in Vienna 
for the last three centuries and a half, the result would have 
been a Blue-book with all its advantages and drawbacks. 
It was needful, though often difficult enough, to make a 
selection, and in doing so it has, above all, been our aim 
to produce those documents which most clearly set forth 
the efforts of the Hapsburgs. So long as this House ruled, 
it was not easy to make use of their secret family archives, 
and investigators had to submit to a severe censorship of 
their work. No undesirable discoveries that might in any 
way dim the ancient lustre of that House escaped the keen¬ 
eyed vigilance of the censor. Many anecdotes are still 
told about this censorship, and they have the disadvantage 
of being true. Now times have changed. 

For the sake of preserving the continuity of action, we 
have here included four letters which have already been 
published, having appeared sixty-three years ago in the 
fifth volume of “ Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte,” 
in Gottingen. They are those numbered 39, 40, 41, 44. 

These four, however, are the only ones hitherto printed. 
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and in all probability very few now living have seen them. 
All the other letters that here follow, and their number is 
sixty-nine, have never seen the light of day. And it is 
just these letters which show how zealously the House of 
Hapsburg and the entire Catholic world laboured to bind 
Elizabeth to one of themselves by the gilded chains of 
matrimony. It was not merely a family affair, which for 
more than a decade held Emperors, Archdukes, Kings and 
other Princes and their servants in breathless suspense. 
Here within the narrowest family circle we are active 
participators in grand politics, and for the first time since 
they were written may profane eyes peer into these most 
secret of secret documents. The letters of the Spanish 
diplomatists, who were co-workers in the great plan, were 
made known long ago by publications from the famous 
Archives in Simancas, and of these letters we have made 
no use. Narrations dealing with the wooing of Elizabeth 
are also to be found in the archives of other European States, 
but here right under our eyes we can see the finest threads 
being spun ; we can hear the speech of those to whom the 
marriage of the Archduke Charles with Elizabeth Tudor 
had become the greatest wish and the most important aim 
in life, not alone as a question of increasing the family 
power, but as setting the crown upon their most strenuous 
endeavours. We ourselves take our seats at the desks at 
which this great affair is written about, and we are per¬ 
mitted to peep over the shoulders of the writers, princely 
or otherwise, whilst their pen hurries over the pages. We 
hear fathers speaking to sons, and brothers to brothers ; 
we feel the beats of hearts that have long stood still, hearts 
filled with longings, desires and doubts ; we take part in 
their struggles of conscience and listen to voices whose 
accents were once a fiat to all the peoples of the world. It 
is as though through these letters the dead had risen again 
to vigorous life and paced through their golden apart¬ 
ments. Hands that have long crumbled to dust again 
govern a world that since their time has undergone so com¬ 
plete a change. This it is that determines the value and 
importance of these letters. It is but natural that the 
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archives of the Hapsburgs should have concealed this 
superabundant wealth, but we may well doubt whether 
ten years ago we should have been permitted to draw so 
freely from them. 

The great treasure-trove, for so it may aptly be denoted, 
comprises 168 documents on 712 pages. Their composers, 
the principal actors in this comedy of many acts, and those 
who were most assiduous in the taming of the royal shrew, 
shall now pass before us. 

There, above all, is she, the most important dramatis 
fersona, Elizabeth. She writes in truly classical Latin or 
Italian, and her beautiful, clear handwriting is at the first 
glimpse recognizable. Some of the letters of the Sovereign 
are countersigned by Cecil and Ascham, the latter of whom 
probably had his share in the phraseology. Less classic all y, 
and still less beautifully, does the Chancellery of the two 
Emperors write, and one can only concur with the Queen, 
when she declares that the handwriting of the Emperor 
Ferdinand is the worst that she has ever seen. Rugged 
and racy, with a good sprinkling of the Austrian dialect, 
is the German of the Emperors and the Archdukes Charles 
and Ferdinand, and no less so that of their spokesmen or 
orators. Count von Helffenstein and the Barons von Breuner 
and Zwetkovich. The Wiirttembergian Chancellery and 
Dr. Mundt, the very adroit English agent in Germany, who 
was already famous in the reign of Henry VIII, give proof 
of their classical scholarship. Some of the letters of Philip 
II, in copy, which are signed “ I, the King/’ and not, as was 
the custom of other Sovereigns, subscribed with the name, 
bear the signature of Antonio Perez, a man fateful in 
Spanish history. The dispatches of the Spanish Ambassa¬ 
dors in London, Count de Feria, and the Bishop of Aquila, 
for whom Cecil entertained an inveterate hatred, show that 
the policy of their Court regarded the marriage of Elizabeth 
to the Archduke Charles as its immediate concern, and was 
no less sedulous in its labours than the Ambassador of the 
Escurial at Vienna, Senor Perenot de Chantoney. The 
Protestant German Princes of the Empire seemed to have 
built great hopes for a religious peace upon the marriage 
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of a Hapsburg with the Queen. Maximilian II is known 
to have maintained good relations with these rulers, and 
was bound by ties of special friendship to the Duke of 
Wiirttemberg. This Prince was one of the heads of the 
Lutheran party in Germany, and with his aid a large 
printing-press could be set up in Wurttemberg, which 
printed Bibles and Catechisms in the South-Slavian language 
and characters, intended to serve for the propagation of 
the new doctrine in the lands peopled by the Slovenes, 
Croatians, and Servians. That he, notwithstanding, 
remains on good terms with the Emperor and can be 
employed as an intermediary by the Queen in her matri¬ 
monial affairs, proves that at that time the antagonism 
between the adherents of the two creeds was not so bitter 
as shortly before and after. With a view to resuming the 
ruptured negotiations, Cecil caused Dr. Mundt to approach 
the Duke, who then, at the beginning of 1564, and hardly 
without the knowledge and consent of the Emperor, sent 
one of his most skilful negotiators, the prudent and learned 
linguist, Ahasverus Allinga, a Frisian, to London. The 
report on Allinga’s interview with Queen Elizabeth lies 
before us. It had to be condensed, as its entire epic breadth 
would be too great a strain on the patience of a modern 
reader. If Lyly had read Allinga’s narration he would have 
found more material for his “ Euphues.” One cannot but 
have commiseration with the Queen, when one reflects 
that this torrent of quotations, metaphors, tropes, similes 
and other ornamentations of speech beat down upon her 
head. Adriano de Armado in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” 
has here found his master. The performers of the smaller 
roles in this great drama on the European stage were : two 
secretaries of the Count von Helffenstein, the learned 
Augustinus Gyntzer, and his second secretary George 
Neumetzger; further, the Landsknecht-Commandant and 
political agent of Philip II, Baron Pollweiler, Duke Albrecht 
of Bavaria, the Landgrave of Hesse, and an English gentle¬ 
man of the name of Le Strange, from whose letters it is 
clearly to be gathered that he was not averse to Imperial 
gold. Exceedingly characteristic is a letter, also reproduced 
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here, of the Cardinal Delphino, who, employing all the arts 
of spiritual eloquence, calls upon the Archduke to overcome 
his compunctions, and in the name of God and in the 
interests of the Church to take upon himself the burden of 
becoming the consort of a heretic. 

Who, then, were the men who were entrusted by the two 
Emperors with the negotiations that for close upon a decade 
engaged the attention of all Europe ? Men of high birth 
and certainly men of means, but great diplomatists the}? 
were not. They send in most detailed reports, are very 
sedulous, and put their whole heart into their work. But 
none of them is a match for an Elizabeth. In skill, in 
negotiation, in craftiness, and in the invention of new 
difficulties, they were much inferior to the Queen. And 
were not all those leading a forlorn hope from the very 
outset, who had to tread the thorny path leading to an 
elusive goal which constantly retreated whenever they 
thought that they had attained it ? The first phase of the 
negotiations lasted from January 1559 till March 1560. 
During this time Count George Helffenstein and Baron 
Caspar von Breuner conduct the negotiations in London. 
Helffenstein, the son of Count Ulrich von Helffenstein, was 
born in 1518. The family was of Suabian origin and has 
been extinct for 300 years. Like most men of noble birth, 
Count Helffenstein was by turns a warrior and civil servant. 
As a young man he had fought against the Turks under 
the banner of the Elector Johann of Brandenburg, and 
under Charles V against France. At St. Dizier he obtained 
his captaincy, and in 1546 took part in the Smalkalde war. 
But when the Supreme Court of Judicature at Speyer> 
which achieved unenviable notoriety by its dilatory con¬ 
duct of lawsuits, was re-established, the Emperor appointed 
him a Justiciary and President of the Court. Four years 
later Helffenstein again exchanged jurisprudence for the 
soldier's trade, and as a Colonel of the Imperial army led 
4,000 German soldiers and 10 cannons against the Turks. 
Thereafter he filled the peaceful office of Imperial Governor 
in Alsace. In 1557 Helffenstein again mounts his horse and 
rides, again as Colonel, against the Osmans. In 1558 he 
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becomes Governor of Upper Austria, and then goes first to 
Brussels as envoy to Philip, and from there by command 
of the Emperor to London. Though the success hoped 
for is denied him, he had given such proofs of his fidelity, 
conscientiousness and skill as a negotiator that in 1564 
he is sent by Maximilian II to Rome, for the purpose of 
obtaining from the Pope the confirmation of Maximilian’s 
election to the Imperial dignity. In 1566 Helffenstein for 
the last time takes the field against the hereditary foe, the 
Turk, has an honourable share in the capture of Tata and 
Veszprim, and from then on till his death in 1577 finds an 
entirely different sphere of activity; he serves the Muses 
and writes German and Latin verses. This talent he trans¬ 
mits to his son Schweikhard, who also becomes President 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, and Governor, and 
in the field of literature earned fame by his German trans¬ 
lation of the works of St. Basil. 

We unfortunately know less of Baron Caspar von Breuner. 
The still flourishing family is of Styrian nobility. Breuner 
was Chamberlain to the Archduke Charles. His father was 
Baron Christopher von Breuner, and his mother Ursula’s 
maiden name was Schweinbach auf Luttenberg. He also 
served the Emperor as a soldier and advanced to the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. In the civil service he rose to still 
higher honours and filled the position of Comptroller of the 
Imperial Household. He married Baroness Eleonore von 
Villingen, Schoneberg and Seifriedsberg. We have been 
unable to find a portrait of him or of Count von Helffenstein, 
or of the third Imperial envoy, Baron Zwetkovich. Breuner 
must have enjoyed the special favour of the Archduke, for 
Charles gave him a burial in the Cathedral of Graz, where 
there now is a beautiful monument extolling his merits. 
Breuner, following the custom of the times, rendered the 
Emperor a strict account of the costs of his journey. These 
documents have unfortunately been lost; but in the account- 
books of the old Imperial Exchequer there is at least a bond 
of the Emperor’s to the Baron, which, slightly modernized, 
runs as follows: “ Caspar Breuner. Payment of 600 

Kronen. We, Ferdinand (etc.) command : We in the past 

c 
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year ’59 sen t the noble Lord, our Counsellor and beloved 
faithful Kaspar Breuner, Baron of Stuffing, Fladnitz and 
Rabenstein, Chamberlain to the Most Serene Archduke 
Charles of Austria, our much beloved son, on our affairs and 
businesses to England, where he stayed for some time. He 
has submitted an account of the moneys received and spent 
on our behalf, and we have therefore given him a letter of 
settlement. But as the said Baron Breuner submissively 
reports that he has spent 600 Kronen more than he has 
received from us, we have graciously consented that our 
pay-office pay to him 600 Kronen, of which sum he has 
already received 200 Kronen. The remaining 400 Kronen 
we will cause to be paid to him, Baron Breuner, through 
our pay-office against surrender of this bond. Given at 
Innsbruck on the 19th day of June in the year 1560. 
Ferdinand.” 

Adam von Zwetkovich, Baron von Mitterburg, who in 
1565 for the space of about six months conducted the 
negotiations in London for the Emperor and Archduke 
Charles, has left even fewer traces of his earthly existence 
than his predecessor. So far as can be ascertained, however, 
he was, when he started on his journey to England, a man 
who had already made his mark, for, on the last day of 
September 1561, the Emperor Ferdinand had dispatched 
to his son and successor Maximilian, who at the time wore 
the crown of Bohemia, a manuscript of the following tenor : 
“ We, Ferdinand, by the Grace of God Roman Emperor etc. 
proffer the August Prince, our well-beloved son, Maximilian, 
King of Bohemia, etc., our paternal love and great goodwill. 
Your Love will remember that we have had negotiations 
with our trusty Adam Zwetkovich, our and Your Love’s 
Chamberlain, to the end that he may most obediently 
consent to be employed as Counsellor to our Lower Austrian 
Court of Justice. I shall therefore confer upon him the 
position next to that of our President, Siegismund, Baron 
von .Herberstein, so that he may in the latter's absence 
administer the office of President of the Court. Prague, 
on the last day of September 1561. Ferdinand.” 

This appointment proves in what great measure Zwetko- 
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vich enjoyed the confidence of the Emperor. For not any 
and every one could be chosen to act for Siegismund von 
Herberstein, who was a man of profound learning and the 
best diplomatist that the Emperors possessed in the six¬ 
teenth century. He was twice sent to Russia to negotiate 
an alliance against the Turks, and the description of this 
journey, the celebrated “ Moscovia,” has secured for him 
well-merited and enduring fame. The Emperor had to 
appoint a substitute for Herberstein, because he just then 
needed the well-tried negotiator for an extremely important 
mission to the Sultan Soliman, who, at the time, resided in 
Buda in Hungary. If then the choice fell upon Zwetkovich, 
it could only have been for his proficiency. All efforts to 
learn more concerning the Baron have, unfortunately, 
proved unsuccessful. His family came from Carniola, and 
the Armorial General by J. B. Rietstap, second edition, 
Gouda, 1887, contains in the second volume on page 1153 
the description of the arms of the Zwetkovich family. 

On the occasion of the first courtship in the year 1559, 
the Emperor had taken the initiative, but not until he could 
be quite certain that the King of Spain had ceased paying 
his addresses to Elizabeth. Whether the Queen had ever 
seriously contemplated marrying the Archduke Charles 
cannot of course be decided now. She most certainly 
toyed with the thought and the project as surely suited her 
policy, for in December 1558 she sends Sir Richard Shelley 
to the Court of Ferdinand I and charges him to give her a 
most precise report on the Emperor’s sons; and in April 
1559 Dr. Mundt reports that in the Archduke Charles 
there is an unmistakable tendency to secede from the 
Church of Rome. 1 When in 1563 the political situation of 
England caused the Queen to deem it advisable to enter 
into matrimonial negotiations. Dr. Mundt was entrusted 
with their conduct. The plan which had long before been 
foiled was again taken up by this capable political agent and 
by the Court of Wiirttemberg. Neither of the two interested 
parties seems to have considered haste necessary, for Mundt’s 
first letter is dated 14th October 1563, while Zwetkovich 
1 Vide the Calendar of State-Papers of these two years. 
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does not come to London before May 1565, where he con¬ 
tinues to build upon the foundations laid by others. But 
in the meantime the Wiirttemberg Court has been by no 
means idle. 

In the reports of Zwetkovich, no less than in those of his 
predecessors, there is often a strong note of exasperation 
at the temporizing policy of the Queen. In his ill-h um our 
he repeatedly declares the whole affair to be hopeless. But 
the guerdon which shall reward his endeavours is so great 
that he over and over again essays to overcome all the 
obstacles raised by Elizabeth’s untiring fertility of invention, 
and his negotiations prosper up to that stage when the 
matrimonial pacts are to be drawn up and discussed. 

One triumph did the family of the Hapsburgs deny the 
Queen. Archduke Charles did not go to England to figure 
in the tragi-comical role which in after years Alen?on was to 
play. This German Prince exercised greater restraint than 
did the Frenchman, and so the Queen did not bring the 
morning-broth into his room. 

The negotiations, which are at times conducted in a very 
lukewarm spirit, are protracted from 1563 to 1568. The 
Emperor Ferdinand dies and his successor desires to carry 
on the work begun by his father and, if possible, to bring 
it to a successful issue. 

Every one knows the toy called the pocket-imp, or to 
use its more familiar name. Jack-in-the-box. In this box 
there is a little imp attached to a spring, and when the lid 
is opened this imp jumps out of his little prison with a 
startling noise. The Archduke Charles was just such’ a 
Jack-in-the-box for Queen Elizabeth. Had she a mind to 
show this little imp, she opened the box, only to let poor 
little Beelzebub disappear again. Of this little plaything 
she made an unsparing use. 

In the year 1567 Cecil, the Duke of Norfolk, Knollys, 
Arundel and Sussex urged Elizabeth to marry. Even 
though many may by that time have been resigned to the 
possible succession of Mary Stuart, the assassination of 
Darnley was too heinous a deed ever to be glossed over. 
Sussex therefore was after much hesitation sent to 
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Vienna, ostensibly for the purpose of delivering the Garter 
to Maximilian, but in reality to reopen urgent and, it would 
seem, earnest and final negotiations, but, above all, to 
persuade the Archduke to visit England. The Queen’s 
envoy was received in Vienna with all due honours. He 
was daily regaled with spiced dishes from the Emperor s 
kitchen, and delicious fruits from the Court gardens adorned 
his table. It was, so to speak, the final onslaught. How 
seriously Sussex’s mission was taken is proved by the 
numerous letters that passed between the brothers Charles 
and Maximilian, between Graz, the residence of the Arch¬ 
duke, and Vienna. Cardinal Delphino’s letter is also a 
masterpiece of persuasive eloquence. But all was in vain. 
Cobham, the adroit, who visited Charles in Graz, could 
achieve nothing either. The Archduke had perhaps in 
former years been lukewarm in his religious belief, but, if 
so, his mind had changed ; for now he demands the free 
and open practice of his religion in England and declines 
the invitation to London. He had perhaps wearied of his 
role of the pocket-imp. With the letters of the young 
Prince to the Emperor and the Queen, both bearing 
the date 3rd February 1568, the curtain falls. Exeunt 
omnes. 

The same year which witnessed the end of the matrimonial 
negotiations with Elizabeth saw the Archduke Charles of 
Austria on a most important diplomatic journey. When 
the Imperial Court received intelligence of the imprison¬ 
ment of Don Carlos, the Emperor Maximilian sent his 
brother Charles, accompanied by the adroit diplomatist 
Count Hans Khevenhueller, to Madrid, with a view to 
obtaining from Philip an alleviation of his unhappy son’s 
lot. The Archduke, however, came too late, for when he 
reached the Spanish capital Don Carlos had met with his 
inscrutably mysterious end. The Archduke was happier 
in carrying out the second task with which he was com¬ 
missioned by his Imperial brother. Shortly after the death 
of the Spanish heir to the throne, Philip’s third wife, Eliza¬ 
beth, died. By command of the Emperor, Charles offered 
the Spanish Sovereign the hand of his sister, the Arch- 
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duchess Anna, who became the fourth and last wife of 
Philip II. 

Elizabeth remained the Virgin Queen, but, two years 
after the final shipwreck of the negotiations, the Archduke 
Charles married his cousin Maria, the very pious, but shall ow- 
pated daughter of Duke Albrecht of Bavaria. 

Zealous historians have discovered in her the ideal of a 
Christian princess. If ardent intolerance is the be-all and 
end-all of Christianity, this appellation is correct. Historical 
truth, however, compels us to say of Maria of Austria that 
she led her husband along the path of the most violent 
religious strife, that she it was who induced him to bring 
about the counter-reformation with all its rigours and 
terrors, and, aided by the black Pretorian Guard of the 
Pope, the Jesuits, to begin a war of extermination against 
the Protestants. The Inquisition, oppression of conscience, 
confiscation of property and banishment are the means which 
were relentlessly employed against Protestant nobles, 
burghers and preachers. To counterbalance the Protestant 
schools which existed all over the country, and more especi- 
ally to neutralize the teachings of the Evangelical founda¬ 
tion-school at Graz, which enjoyed a great reputation and 
at which, besides other great doctors, Jbhannes Kepler was 
a teacher, the Archduke founded in Graz a Jesuit college, 
from which with Papal consent there resulted in 1586 a 
University that was run exclusively by Jesuits. Charles 
acted under the influence of his wife and his brother-in-law, 
Duke Wilhelm of Bavaria, who was one of the most 
zealous suppressors of the Reformation, and who for his 
part founded the Jesuit University in Ingolstadt. The year 
1589 witnesses the brutal destruction of Protestant churches 
in Graz, and in the year of Charles’s decease, 1590, his 
capital is the scene of severe riots. The tortured populace 
fights in vain for its belief. So transformed was the Prince, 
who for a long time had openly leaned towards Protestan¬ 
tism ! In the hands of his strong-willed wife he had become 
pliant and militantly pious. 

Shall we here put the pertinent but never to be answered 
question, whether Charles of Hapsburg would not under 
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Elizabeth’s influence have become as compliant a Protest¬ 
ant? Perhaps. But perhaps England has been spared 
much adversity by the miscarriage of that matrimonial 

^Beside the Cathedral in Graz there stands the magnificent, 
lavishly ornamented Mausoleum erected by the painter and 
architect Peter de Pomis, a model of the so-called Jesuitical 
style. There rest the bones of the Emperor Ferdinand II, 
the eldest son of Charles of Hapsburg. What the father had 
begun in the smaller sphere of his own realms, this son 
continued in the whole of Austria and Germany. Ferdinand 
II to use his own words, “ would rather make his dominion 
a desert than rule over Protestants.” He carried out this 
purpose, for in his reign was kindled the Thirty Years’ War, 
and when it was over a large part of Europe lay waste and 
desolate. 
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Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor Ferdinand I. (Latin) 

London, 26th November 1558. 

Elizabeth by the Grace of God, Queen of England, France 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith etc, etc, to the August 
and most puissant Prince, Ferdinand, Roman Emperor, 
Semper Augustus, King of Hungary etc, etc. Our well 
beloved friend, cousin and ally, greeting. 

We doubt not that Your Imperial Majesty has heard 
that by unhappy and untimely death the cousin of Your 
Majesty, Our well beloved sister, has been parted from Us 
and Our realm. This event, which is for Us and Our sub¬ 
jects a true cause for sorrow, must for Us not only lose 
much of its bitterness, but also be a reason for solace, as 
We have learned that she, full of faith, commended her 
spirit into the Hand of the Most High and Mighty God, 
so that We may believe that she will partake of Divine 
Grace. Our consolation is the greater in that, as Our mes¬ 
senger, the trusty Thomas Chaloner, will impart to Your 
Majesty, by the peculiar bounty of God and with the con¬ 
sent and approbation of all the Estates, these kingdoms 
and territories have most lawfully and peaceably and to 
the general joy of all Our subjects passed to Us as the sole 
legitimate heir of Our beloved father, Henry VIII of blessed 
memory. Accordingly We do assume that Your Majesty 
will for our sake be filled with joy. We would not however 
that the just event of this succession to the throne, happy 
and unexpected as it is, be earlier communicated by foreign 
gossip than by Our letter. 

We are fully confident that Your Majesty will feel that 
joy that it befits Our beloved and constant ally to feel for 
the ally who is devoted and bound to him by all the ties 
of friendship. To increase and consolidate this friendship 
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which has of old been fostered and for many centuries past 
laid down, established and strengthened, We pledge Our 
royal word that we shall remain of the same mind and 
affection as Our well-beloved father (whom We so name). 
Our brother and Our sister, Henry, Edward and Mary, 
Sovereign Kings of this realm, and also their predecessors, 
and that We hold nothing higher in Our thoughts than 
mutual friendship for Your Majesty and Yours. 

This statement of affairs, and in addition an explanatory 
exposition of the true happenings. We have entrusted to 
Our messenger in his letters patent and request Your 
Majesty to repose confidence in him. May God Almighty 
and Most High preserve Your Majesty in health and 
safety. 

Given at the Royal Palace in London d. 26 November 

1558 . 

Elizabeth 

Your Imperial Majesty’s Cousin. 

Sir Thomas Chaloner, 1521-1565. Diplomatist and writer. He 
was first sent to the Court of Charles V, with whom he made the 
military expedition to Algiers ; later he became member of the 
Privy Council and under Edward VI was attached to the English 
Embassy in Paris. He also conducted various negotiations in Scot¬ 
land. After Elizabeth’s accession he was sent to the Emperor 
Ferdinand I and then entrusted with the peace negotiations with 
Philip II. As Envoy he also made a tour of Spain. He did not, 
however, succeed in establishing good relationships between Spain 
and England. 

2 

Extract from an instruction of the Emperor Ferdinand to the 
Orator or Spokesman Count George von Helffenstein. 
Augsburg, 24 Jan. 1559. {Latin) 

Among other things we welcome the tidings that Her 
Royal Highness does not leave Us in doubt, that, should 
We think proper. Our Kingdoms and Dominions may be 
united and knit together by new ties of friendship, mutual 
agreement, and new alliance, which would afford Us greatest 
joy, as We Ourselves would readily accede to this, although 
Our Dominions and realms are separated from one another 
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LETTER WRITTEN BY QUEEN ELIZABETH IN HER OWN HAND TO 
EMPEROR FERDINAND I 

From the Vienna State Archives . Note Cecil's signature in the right hand lower corner 
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by great distance and intervening spaces lying between the 
countries and although We do not see the possibility and 
points of attack; if Her Royal Highness, will make it 
clear to Us, that she is disposed and prepared to do so, 
We should in this respect omit nothing that might lead 
to the inception and fostering of a true firm friendship, 
goodwill and alliance between us. 

All this Our said orator shall submit with all the pru¬ 
dence, ability and skill at his command, using words and 
arguments suitable to the time and place. 

Further, should anyone demand information, as is often 
wont to be done, from Our Orator concerning the age, per¬ 
son, and morals of Our two sons, the Archdukes Ferdinand 
and Charles, during his sojourn there. Our Orator shall state 
what he knows about their dispositions, traits of character, 
talents, inclinations, but Our Orator shall not enter into 
any further discussion about them, but rather should any 
allusions be made thereto, draw attention to the fact that 
he has received no instructions thereon and therefore has 
nothing to impart. 

Moreover Our Orator shall, while staying there (in Eng¬ 
land) secretly, circumstantially and zealously, but as if he 
were doing it of his own will and pleasure, and not as 
though he had been charged by Us, inquire how religion 
is circumstanced in that Kingdom and what might be ex¬ 
pected of the Queen in this respect; what changes have 
been made since she has taken over the reins of govern¬ 
ment ; whether Our deceased Aunt the late Queen is still 
kept in remembrance ; how the people judge Her Highness, 
and other particulars which interest Us and which Our 
Orator may deem worthy of his interest. 

When this is done, Our Orator shall as soon as possible 
return to Belgium, to the Court of the said exalted King of 
Spain and inform himself discreetly and exactly on all 
that happens there, whereby I in friendly and express will 
acknowledge myself to be your affectionate. 
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Extract from an instruction of the Emperor Ferdinand for 
Count Helffenstein dated Augsburg the 26th January 
I 559 - {Latin) 

After we had had a letter despatched to you three days 
ago we were apprised that His August Majesty the King 
of Spain, etc., hast he intention to espouse the new Queen 
of England, of which we do not disapprove ; and it is not, 
nor would it be our will and pleasure to attempt to dis¬ 
suade His Highness from this resolve, if such be his deter¬ 
mination. We therefore wish that the bond of this new 
marriage may with God’s help prove to be happy and blessed. 

As however, we hear that this marriage contract is by 
no means concluded, we wish that it shall not be disturbed 
or rendered impossible by any impediments and difficulties. 
If, however, the affair should take an unfavourable turn, 
we wish to know the cause and hindrances that prevented 
the accomplishment of this contract. 

We therefore affectionately charge you, secretly and 
thoroughly to inquire into and acquire certitude on all the 
following points, and then in order to obviate all suspicion 
to communicate everything to us by a secret messenger; 
who else aspires to a marriage with this Princess and who 
seems to be pursuing such intentions ; whether he be a 
foreign or a native Prince; further, whether this Queen 
and the Lords of her realm have a preference for one of our 
sons, and whatever else you may deem needful for us to 
know and can obtain knowledge of, in this respect; also 
all that which we have demanded of you in former letters, 
in such manner that we as soon as possible have definite 
intelligence from you. 
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Instructions of the Emperor Ferdinand for Count Helffenstein. 
Augsburg, the 27 January 1559. {Latin) 

Ferdinand etc, J 

To our excellent, beloved loyal subject. 

Although in our other letters we have not made mention 
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of the letter that you addressed to us on the 25th of last 
month, wherein you communicated the astonishing news 
that the Council of the August King of Spain has resolved 
that all measures should be taken to prevent a marriage 
of the Queen of England with any one else but the August 
King of Spain, we yet wish to let you know that this letter 
has been safely delivered to us. Although the project of 
this marriage (of which we have informed you in a letter 
composed in the French language) is of no little importance, 
and of which no one should casually get an inkling, we 
yet wish to acquaint you of our intentions and will do so 
by means of this secret letter, which must not come into 
other hands than your own. We then, in consideration 
of the above-mentioned marriage, do not wish you to urge 
the marriage plan of our illustrious sons too zealously and 
eagerly, as various difficulties have arisen in this matter, 
of which not the least that has come to our ears is, that 
Her Grace, that Queen, is filled with the new views of the 
Christian Faith, and, what is more, that under the rule of 
Her Majesty our Catholic religion has in her realm again 
totally broken down. We therefore believe that our illus¬ 
trious son, Archduke Ferdinand, whose fidelity in all points 
of our Catholic and orthodox Religion stands unassailable 
and constant, will not be disposed to set his mind upon 
this marriage. And the Archduke Charles whose judgment 
is in consequence of his youthfulness, not yet so firmly 
based as his brother Ferdinand’s and is therefore not immune 
against the danger of infection, we will not, without weighty 
political reasons, subject to the danger of forfeiting the 
eternal salvation of his soul. 

We have, therefore, resolved that in the affair of this 
marriage no further steps shall be taken, till we have obtained 
further and more precise information on the question of 
the religion and other government matters in that state. 
Moreover we will not that you treat with the King of Spain 
regarding the plan of inducing one of our sons to enter 
into the said marriage and dominion, nor that you initiate 
His Majesty into our scruples and difficulties, but rather 
that, should His Majesty spontaneously come to speak 
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of this affair, you answer him, as though of your own 
inspiration, that we by no means wish to pursue this matter 
for our sons, until we have the certainty that His Majesty 
does not desire this marriage for himself or for His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Spain, and that we intend to abide 
by this resolution. 

But, as there are written rumours that the august King 
of Denmark and his son are labouring and acting most 
energetically to this end, and as these rumours must have 
some foundation, you shall, when you are satisfied that 
matters really stand thus, acquaint the King of Spain that 
he should do what lies in his power, to render impossible 
the plans of the afore-mentioned King of Denmark; the 
more so as it is to be apprehended that if this King take 
the matter energetically in hand, the English, owing to 
the similarity and ties of religion, would lean to that side, 
and that this King’s son would then be accepted without 
dispute. If the King of Denmark could acquire the English 
realm, not only would our illustrious nephew be passed 
over, but great power would fall not alone to him, the King 
of Denmark, but also to all the Princes who are allied to 
him by the same creed. Whereby again our realms and 
subjects and the Belgian provinces of His Majesty the King 
of Spain, in matters of Religion and also in many other 
matters, but above all in the question of the free navigation 
in the Western Seas, would have to be expectant of formid 
able dangers. 

These and other obvious and patent arguments you 
should adduce, when necessity arises, to prevent the English 
marriage of the King of Denmark’s son, and should most 
sedulously inculcate both on His Majesty the King of Spain 
himself, as also on the Bishop of Arras and their personal 
counsellors, (in so far as you think fit) in such a manner 
that nothing is given in writing, but all effected by word 
of mouth. Should you be asked for a written answer, you 
can easily pretend that we should excite great and inextin¬ 
guishable envy if aught that we have confidentially written 
to you, should by unhappy chance become known at that 
Court. This then is all that we are graciously pleased 



CARDINAL GRANVELLA, PHILIP Il’s CHANCELLOR 
From an oil-painting; by Antonio Moro in the Vienna Art Museum 
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to write to you alone in this letter. Given at Augsburg on 
the 27th January 1559. 

To Count George Helffenstein. 

Antoine Perenot de Granvella, 1517-1586, became Bishop of 
Arras at the age of twenty-three, attended the Diets of Worms and 
Ratisbon, and at the opening of the Council of Trent made a great 
speech which was much admired; 1545-1550 he, under the leader¬ 
ship of his father, Nicholas Perenot de Granvella (1484-1550, 
Secretary to Margaret of Parma and Charles V), served as the 
Emperor’s negotiator. In 1550 he succeeded his father as the 
Emperor’s Secretary of State. 

When Philip II succeeded his father, Granvella became the 
authoritative leader of Spanish policy in the Netherlands. In the 
same year he became Margaret of Parma’s minister, Archbishop of 
Mechlin and a Cardinal. In 1564 he was recalled owing to the 
steadily growing hate of the Netherlanders, and in 1565 went as 
Spanish ambassador to Rome. Later he became Viceroy of Naples, 
and in 1579 he became President of the Supreme Council of Italy, 
in Madrid. He also took part in the negotiations for the Union 
of Spain and Portugal. 
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Report of Count Helffenstein to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

{Latin) 

To the Invincible most puissant Roman Emperor. 

My most Gracious Sovereign. 

How I, conformably to the most gracious writing of 
Your Imperial Majesty, was zealous to cross over to England 
as early as possible after carrying out my orders to the 
King of Spain, I have in a previous letter already written 
to Your Imperial Majesty. 

The commission for the English Embassy having been 
graciously given to me by Your Imperial Majesty, I was, 
after entrusting my subordinates to the post, at great pains 
to get to England by direct route as best I could. So on 
the 14th February I left Brussels with ten of my servants, 
and on the 17th of the same month arrived at Dunkerque, 
which in the last war had suffered terribly from the incen¬ 
diarism of the French and where, owing to the stormy 
sea, I had to stay two days. It appeared as though the 
sea would not calm down for a long time to come, so agi- 
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tated was it by the storm and the violence of the wind 
As soon however as by God’s providence a favourable 
wind arose, I, mindful of the urgency of my embassage 
considered that I was bound to attempt the passage, though 
attended with danger, in order that I might not stay longer 
in this place from where I knew I could not remove myself 
without risk. 

Having sailed on the 19th of the same month at about 
II o’clock at night under tokens of divine will, I arrived 
at sunrise on the following morning in Dover, safe and 
sound, but not without having suffered much from the 
violence of the wind and waves. I had been there but a 
short time when I was very kindly received by the Admira 
and Warden of this place. He had previously been informed 
of the arrival of the Emperor’s spokesman, through whom 
I do not know, and after he had, as is the custom in this 
country, asked me in the Queen’s name who I was, and 
had been told that I had come to England by command 
of Your Imperial Majesty, he received me with all honours 
and all goodwill, and on the same day had the Queen 
apprised of my arrival. As I had to repair to London as 
speedily as possible, he then not only instructed me most 
minutely as to the best means of travelling thither, but 
also with the greatest zeal and goodwill looked to it that; 
horses were held in readiness so that I might be able to 
start as quickly as possible ; to procure which he sent his 
men all over the town. With the horses thus placed at 
my disposal I on the following day travelled most comfort 
ably to Greenwich, which is twenty miles distant from 
London and lies on the Thames, which, spanned by a broad 
magnificent bridge, here flows through the town and dis 
charges itself into the sea. I ordered some of my retinue 
to travel ahead to London at night, in order that they 
might, prior to my arrival in London, find lodging in th 
houses of those who had been appointed by the Quee 
to provide quarters for newly arriving envoys. Whe 
they arrived there they learned that by order of the 
Queen splendid and magnificent lodgings had been pre 
pared for me in the house of King Henry’s Privy Coun 
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cillor, John Dinnocus, a man of great consequence at 
the Court. 

Early in the morning of the next day I followed as arranged, 
and having entered the town in my little boat I was most 
courteously conducted to those quarters which had been 
assigned to me. They were liberally furnished with all 
things necessary. On the same da}?- some of the nobles 
of the realm and also some Germans who are trading here 
in England came to greet and welcome me, from zeal for 
Your Imperial Majesty and from readiness to serve. The 
next day, the 23rd of this month, the eve of St. Matthew, 
the famous and honourable Earl of Sussex, Viceroy of 
Ireland, called upon me. This Earl, who is greatly admired 
for his virtues and affability, is the first among the nobles 
of this realm, for he and his brother are of kin to the Queen. 
He was accompanied by eminent and many other nobles 
and honourable gentlemen of England, and with many 
civil words bade me welcome in the name of the Queen. 
He intimated to me that my arrival afforded the Queen 
great joy because I had been sent by the Emperor, to 
whom her forbears, father, brother, and sister had always 
been bound in friendship and special sympathy. He there¬ 
fore had instructions to aid whatever I had to submit to 
the August Queen in Your Imperial Majesty’s name and to 
attend me wherever I would. Should anything necessary 
be lacking in my quarters, or if there were aught else whereby 
Her Royal Highness could be of service to me as the repre¬ 
sentative of Your Imperial Majesty and this could be pro¬ 
cured by command of Her Royal Majesty, I had freely to 
avail myself of it. 

When I had replied to all this in a becoming manner, he 
inquired what my wishes were, in order that he might 
not overlook any of those things in which I might find 
pleasure. On the same day many of the grandees of the 
realm called upon me one after another and proffered their 
advice. Among others Count Feria, the honourable orator 
of His Highness the King of Spain, welcomed me with 
great bonhomie, and formally intimated that should I need 
anything in the execution of my commission, he, in the 
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name of Your Imperial Majesty and of the august King of 
Spain, would gladly and sedulously help me. 

All this having been expressed in terms of the greatest 
goodwill both on the part of Her Royal Majesty and of 
the great men of the realm, I, on the festival of St. Matthew, 
sent some of my people to beg for an early audience of 
the illustrious and noble Earl of Sussex, that I might the 
more speedily deliver myself of the commission with which 
I was charged by Your Imperial Majesty. When they had 
said their say. Her Royal Highness, on being interrogated 
by the Earl of Sussex, graciously answered that she would 
by no means hesitate to expedite Your Imperial Majesty's 
affair, and in proof thereof, was ready to hear my embassage 
the following day at two o’clock, and that she would gladly 
do what she could to bring the business of Your Imperial 
Majesty to a satisfactory conclusion and to the content of 
Your Majesty. 

On the following day, the 25th of the month, there came 
from Her Royal Highness the Earl of Sussex with his 
brother and the Honourable Baron Morley and a whole 
host of nobles and Lords of the realm, who accompanied 
me to the Royal Palace, amid the huzzas of the newsmongers 
of the town. I was then escorted to the Royal Palace, 
where a large number of councillors, magnificoes of the 
English realm and courtiers were thronged, and was received 
and welcomed by all with the greatest friendliness and 
complaisance. Whilst awaiting with many others the 
arrival of the Queen, I had the opportunity to discuss many 
things with the Chancellor of the realm. 

Her Highness the Queen then inquired of me through 
the Earl of Sussex whether I wished to have a private 
or a public audience of Her Royal Highness. This token 
of peculiar favour and Royal goodwill I understood to 
mean that Her Royal Highness believed that I wished to 
speak with her on Your Imperial Majesty’s affairs, which 
should at present remain unknown to her courtiers. Having 
then, as was proper, left the decision to Her Royal Highness, 
I was soon after led by the company of English nobles into 
the magnificent chamber of Her Royal Highness, where 
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the Queen was awaited by resplendent maids-of-honour and 
dignified dames. I had scarcely entered when Her Royal 
Highness came in from the other side, carrying herself with 
a regal dignity that was admirable. She walked a few 
paces towards me holding out her right hand, and on her 
face was an expression of restrained joy. When I now, 
following the custom of this Kingdom, prepared to kiss her 
hand with due deference and reverence. Her Royal High¬ 
ness in token of the veneration in which she held Your 
Imperial Majesty would not suffer me. I then delivered 
to Her Royal Highness my letter of credentials as awe and 
duty bade me. After she had kissed it she read and re-read 
it with skill, prudence and such admirable poise that I could 
not withhold my admiration. 

Having read Your Imperial Majesty’s letter, she handed 
it to the Chancellor of the realm, and then, not without 
good reason (as I believe) and great prudence retired, very 
kindly giving me a sign to follow her, leaving behind all 
the nobles of the Court and the Councillors, in order that I 
might at my ease talk with Her Royal Highness secretly 
and confidentially about anything that I might have to 
discuss in the name of Your Imperial Majesty. 

I did not doubt that she assumed for certain that I should 
propound something about her marriage and His Highness 
the Archduke. She very prudently took good care that 
none of those present could overhear our conversation. 
As she had thus most graciously given me the opportunity 
to speak, I greeted her Royal Highness in Your Imperial 
Majesty’s name, and assured her of the goodwill, the peculiar 
affection and love of Your Imperial Majesty for Her Royal 
Highness, proffered my heartfelt felicitations on her accession 
to the throne, and supplicated all happiness and blessings 
upon her head. I then submitted to her all the other 
commissions of Your Imperial Majesty in the sequence laid 
down in my instructions. 

Her Royal Highness having listened silently, affably, 
eagerly, and most attentively, with many a significant nod or 
sign, at once and without conferring with her councillors, in 
all friendliness replied in the following words to all I had said. 
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Her Royal Highness learned with great joy that Your 
Imperial Majesty deemed her worthy of such honour as to 
felicitate her who had erstwhile been hidden away in the 
solitude of forests, and then, though guiltless, had long been 
held captive in gaol by her relations, on attaining the 
exalted position to which she had never aspired. After 
having so long borne the burden of unjust accusations and 
base suspicion she, with the aid and ineffable loving-kindness 
of God who searches the hearts and never forsakes His own, 
could now lay before the world the facts which established 
her innocence and proved the injustice of the oppressions 
before which she, sorely aggrieved, had retreated. 

That she had been, so to say, called out of such misery 
into the light of this splendour and dignity must be regarded 
by Your Majesty as important testimony; although it 
might easily be seen, and as she herself knew full well, that 
she had never coveted this dignity nor, as was patent, had 
ever merited it or ever could deserve it. 

Although she had never doubted Your Imperial Majesty's 
special affection and great goodwill and had besides been 
infallibly informed by her envoy, Thomas Chaloner, of the 
sincere affection and love of Your Imperial Majesty, she 
yet rejoiced that Your Majesty should give her intimation 
thereof through the mouth of one who, as could be gathered 
from this letter, enjoyed Your Majesty's great esteem and 
respect. 

As the words of Kings stand firm, she hoped and did not 
doubt that all that Your Majesty had said through me of 
Your Majesty’s sincere goodwill and affection was honestly 
meant and held good for the future. She on her part 
would also promise to be studious of the most constant 
fidelity, greatest solicitude and zeal; and as she now most 
solemnly promised eternally to preserve friendship and 
amity. Your Imperial Majesty would by her deeds be per¬ 
suaded that what she promised in the sincerity of her soul, 
would remain unalterably true. The House of Austria had 
always been bound to the English realm by ties of cordial 
friendship ; therefore no one might doubt that Your Imperial 
Majesty would by reason of ancient alliance and long cus- 



ARCHDUKE FERDINAND OF AUSTRIA 
From an oil-painting by Seissenegger in the Vienna Art Museum 
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tom meet with the same goodwill, although separated by 
vast tracts of countries and provinces from the English 
Kingdom. The firmest of all unions was that of souls and 
not that of countries. 

And although it was not unknown to her that her sister 
Mary, the late Queen of England, by virtue of her blood- 
relationship stood nearer to Your Imperial Majesty and 
for this reason was cherished, not, it would appear, unde¬ 
servedly, she yet wished to be attached to Your Imperial 
Majesty by the affection of a loving heart and the sincere 
charity of the soul, and so be able to hope that she would 
also in the future be cherished, not only for the friendship 
which united Your Imperial Majesty and your predecessors 
with Mary, her sister, and the former Kings of England, 
but also for the sake of friendly sentiments towards herself. 
She most ardently desired that Your Imperial Majesty 
should from the love you bear Her Highness permit her to 
continue in the bonds of this union. 

After she had thus replied to my embassage, speaking 
extempore and with many brilliant, choice and felicitous 
phrases and rare benevolence, she deigned to inquire after 
the health of Your Imperial Majesty ; after the children ; 
how they fared ; what they were doing ; where they were ; 
after the situation of affairs in Germany ; which was my 
native country ; whether I had had a good and easy journey, 
and many other similar things in the most friendly way. 

I, having answered very reverently and readily to the 
best of my small ability, she took Your Imperial Majesty’s 
letter from the Chancellor, read it all over again and then 
waving her hand most graciously to me said that she would 
speak to me again about the matter. 

Having thus carried out and performed the commands 
of Your Imperial Majesty I was conducted out of the palace 
by the Duke of Norfolk, and with the same escort as had 
accompanied me to the Palace, brought back with great 
honour to my house. 

On the way many spoke to me on various matters and 
most of them expressed their belief, nay, many were firmly 
persuaded that I should be a sharer of His Highness the 
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Archduke Ferdinand’s grace in no common measure, and 
should woo the Queen as his proxy. Among other things 
the Earl of Sussex, who had before spoken in a most friendly 
manner of His Highness the Archduke, told me quite openly 
that if there was anything I had to discuss in the name of 
Your Imperial Majesty, Her Highness the Queen was willing 
to grant me a private and secret audience, so as to be in a 
position to speak more unrestrainedly and confidentially 
with me ; by which attention she primarily desired to shew 
her respect for Your Majesty ; that for the same reason and 
in order to do me honour as the envoy of Your Majesty, 
she had not permitted me to kiss her hand ; and that should 
I at any time return to speak confidentially to her, or simply 
to pay her my devoirs, she would show her royal clemency 
not alone towards me but to all of my entourage. 

There was no one there who did not, as vulgar parlance 
has it, prick up his ears and listen with great admiration 
and, as it were, silent reverence when I spoke or answered 
about the ages, the morals, the talents of Your Imperial 
Majesty’s sons, as on these points frank and exhaustive 
inquiries were frequently made of me. For many thought 
that one of them would soon become Consort of the Queen 
and rule her and England. 

In regard to the question of religion there is nothing 
special to report. Throughout England the form of the 
Catholic religion is preserved, and nothing has so far been 
altered, except that the primacy of the Church has lately 
been transferred to the Queen, and this mainly for the reason 
that the State Treasury being depleted, the moneys which 
annually went to the Popes from the property of the Church 
were employed for the needs of the realm. For this purpose 
public meetings are held every three weeks, but their aim 
and object seems to be rather to amend and regulate the 
most crying grievances in the Church than to attack the 
rites of the Catholic religion. In the Mass nothing, so far 
as I hear, has been altered, except that after chanting the 
Epistles and the Gospels, these are spoken by the people in 
the vulgar tongue. 

From a sense of due esteem and special zeal and veneration 
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for Your Imperial Majesty, and in order to write everything 
aS exhaustively as possible, I neither might omit aught, 
n or have I omitted aught. All further happenings I shall 
report as precisely and as speedily as possible, as soon as 
I have received a sure and certain answer from Her Royal 
Highness. To bring this about effectually and happily I 
shall, on occasion offering, take all pains. There remains 
for me but to beseech Your Imperial Majesty that you keep 
me in favour, for which I beg again and again. 

From England, London, 26th February 1559. 

Your sacred and Imperial Majesty’s 
most devoted and obedient, 
George, Count von Helffenstein, 
Baron von Gundlfingen. 

Perhaps by Dinnocus is meant Sir Thomas Denys or Dennis, 
who held various important offices under Henry VIII. 

Thomas Radcliffe. Third Earl of Sussex, 1526-1583. He was a 
witness to that testament of Edward VI, by which the succession 
to the throne was conveyed to Lady Jane Grey. He, however, soon 
sided with Mary the Catholic, who in 1554 sent him to Brussels to 
negotiate her marriage with Philip II. In the year 1557 he became 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, with the special task of promoting Catholi¬ 
cism in Ireland and punishing the heretics. Till the death of his 
father he was called Fitzwalter. He fought successfully against 
Shane O’Neil. He remained in Ireland till Mary’s death and was 
then confirmed in his office by Elizabeth. 

In 1560 he became Viceroy. His military enterprises were im¬ 
paired by a deficiency of troops. His enmity of Leicester induced 
him to become one of the most Zealous promoters of the projected 
marriage between Elizabeth and Charles of Austria. On the 26th 
of June 1567 he embarked at Gravesend and arrived at Vienna, as 
Elizabeth’s envoy, on the 31st of August 1567. 

He had the very best impressions of the Archduke Charles, but 
on the 27th October sent Henry Cobham to England to obtain 
further instructions. The Queen’s answer was of such a nature 
that the matrimonial negotiations were bound to fail. On the 
4th of January 1558, after delivering to Maximilian II the Order of 
the Garter, he returned to England, where he had a new conflict 
with Leicester. He then went to Ireland, where he again had to 
fight the rebels with insufficient forces. He became a Privy Coun¬ 
cillor. When the project of Elizabeth’s marriage with Alen§on was 
brought up, he countenanced it because he wished to put an end 
to England’s isolation. Here again he had to contend against the 


machinations of Leicester. His brother was Henry de Radcliffe, 
1530-1593, Member of Parliament, but played no important part. 

Count de Feria, Spanish ambassador in England. He was mar¬ 
ried to Jane Dormer, daughter of Sir William Dormer. His wife 
was maid of honour to Mary the Catholic. By this marriage Feria 
had become related to the leading English Catholic families. 

William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 1520-1598, the celebrated English 
Statesman, the most trusted and most important Minister of Eliza¬ 
beth. In 1547 he became Member of Parliament, 1548 Secretary 
to Somerset, Lord Protector of Edward VI. Involved in the down¬ 
fall of the Protector, he was imprisoned in the Tower in 1549, but 
set at liberty after three months and appointed Member of the 
Privy Council. Owing to the intention of making Jane Grey 
Edward's successor he resigned his office. Mary the Catholic em¬ 
ployed him on diplomatic missions in 1554 and 1555. Immediately 
after her accession to the throne Elizabeth appointed him Chan¬ 
cellor of State. In 1572 he became Lord High Treasurer. He 
served the Queen forty years long as Chief Minister. It is to his 
actions that England owes the restoration of Protestantism. In 
1568 he induced Elizabeth to imprison Mary Stuart, whose execu¬ 
tion is also attributed to his influence. The foreign policy of the 
Queen was for the greater part dictated by him, but his influence 
was also predominant and beneficial in internal administration. In 
1571, he became a Peer and Lord. His eldest son Thomas was the 
stock from which the Marquises of Exeter trace their descent; and 
from his second son, Robert, who under Elizabeth was Secretary 
of State and under James I Lord High Treasurer, are descended 
the Marquises of Salisbury. 

Thomas Howard. Fourth Duke of Norfolk, son of the Earl of 
Surrey who was executed (1536-1572), was at first in high favour 
with Elizabeth, but then was a suitor for the hand of the captive 
Mary Stuart, was sent to the Tower in 1569, but was set at liberty 
in 1570. 

In order to liberate Mary Stuart, he plotted with Philip II, the 
Pope, and Alba to deprive Elizabeth of her throne. The con¬ 
spiracy was discovered and the Duke was executed. His family 
thereby forfeited all their estates and dignities. 

6 

Count Helffenstein to the Emperor Ferdinand. ( German) 

Postscript. 

London, 25/26 February 1559. 

Most Gracious Emperor and Roman-Imperial Majesty ! 
I must submissively beg to report that the Admiral at 
Dover conversed with me on all sorts of subjects, and in 
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particular tried all possible means to learn from me what 
my suit was. But as I gave him not the slightest hint, he 
came again in the evening and seized every opportunity 
to inquire about the Archduke Ferdinand and asked whether 
His Imperial Highness did not intend to travel to this 
Kingdom with the Duke of Julich. For without doubt His 
Imperial Highness would receive a hearty welcome here, 
and that the Queen was a beautiful, clever, intelligent and 
sweet-tempered woman, to whom such a prince as His 
Imperial Highness the Archduke might well and reasonably 
take a fancy. Above all they in this land will not have the 
Spaniard here any more, but thank God that they have 
been freed from the yoke, for on the Spaniard’s account 
England had lost Calais and some millions of gold. I let 
him talk, but did not pursue the topic. 

Now since coming here to London, I have heard much, 
and more especially was told by my landlord, who is a man 
of some repute, that in the Parliament or Diet here, that 
is now sitting, the Estates have sent in a resolution to the 
Queen of the purport that as this realm was now devolved 
upon her, the Estates desire her to marry, and leave a 
successor, in order that the Royal House may not die out. 
The Estates do not desire to give her any advice as to whom 
she should marry, but he must not be an Englishman. 
Thereupon the Queen bluntly answered, she knew very 
well that the Estates had proposed this in good intention, 
but she could only tell them that the getting of children 
and successors of her blood was God’s work, who would 
procure her a husband in His own good time. She proposed 
when the time was ripe to do as they desired, but would 
only wed a man who was not only King in name, but would 
also govern her Royal self and the whole Kingdom, and 
who should be agreeable to the Estates, but she must have 
time for consideration. My host further reported, that 
shortly afterwards when some of the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Court were chatting within the Queen’s inner chambers, 
she sent to inquire what the subject of their conversation 
was. Whereupon all answered unanimously, that they 
were talking about whom the Queen would marry and 
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had mentioned four or five Englishmen, one of whom, so 
the Courtiers thought, the Queen would choose. The Queen 
answered that they were forsooth very intelligent people 
to propose her such a magnificent match among her com¬ 
patriots, but in the number of the candidates they should 
have included one of her halberdiers. From all this it is 
easily to be inferred that she has not much mind to wed 
one of her own countrymen. 

Further the Earl of Sussex had long talks with me, lasting 
as long as two hours, principally regarding Your Imperial 
Majesty and the Archduke Ferdinand, of whom he spoke in 
most honourable terms, for he had seen the Archduke 
Ferdinand at a Diet in Speyer, and could never say too 
much in praise of His Imperial Highness, and asked me 
besides whether I had a message from His Imperial High¬ 
ness to the Queen. When I answered that I had been 
sent by Your Imperial Majesty alone he replied with the 
following words. " eh bien le fibre fern bien le firofit cie 
son fils.” 

When the audience was over and the said Earl was about 
to accompany me to my quarters, and we had already left 
the Palace, he was called back by the Queen, but soon 
returned and told me among other things that if I had 
anything further to tell the Queen in secret, I had only 
to notify it to him, for he had arranged with the Queen 
that she should give me an audience whenever I wished, 
I thanked him duly and declared that this time I had 
already submitted all that I had received from Your Imperial 
Majesty as a command. Now when the Earl with many 
others accompanied me to my lodgings, he asked me among 
other things, what impression the Queen had made upon 
me, to which I replied truthfully that I could not to myself 
sufficiently extol her, so far as I was able to gain an im¬ 
pression in the short space of time. At last he blurted 
out “ Is she not worthy to wed a great Prince and Emperor’s 
son ? ” I assented to this, pretending that I thought he was 
referring to His Highness of Spain, who is also an Emperor’s 
son. Whereupon he bluntly answered that His Royal 
Highness of Spain was not intended, as there were many 
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reasons why both the Queen and the Estates would never, 
in the interests of the realm, consent to that marriage. 
Firstly all were aware that the King of France was inimic- 
ally disposed to the House of Burgundy. Although peace 
had been concluded, the King of France would not keep 
this peace longer than till he had recovered breath and 
perceived his opportunity. The result would be that when¬ 
ever France fell upon Burgundy England would have war, 
as had just been the case, and how detrimental this had 
been to their interests was patent. Besides what the English 
needed in England was a King who would stay in the country 
and govern, which it was not possible for the King of Spain 
to do. For this King would not be willing for England's 
sake to leave Spain and the other realms, of which he has 
so many: and one could well judge how much pleasure 
the Queen would have in a husband who could not live with 
her. The result would be that they would have a King 
and yet not have a King. Moreover Spanish customs were 
repugnant to this country; that for his part there were, 
besides, other objections, and he concluded with the follow¬ 
ing words : For the rest, it were my wish that our Queen, 
should, D.V. marry the Archduke Ferdinand (de • reste 
may me affection vouldroyt que se fovisse la volunte de 
Dieu quEe nostra Roynas fovisse Mariae al Archiduc Ferdi- 
nando). Frommostloyal affectionfor Your Imperial Majesty 
and His Imperial Highness and also from the great confidence 
he placed in me, he did not wish to conceal his views. He 
had said this of his own accord and not by command, in 
the course of a conversation with me as a German whom 
he knew to be sincere, and requested me to keep this all 
to myself, as, if divulged, it might injuriously affect him. 
As my instructions are quite clear as to how I should proceed 
in case such questions should arise, I was compelled to part 
from him with a word of thanks. 

To-day Chaloner, who was at Your Majesty’s Court as 
Orator, called on me. He also keeps me company oftener 
than do the other gentlemen, and stands in high favour 
with the Queen. Before dinner was served up we conversed 
on all kinds of things. He was especially elated at the 


reception which had been given him by Your Imperial 
Majesty on the occasion of his legation, and hoped that his 
embassy had had success, as he knew that not only Your 
Imperial Majesty, but also the Queen of England, had been 
entirely content with it. 

But there had been something which he would dearly 
have liked to bring to this country. When I asked him 
what this might have been, he made the disclosure that 
he several times had told Court officials that he would much 
like to have portraits of Your Imperial Majesty and all 
Your Imperial Children, or if time did not permit of it, 
at least of Your Imperial Majesty and His Royal Highness 
of Bohemia together with the two Serene Highnesses. Why 
he would like to have had this, was easy to guess, but he 
must confess that no one ever acceded to his request, but 
why he knew not, yet he would at dinner discourse further 
with me. This was done. Put briefly, his speech was to the 
effect that he himself was aware of two reasons which had 
made Your Imperial Majesty refuse or at least hesitate to 
discuss the English marriage with him, and so far as he 
knew, withhold all information from him, and these two 
reasons were : Firstly because the King of Spain wished 
to be a suitor, and secondly on account of the religion. He 
now in confidence would not conceal from me that it would 
not come to a marriage with the King of Spain, the matter 
having been protracted merely that they might be able to 
see what the peace negotiations would promise. But what¬ 
ever might be their outcome, he was certain that the King 
of Spain would be declined, or at least be given such hard 
conditions that he could not fail to see that feeling was 
against him. The Queen had also made up her mind to 
wed no one who was a native of the realm, even were she to 
remain a maid her whole life long. That he, Chaloner, 
knew that the Archduke Ferdinand was persona grata to 
the most powerful nobles and that they would much liefer 
have him as King than a native-born Englishman, who would 
only increase his faction, while they would fall from their 
high estate. The matter was as yet undecided. As regards 
religion. Your Imperial Majesty might be under no appre¬ 
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hension. He recollected that in his life time the religion 
had been changed four times in this realm, and yet the 
change was now not great, and now it was as Queen Mary 
had wished to have it in two months, and before she married 
the King of Spain. So now not much change could be made ; 
and for that matter the Queen was such a sensible woman 
that if she obtained such a husband, she would certainly 
not prescribe to him in religious questions, but follow him 
along all paths. This he could not but tell me in strictest 
confidence. In short, most gracious Emperor, he says that 
he knows that the Queen would rather take the Archduke’s 
hose and doublet than the King of Spain, and were the 
latter Roman Emperor and Lord of all Europe. I do not 
fail to report this briefly. As however Your Imperial 
Majesty has by God the Almighty been given this oppor¬ 
tunity, and it, maybe, is His divine will, to keep this realm 
on the true path of the Catholic faith, Your Imperial Majesty 
will know how to make use of this great opportunity and 
consider how it will redound to the profit and welfare not 
only of Your Imperial Majesty, Her Highness and the 
Archduke Ferdinand, but also of all Christendom. I then 
most respectfully beg Your Imperial Majesty to accept 
without disfavour this hastily written letter which, as the 
post will presently be leaving, could not be composed more 
nicely, and also to consider what disadvantages may result 
to Your Imperial Majesty if another should acquire the 
sovereignty in this realm. I, therefore, entreat that this 
be not made light of nor deferred too long, lest disquiet 
result and the Queen believe that she has been spurned* 
Given as above 

Your Roman Imperial Majesty’s 

Most loyal and most obedient servant, 
George, Count von Helffenstein 

AND GUNDLFINGEN. 

Edward Fiennes de Clinton. Ninth Lord Clinton, 15x2-1588. 
Lord High Admiral who served under Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. Was also employed on various diplomatic 
missions. 


* et ne, se sperm regina putet. 
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Count Helffenstein to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

{Latin, condensed) 

Brussels, 16 March 1559. 

In my letter from London dated 7 February I have, I 
believe, sufficiently acquainted Your Imperial Majesty 
with my experiences and chances during my journey to 
England, where I was received with all kindliness and sincere 
affability by the Queen, and with great cordiality by the 
notabilities of the realm in the name of Your Imperial 
Majesty. I have further related how welcome my arrival 
was to all, and most particularly to Her Royal Highness, 
and thus was able to discharge in its entirety the commission 
I had received from Your Imperial Majesty. Further that 
Her Royal Highness laid stress on the peculiar goodwill, affec¬ 
tion and reverence, which she bore for Your Imperial Majesty. 

In regard to the religious situation in England, I have 
in a former letter apprised Your Majesty that the primacy 
of the Church has been transferred to the Head of the 
State, and have given the reasons why this change was 
made. I have spared no zeal and pains in inquiring into 
the matter and yet have observed nothing that deviates 
from the old Catholic creed. For in none of the cloisters, 
churches, cathedrals where Mass is said has any change 
been made or any innovation introduced, except that in 
some few minor churches matins are said in the vulgar tongue 
and during the celebration of the Mass, after the Epistles 
and Gospels have been chanted, they are again repeated in 
the vernacular word for word. The eating of meat is strictly 
forbidden on the days appointed by the Catholic Church. 
The sacrament of the Eucharist is in some churches par¬ 
taken of only in one kind, in others in both. In all other 
religious questions the old order prevails, and so there is 
great hope that, if they get a Catholic King, all religious 
questions may easily be settled by authority of the sovereign. 
On all these matters the Right Reverend Bishop of Arras 
discoursed with me on the journey, to whom I, in order to 
obviate any suspicion, divulged that I had been sent by 
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Your Imperial Majesty to the August Queen of England 
to greet and felicitate her, and therefore had returned to 
the Court of King Philip as expeditiously as possible. As 
the Bishop has been residing in England for some time and 
has already written several times to Your Imperial Highness 
on English religious matters, I do not doubt that Your 
Imperial Highness has already been better and more fully 
informed on all points. 

What we may have to expect from the Queen in this 
connection, I have, despite all my subtlety, been unable 
dearly to fathom. From the very beginning of her reign 
she has treated all religious questions with so much caution 
and incredible prudence that she seems both to protect the 
Catholic religion and at the same time not entirely to con¬ 
demn or outwardly reject the new Reformation. In my 
opinion, a very prudent action, intended to keep the adher¬ 
ents of both creeds in subjection, for the less she ruffles them 
at the beginning of her reign the more easily will she enthral 
them later on. She is therefore not undeservedly reverenced, 
loved by all, and so much esteemed that most would rather 
defend her honour at great peril to themselves than desert 
her under compulsion. There is one thing that all much 
desire, and entreat of Her Royal Highness and that is that 
she should as soon as possible seek out a husband and con¬ 
sort, and therefore they all will also in the future be obedient 
to the least hint of the two consorts. 

Concerning her incredibly great prudence, great-minded- 
ness and ability in all matters, and all her other heroic 
virtues, for which she is universally extolled and warmly 
admired, I should, to give her her due meed of praise and 
admiration, have to write more openly and at greater length. 
She is endowed with so many gifts of body and of mind, 
that she in no wise falls short of the most famous women 
of her rank and of her land. This being so, I think it is 
better to be silent than to be lukewarm in praise. I could 
with this letter hardly convey to Your Imperial Majesty 
the high opinion which others have of the many eminent 
gifts of this wise Queen, and of her truly regal heroic virtues. 

Brussels, 16 March 1559. 
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( German) 

Most gracious Emperor ! Your Imperial Maj esty will have 
graciously learned from my Latin letter how Her Royal 
Highness of England gave me my dismissal in a garden. 
Now I will not conceal from Your Imperial Majesty that 
the Queen during our walk further told me that if I had 
any further commission of your Imperial Majesty’s to com¬ 
municate, I might do it freely then, as the maid of honour 
on duty did not understand Latin. Now when I had an¬ 
swered her as set forth in the Latin letter, she questioned 
me in regard to Your Imperial Majesty, the Imperial chil¬ 
dren and above all in regard to the Archduke Ferdinand. 
Among other things she observed that she had been informed 
that His Highness was a young, healthy, sensible Prince, 
who had formerly in the days of his youth distinguished 
himself in war and in deeds of valour, who, however, once 
married would remain with his wife; that she had also 
heard that the King of Bohemia had taken part in no warlike 
expedition since his marriage. And yet it would be to the 
future advantage of the Archduke Ferdinand if he had experi¬ 
ence in matters of war; it had also been brought to her 
notice that it was proposed to marry His-Highness to the 
Princess of Portugal who had earlier been betrothed to the 
King of Spain ; whereon she felicitated him. I replied 
thereto that it was true that His Highness was a healthy, 
intelligent man who had displayed great gallantry in war 
and who enjoyed the esteem and affection of all other 
Princes. In brief I, as was consistent with the truth, extolled 
the Archduke highly. But I stated that as regards the 
marriage with the Princess, I was entirely ignorant of it, 
and for many reasons could not believe that there had been 
much or even little negotiation on account of a marriage. 
She thereupon answered, that it had been reported to her 
in such form that she had to assume it was absolutely sure 
and certain. But be that as it may, she was so devoted 
to His Imperial Highness and to Your Imperial Majesty 
that she wished Your Imperial Majesty and Your children 
as much happiness as she did herself. 
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Most gracious Emperor! From her whole bearing and 
other signs I remarked that she would gladly have gone 
into further details, and yet she ended by dismissing me, 
as reported in the Latin letter. 

On Sunday morning Chaloner again came to see me, and 
repeated his former conversation, with the addition that 
the Queen had been talked into believing that the Archduke 
Ferdinand was carrying on certain matrimonial negotiations 
with the Princess of Spain. I answered him as I had 
the Queen, but a little more fully. I said : “I think that 
His Highness is in no haste to marry, unless by marriage 
he should acquire much important territory and a large 
population.” To which he replied that no better oppor¬ 
tunity would offer to His Highness than a marriage 
with the Queen, and therewith he came back to his old 
opinion. 

Your Majesty’s most loyal 

and most obedient Servant 
George von Helffen stein and Gundlfingen 

Governor. 

Maria of Portugal, m. Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, 1566, 
died 1577. 

Joan, Princess of Spain, m. John, Infant of Portugal. She died 
in 1578. 
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Instructions of the Emperor Ferdinand to Count Helffenstein. 

Augsburg, ijth April 1559. 

To our good and worthy loyal subject, our beloved etc. 

We have learned from your letter written by your own 
hand on the 9th of this month that the Right Reverend 
Bishop of Arras has in the name of the King of Spain, our 
beloved nephew and brother, spoken to you in the matter 
of the English marriage, and we approve of your having 
admonished His Lordship to be on his guard against the 
imminent danger, and we are pleased that the spokesmen 
of the august King of Spain in England will not proceed, 
until we have determined upon the manner in which the 
negotiations shall be conducted with the august Queen of 
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England and her most influential advisers. What has been 
done by the said august King of Spain has already been 
reported to us by the spokesman of His Highness, Count di 
Luna. We shall without undue delay resolve on the condi¬ 
tions, as soon as we have received knowledge of certain 
preliminary parleys and terms which we are at present 
awaiting. We shall not longer defer posting to our orators, 
amongst whom you will be one, the answer and those 
reports which at our behest you have lately had written 
to us by one of your servants in England. As we are 
eagerly awaiting news, we wish to receive positive in¬ 
formation from you as to when the affair will come up 
for decision. 

Further we have gratefully and in true affection learned 
that you have rendered us prompt and sure aid in this diffi¬ 
cult and weighty business. And so there is no expense, 
however great, that we shall spare on your account, 
if what you require can at the time be procured on the 
spot. 

As regards your wearing apparel, you might still wear 
mourning till the desired answer arrives, when you will be 
able to provide yourself with an ample supply of clothes and 
other things. 

Having on the 14th of this month written to you something 
of great consequence in the affair, which it was most impor¬ 
tant that you should know as speedily as possible, it seems 
necessary to have two copies of these letters made, so that 
should one chance to miscarry on the road, which we trust 
it will not, you at least will be able to see from the enclosed 
copy our kindly sentiments and our will. This is all that 
we will answer to your letter. 

Given at Augsburg, 17th April 1559. 

To the Count von Helffenstein. 

P.S. We affectionately inform you that you are to return 
from there and to await our next commands. As regards 
your humble request to be permitted to come to us, for which 
purpose horses should be placed at your disposal, we cannot 
arrive at a determination until the answer from England 
comes. 
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Report of George Neumetzger, Secretary to Count Helffen¬ 
stein and Gundlfingen. {German, abridged) 

London , 25th April 1559. 

High-born and noble Count! In the first place I offer 
you my most humble services. Since my last of the 28th 
March three letters from Your Lordship have reached me, 
one of them, of the 21st of this month together with the 
latest news-letters, a picture and a letter addressed to Sir 
Thomas Chaloner; the second and the third letters are 
dated 8th and 16th of the month of April together with a 
well-sealed packet to Your Lordship’s secretary. Signor 
Augustine Gyntzer. With this letter I return the packet 
to Your Lordship unopened. The secretary having himself 
handed the letter and the picture to Sir T. Chaloner, I 
believe it is unnecessary to make any further mention 
thereof. Your Lordship having deposited the money, I 
have given urgent orders to provide Your Lordship with a 
fine pair of bloodhounds. Otherwise Your Lordship’s letter 
requires no answer, but if you confide in me, you may abso¬ 
lutely count upon my sparing neither diligence nor pains, 
both by day and night, to do your will and to prove my 
loyal service, as Your Lordship will hear from the mouth 
of your secretary. 

Since your departure from here, there has been much 
talk in the matter, and your advent has deprived many 
(who were formerly named) of all chances, with the result 
that nearly everyone has come over to this side. It is the 
general talk of the town in London, that the Archduke 
Ferdinand will marry the Queen, but I do not know how the 
matter already comes to be in everyone’s mouth. And as 
the whole town and almost everybody else has pronounced 
in favour of it, both Sir T. Chaloner and I think that the 
matter should be furthered as much as possible. But a 
short time ago the Earl of Bedford spoke to one of my 
friends on the matter and asked him whether he had seen 
His Imperial Majesty’s children and what like they were : 
as far as he could gather the Queen, after seeing the two 
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portraits, had conceived a greater liking for the younger. 
But it would not be amiss if Your Lordship were to gratify 
the wish of Sir T. Chaloner to possess a life-size portrait 
of the Archduke Ferdinand. The matter has so far ad¬ 
vanced that his relationship to the Crown is being actively 
and openly discussed, as I have been informed by trust¬ 
worthy persons. I cannot write everything. I also believe 
that Count de Feria has greatly exerted himself on behalf 
of His Majesty, and that he has remarked to many eminent 
persons that the affair is now practically settled. Whether 
this be the case and whether he had the authority to speak 
thus. Your Lordship must know best. I can quite believe 
that he is favourable to the cause, the more so as he in a 
very short space of time has become an Englishman. 
Enough of this for to-day. Some still hold with Sir William 
Pickering, and say that they wish that he would be the 
chosen one, but that nothing will come of it. In four or 
five weeks the Lord Chamberlain of England will be going 
to France, with some other gentlemen, amongst whom 
will be Sir N. Throgmorton, who is well known to your 
secretary. Others will go to the King of Spain, but who 
they will be, I know not. The Earl of Bedford is going to 
Scotland. I mention this simply because it would be 
advisable to act in the meantime, and so have the matter 
definitely settled before the French gentlemen achieve 
aught. This time I have not much fresh news to give. Only 
that the Governor of Calais who surrendered the town to the 
French, and had to vindicate himself before his judges last 
Saturday, was acquitted. Yesterday Her Royal Highness 
conferred the Knightly Order called the Garter upon three 
nobles, to wit the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Rutland, 
and the Earl styled Mylord Robert. The Earl of Bedford 
was also to have been invested but he was not quite well. 
At the Service of the Order at Church, Mass was read 
as in former times, the Requiem was held in Latin, prayers 
were offered up for those who had died in the year past ; 
only the Epistle and the Gospel were read in English and 
the elevation of the Host was omitted. As is the custom, 
the armorial bearings of the Knights of the Order were 
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hung over their stalls ; on the right side was the royal stall, 
immediately next to it that of the King of France and 
that of the Constable, and then followed those of some of 
the English Knights. On the left side opposite the royal 
stall was placed the stall of the present Imperial Majesty 
with a heavy gold cushion, like that on the royal stall: 
the other stalls had no cushions. After the Imperial stall 
came that of the King of Spain, then that of the Duke 
of Savoy and then those of the other English Knights. It 
is reported here that the Dauphin of France with his consort, 
the Queen of Scotland, will shortly be passing through this 
country. 

All this I in my humble opinion thought it necessary 
to bring to your notice, and most humbly beg that my bad 
handwriting may not be taken amiss. 

Your Lordship’s most devoted servant 

George Neumetzger. 

Francis Russell, Second Earl of Bedford, 1527 (P-1584). From 
1547-1552 he was a member of Parliament and in 1548 took a 
prominent part in quelling the insurrection in the West of England. 
Under Mary he fought in the battle of St. Quentin. When Eliza¬ 
beth ascended the throne he was immediately called to the Privy 
Council, and took a lively part in religious reforms. He was a 
member of the commission for taking the oath of supremacy. He 
also tried to bring about a peaceful settlement with Mary Stuart: 
In 1564 he became Governor of Berwick. He seems to have aided 
Elizabeth when it was a question of supplying the Lords of the 
Congregation with funds ; but when they fled across the border to 
England he harboured them. He was the Queen’s proxy at the 
christening of James VI. In 1576 he became Lord President of 
Wales and Knight of the Garter. In 1580 he took part in the 
matrimonial negotiations with Anjou. 

Sir William Pickering, 1516-1575. Courtier and diplomatist. 
In his youth he came to the Court of King Henry VIII and was 
locked up in the Tower for various escapades. While still young 
he entered Parliament and was entrusted with the negotiations for 
an alliance between England and France. This at first temporary 
mission was then converted into a permanent embassy. In 1553 
he was recalled from this post, having fallen under suspicion of 
being accessory to Throgmorton’s conspiracy. He then made 
lengthy journeys to Italy and Germany. In 1555 he returned to 
England. In 1558 he was sent to the Continent to levy 3,000 mer¬ 
cenaries in Germany for the defence of Calais, and did not return 
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to England until after Elizabeth's accession to the throne. Thence¬ 
forward he lived quietly in London without holding any office. 
For some time he was regarded as a serious suitor for the hand 
of Elizabeth. 

Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 1515-1571. English diplomatist, 
who by his mother's side was related to Catherine Parr. He was 
brought up by his mother's brother-in-law. Lord Parr, and served 
the Duke of Richmond as a page. In 1545 he became a member 
of the House of Commons. In the reign of Mary he was arraigned 
for participating in Wyatt's conspiracy, but acquitted. From 
*552-1556 he was imprisoned in the Tower. He was a great friend 
of the Princess Elizabeth, whom he often visited at Hatfield. At 
that time he was a more ardent Protestant than the heir to the 
throne, which often led to acrimonious disputes. From 1559-1563 
he repeatedly filled the post of Ambassador to France. He was a 
violent opponent of Catholicism in England, and is often described 
as such in the reports of Venetian legates. He strongly opposed 
Elizabeth’s plans to marry Leicester and zealously promoted Eng¬ 
lish aid for the Huguenots. Elizabeth frequently employed him in 
important missions to Scotland. He favoured the plan of a mar¬ 
riage between Mary Stuart and Norfolk and was therefore imprisoned 
at Windsor in 1569, but shortly afterwards liberated. Till his death 
Leicester remained his bitterest enemy. Throgmorton’s ambassa¬ 
dorial reports from France have been printed and are a very important 
source for history. 

Edward Manners, Third Earl of Rutland, 1549-1587. Was early 
in life attached to Elizabeth’s Court, where he won Cecil’s special 
attention. In 157° Le was sent on a diplomatic mission to Paris. 
He held several important State offices. In 1577 he became Eccle¬ 
siastical Commissioner of York. In 1586 he concluded a treaty of 
peace with the Scots at Berwick. Was appointed Lord C han cellor 
a few days before his death. 

Thomas Wentworth, Second Baron of Wentworth of Nettlestead, 
I 5 2 5 ~* 584 - He enjoyed the special favour of Queen Mary, and 
was one of the Court of Judges that tried Northumberland, North¬ 
ampton, and Lady Jane Grey. He became Governor of Calais, in 
which post he remained till the town was captured by the French. 
He made remonstrances in England on the bad state of defence of 
the place, but offered a very feeble resistance. On the 7th January 
1558 he had to surrender the town to the forces of the Duke de 
Guise. In England he was charged with treason and so he decided 
not to return thither at once. When he did so in the year 1559 
he was confined in the Tower. He was finally acquitted, but never 
again played an important role in Elizabeth’s reign. 

Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the famous favourite of Eliza¬ 
beth, bom 1532 or 1533, died 1588, was the youngest son of John 
Dudley (see below). After the execution of his father he was kept 
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a prisoner in the Tower from 1553--1557. He was a handsome and 
adroit courtier, of whose mental capacity some historians speak 
very highly, while others belittle his ability. Elizabeth showed a 
marked preference for him. In 1558 he became Master of the Horse 
and Privy Councillor, and other favours and estates were showered 
upon him in profusion. He always hoped to win Elizabeth’s hand, 
and frustrated all the Queen’s marriage plans. In 1560 he fell 
under suspicion, the taint of which yet lies on his name, of having 
poisoned his wife, Amy Robsart. In 1563 Elizabeth offered Leices¬ 
ter’s hand to Mary Stuart, In 1564 he was created Earl of Leicester. 
When in 1568 Mary Stuart fled to England, Leicester probably 
furthered the plan of a marriage between that Queen and the Duke 
of Norfolk, but later betrayed the plan to the Queen, and laboured 
unremittingly in the persecution of Mary Stuart. He is said to 
have contracted a secret marriage with Lady Douglas in 1571, which, 
however, did not deter him, while Lady Douglas was yet alive, from 
marrying Letice Knollys, the widow of Walter Devereux, first Earl 
of Essex, whom he is thought to have poisoned. And yet Elizabeth 
again forgave him and appointed him Commander-in-Chief of the 
English troops in the Netherlands, where he displayed none of the 
qualities of a general. In 1586 he was recalled to England, but went 
once again to the Netherlands, from where he, in 1587, was finally 
recalled for total incapacity. 

John Dudley, born 1502, Lord High Admiral, was by Henry VIII’s 
will and testament appointed one of the sixteen executors, who had 
to conduct State affairs during the minority of Edward VI. By 
the King’s favour he became Lord Chamberlain, or High Steward, 
and in 1531 Duke of Northumberland. He married his son Guil¬ 
ford to Lady Jane Grey, granddaughter of Henry VIII’s sister 
Mary, whom the dying King appointed as his successor, in super- 
session of Mary and Elizabeth. On the death of Edward VI Dudley 
had Lady Jane Grey proclaimed Queen, but was taken prisoner by 
the adherents of Queen Mary and executed in 1553. 

Guilford Dudley, the husband of Lady Jane Grey, was beheaded 
together with her on 12th February 1554. 

The Dauphin of France was the later King Francis II, 1544-1560. 
In 1558 married Mary Stuart, reigned from 1559-1660. During his 
reign the bloody French religious wars began. 

Henry de Montmorency, Constable of France, 1492-1567. 

Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, 1528—1580. Had been 
reigning since 1553, was Governor of the Netherlands from 1556- 
* 559 - 

Henry II, King of France, 1519-1559. He fought against 
Charles V and captured Metz, Toul, and Verdun. After the abdi¬ 
cation of Charles V he continued the war against Philip II. In 
his reign the French regained Calais, the last of the English strong¬ 
holds on the Continent. 
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The Emperor Ferdinand to Queen Elizabeth. (Latin) 

Augsburg, 28th April, 1559. 

Ferdinand etc., to Her Royal Highness etc. 

Your Royal Highness’s most gracious and friendly letter 
written at Westminster on the 15th of this month, has 
reached us in answer to our previous letter of the 29th 
March. This repeated frank and illustrious m anif estation of 
zeal and goodwill towards us has afforded us much pleasure, 
for Your Royal Highness proves thereby that you will in 
future not yield in this respect to your father, or brother, or 
sister, or any of your ancestors. 

So far does this extend that Your Royal Highness does 
not alone cherish our mutual good-feeling and our friend¬ 
ship, but also wishes to preserve it, by closer bonds, and to 
neglect naught that tends to guard and enhance the duties 
of this goodwill. 

Therefore do we in love and kindness request Your Royal 
Highness that you on your part doubt not our goodwill, from 
which we will in no wise depart; but will rather leave no 
means or possibility untried, in order that, by the Grace 
of God, our mutual friendship may be not alone cherished 
and fostered, but invigorated and augmented by further 
and new appropinquation and alliance. Therefore we have 
in great haste recalled our and the holy Empire’s noble and 
trusty subject, our beloved George, Count von Helffenstein, 
Baron von Gundlfingen our Councillor and Governor of Upper 
Austria from the Court of His Royal Highness Philip, King 
of Spain, our beloved nephew, purposing to send him back 
to Your Royal Highness as soon as possible, if Your Royal 
Highness so pleases. All this will be apparent to Your 
Royal Highness from the details of this letter. And so 
with all our heart we wish Your Royal Highness good and 
lasting health and increasing good fortune in all matters and 
occurrences. 

Given at Augsburg 
<?n the 28 th of April 1559. 


XI 

Report of Augustin Gyntzer, Secretary to Count Helffenstein. 

(Latin, abridged) 

London, May 1559. 

When returning to my hostel, I met on the way Master 
John Dinnocus, the Count’s host during our stay in England, 
who greeted me as a friend. He took me to his house and 
informed me that by reason of his great zeal for the Austrian 
Princes and his sincere love and goodwill for the Count, 
he must not conceal from me that he had just learned from 
the most trustworthy narrative of the most noble and pious 
Sir N. Throgmorton, Chamberlain to Her Royal Highness the 
Queen, that there prevailed grave discord among the Coun¬ 
cillors of the Queen, each favouring another project of 
marriage for her. That Mylord Bedford, Mylord Robert 
Parry, Treasurer to the Queen, and Cecil, the Secretary of 
State, favoured Sir William Pickering. All the others were 
for His Imperial Highness the Archduke Ferdinand, being 
of opinion that Her Royal Highness should not marry any 
of the grandees of the realm whose fall and destruction 
would then be imminent. That he, Throgmorton, had always 
believed that it were better if Her Royal Highness the 
Queen married someone of the realm. When I expounded 
to him how this must end in the ignominious and pitiable 
decline of the Kingdom, he was persuaded that nothing 
could be better or happier than a marriage between the 
Queen and His Highness the Archduke. I then asked the 
said Dinnocus whether he thought that I should beware 
when bringing letters from His Imperial Majesty lest they 
fall into other hands, and should deliver them with all 
care to Her Royal Highness herself, which might also suit 
the Queen. Thereupon Master Dinnocus answered that 
he would recount to me the words of Sir N. Throgmorton, 
and begged me to repeat the whole to the Count as soon 
as possible. 

Both the matter itself and necessity demanded that this 
business should be accomplished as quickly as possible, and 
he would boldly and confidently pledge his life and all his 

I 
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possessions that we should be successful and carry it through 
according to Your Imperial Majesty’s wish and resolve. 
“ But/’ he said, “ it lies with you to expedite the matter, 
for so long as the soul is in doubt, it is easily tossed to and 
fro. Let us hope, as many are already persuaded, that the 
Orators of His Imperial Majesty will shortly be here to 
undertake aught in regard to this marriage. Should there 
be any further hesitation, it is to be feared that the enthusi¬ 
asm of our people will wane and die out. (For one may 
observe that for unknown reasons ardour changes from 
one day to another.) All means must therefore be employed 
to begin with overtures to the negotiations. The Orators 
must come in all pomp in order to uphold the repute and 
authority of the Emperor with as lavish display as possible. 
The English are like children, who gladly exchange the 
precious stone for a single apple. Therefore, in the mean¬ 
while, more attention must be paid to outward appearances 
than to what is of a decisive nature. Let it be our care 
that it in no wise seem as though we had been lacking in 
aught, if the God-given opportunity to enrich the august 
family be missed. When once the Archduke Ferdinand is 
present in person, we shall find ways and means, already 
devised by me, to have His Highness welcomed, proclaimed 
and crowned King of England with the consent and appro¬ 
bation of the people, even if the nobles of the realm should 
be opposed thereto. And if you will believe me, we must 
pursue this course so far that the people will with one voice 
cry : ‘ Praised be the Archduke Ferdinand who came to 
England.’ I know,”said he, "the manners and tempers of 
our people, some of whom have to be cajoled with flattery 
and others enticed with promises; they are then ready to 
die for the sovereign though in opposition to the will of 
the Estates. By this means the late Queen Mary won over 
the populace, although towards the end of her life she was 
in danger of being assassinated by most of the great men 
of the realm. We must act thus and still better, if the 
great ones of the realm, influenced more by their own 
interests than by the welfare and prosperity of the King¬ 
dom, should lay obstacles in the way of this marriage. 
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Therefore make haste. Delay is dangerous, and hesitation 
impairs what has been effected.” I in the name of the 
Count thanked him for the ardent zeal and true affection 
that he proffered the House of Austria and promised that 
I would faithfully and truly report everything to the Count. 

The next day, the 13th of the month, I called upon Sir 
T. Chaloner, and talked with him about tins marriage. 

Audience of the Queen. 

And so, attended and led by Sir T. Chaloner, I came to 
the Palace of the Queen. Surrounded by a host of brilliant 
maids of honour and the stately matrons of many famous 
courtiers, the august Queen came with awful majesty and 
royal bearing into the garden whither I had repaired and 
where the Queen’s Secretary received me officially, and 
having embraced me led me up to the Queen. The Queen 
having been apprised of my arrival by the Secretary, I 
stepped forward and fell on my knee. She with a smiling 
and pleased face extended her hand for me to kiss. The 
opportunity being thus given me, I addressed Her Royal 
Highness as follows. 

“ Illustrious and most puissant Queen ! The worthy and 
noble Count Helffenstein, who lately sojourned here as the 
Orator of His Imperial Majesty to Your Royal Highness, 
has charged me to repair to England with the utmost 
expedition and with due reverence and humility to deliver 
to Your Royal Highness this letter written by His Majesty. 
May Your Royal Highness be graciously pleased to accept 
this letter from me who am by no means worthy or fitted 
for such a task, and to peruse it, and if Your Royal Highness 
think proper, to give me a kind answer which I can transmit 
to His Imperial Majesty in the name of Your Royal High¬ 
ness.” Having now kissed the letter of His Imperial 
Majesty I presented it to Her Royal Highness, who took 
it not without signs of joy and “ I,” so she said, “ speak 
Latin but ill and with difficulty, for I have forgotten it 
and therefore fear that you will not understand me. I 
have more practice in the Greek, Italian and French lan¬ 
guages.” Then she asked, “ Are these letters not from His 
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Majesty the Emperor ? ” “ They are,” said I. Her Royal 
Highness : “ Where is the Emperor now ? ” “In Augs¬ 

burg.”—“ Are the Councils not yet ended ? ”—“ No, not 
that I know of.”—" When did you arrive here ? ”—“ On 
the ioth, Your Highness.’’—“ You have done well to come 
here so speedily.” While the Queen thus spoke to me with 
indescribable kindness, she commanded the Secretary to 
open the letter and took it again before it had been unfolded. 
“ With joy do I learn from the letter of Your Master, Count 
Helffenstein, that he has arrived safe and sound in Brussels 
and is now quite well and strong. I rejoice especially that 
his Imperial Majesty has again honoured me with his letter 
and greeting.” She then signed to me to rise and betook 
herself to the farthest end of the garden, where she read and 
re-read the letter of Your Imperial Majesty. She then 
again summoned me through the Secretary, and addressed 
me in the following words. “ I have read His Imperial 
Majesty’s letter. Its contents are of a twofold nature. The 
first is that His Imperial Majesty is pleased at the good¬ 
will I showed to His Majesty’s Orator during his stay here. 
And yet I know full well that a man who enjoys such esteem 
of His Majesty, is worthy of much higher honours and greater 
goodwill than he has received at my hands. The second 
matter is that His Imperial Majesty is filled with the same 
goodwill and intentions towards me that he has ever enter¬ 
tained, in order to found and strengthen an undying friend¬ 
ship. May he therefore as speedily as possible send me 
his Orators, who in all circumstances will be welcome and 
acceptable. ’ ’ All this the Queen uttered not without emotion 
and in a trembling voice, and then, apparently with some 
hesitation, she immediately added : “ Have you nothing 
else to impart ? ” “ Nothing, Illustrious Queen,” said I. 
“ You have brought no other letter or aught else ? ” Al¬ 
though I had brought the portrait and a letter from the 
Count to Sir T. Chaloner, I answered that I had nothing, 
as my mandate said nothing about my speaking to the 
Queen about them, and moreover, Sir T. Chaloner had begged 
me not to do so. “ Have you come hither on account of 
this letter only ? ” “ Yes, indeed.” “ Do you intend to 
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return directly ? ” “ August Queen, my commission charges 

me to remain here until I have an answer from Your Royal 
Highness.” “ Well,” she answered, “ I shall send it to you 
as soon as possible. Is your master. Count Helffenstein, 
still at Brussels ? ” “ He is.” “ And was Philip, the King 
of Spain, still at Brussels when you left ? ” “ He was, 

August Queen.” “ He and the King of France are now 
very close friends,” and with a deep sigh she said, “ Well, 
they may do what they will. I have always placed the 
greatest hopes in the word of His Imperial Majesty, for the 
words of kings are like the seals of the poor, and should 
be inviolable. I know that when poor and insignificant 
people come to an agreement which shall be permanent 
and binding, they are wont to affirm it with their seal. I 
have always held His Imperial Majesty’s word as more 
binding than any seal, and His Imperial Majesty is the 
greatest friend I have in the world.” After remaining 
silent awhile, she said: “I have learned from Chaloner 
that your master praised and extolled me as a woman has 
never yet been. And yet I am aware that I am neither 
worthy of this praise, nor deserve these honours.” Her 
Royal Highness then glanced at the letter again, called 
her Secretary, said something to him, and returning to me 
again asked me whether I had no other commission. I 
answered, “ None.” “ If you wish nothing more than a 
reply from me, I will give it you to-morrow, if I can. Where 
is His Imperial Majesty now ? ” “ In Augsburg. ’ ’ ‘ ‘ Have 
you come direct from Augsburg ? ” “No, Your Royal 
Highness, His Imperial Majesty’s letter was brought to 
my master from Augsburg to Brussels by mounted couriers, 
and from there I brought it here as quickly as I could.” 
“ Well,” answered she, and scanning the date of the letter, 
said, “ You have made great haste with your journey.” 
She then summoned the Secretary and said to him, “ His 
Imperial Majesty wishes to have an answer as speedily 
as possible, therefore it must be drawn up without delay.” 
She then turned to me and said, “ Farewell awhile, and 
present my most friendly greetings to your master.” 

Things falling out thus, and I having to wait a few days 
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for the Queen’s answer. Count de Feria, the honourable 
Orator of His Highness the King of Spain in England, sent 
for me and greeted me most affably. “ I have heard,” 
so he said, “ that you have brought a letter from his Imperial 
Majesty to the August Queen. I would that you had come 
earlier to me and thereby have enabled me to help you. 
For but yesterday I received a letter from His Catholic 
Majesty, charging me to labour on behalf of one of the two 
sons of His Imperial Majesty no less zealously than I had 
hitherto for His Catholic Majesty. And indeed I gladly 
and voluntarily am at pains to do this with the utmost 
fidelity and greatest ardour. For, His Catholic Majesty 
having espoused the eldest daughter of the King of France, 
and his son Don Carlos being much too young to contract 
this marriage, there is no one whom His Royal Majesty 
would liefer see in this wedlock. He would use all means 
to promote the marriage of one of the two august sons 
of His Imperial Majesty to the Queen, both because of the 
advantages that the two parties would reap, and for the 
sake of the common benefits that the Empires and countries 
would derive therefrom.” He had therefore been com¬ 
missioned to avail himself of the first opportunity to speak 
to the August Queen upon this matter in the name of 
the King of Spain. He would unwaveringly and unremit¬ 
tingly labour to promote aught that it might be necessary 
for Your Imperial Majesty to purpose in regard to this 
matter. He then disclosed to me that many of the nobles 
of the realm were pursuing other plans, but thanks to the 
great intimacy that he, not without great expense, kept 
up with many ladies of the court and noblemen, there was 
nothing that he could not worm out of them. He also 
maintained that he would have to show one of the two sons 
of Your Imperial Majesty the ways and means by which, 
were he once in England, he might be able to rule for ever 
over all the great and eminent men of this kingdom and 
hold sway in this realm, if the Queen, which God forbid, 
should die without leaving an heir of her body. If then 
the Orators of Your Imperial Majesty should come to 
England, as he presumes they will, he would advise that 
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they at first had best divulge nothing about the object of 
their journey, until the Queen had definitely decided and 
the affair of Her Royal Highness had been settled. They 
then might prosecute everything openly and candidly, and 
promise much to many. They should pay heed and set 
to work cautiously and carefully so that without impairing 
the Imperial authority the affair might be managed pru¬ 
dently and discreetly. The English are cunning, and when 
of the mind can dupe others very easily ; they are wont to 
show a loaf of bread in the one hand and in the other 
hand to hold a stone. Therefore when dealing with them 
it is necessary to be very much on the alert and to do 
nothing without mature consideration. He in his great 
fidelity to Your Imperial Majesty and to the august King 
of Spain, his master, would in nowise fail in this matter, 
whatever might be demanded of him, and he requested 
me to notify this exactly to the Count von Helffenstein. 

From a second recent conversation with Chaloner. 

“ But this I can aver freely and openly, that I have 
neglected nothing in prosecuting this matter and have 
accomplished more than I care to lay stress upon. I wish 
that His Imperial Majesty had written more openly and 
clearly upon the marriage which is to be contracted or 
discussed, although I do not doubt, as you also rightly 
believe, that Her Highness the Queen by virtue of her rare 
wisdom is under no misapprehension as to what His Imperial 
Majesty means by friendship and a firmer bond, to confirm 
and strengthen which he will shortly be sending his Orators 
here. We have, it is true, all been silent on the matter, 
but we know that she has understood everything. But 
the important point in the whole affair is, in my opinion, 
and to this I pledge my sacred honour, that as yet nothing 
is decided et que Sa Majeste Royale est plus franche que le 
premier jour de son royaume. As I wish that both parties 
should be well advised, the august son of His Imperial 
Majesty as well as the Queen and the English realm, I 
with a pure heart and honest soul counsel you to leave 
nothing undone, nor to neglect to hammer and mould the 
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iron while it is still red-hot from the fire. Afterwards the 
chances are very remote. In the meantime believe me that 
those two portraits which I received from the Count are 
not lying dormant. I placed them so that they could not 
fail to catch the eyes of those noble ladies who are most in 
the Queen’s good graces, and that, you may be assured, is 
as if the Queen herself had seen them. More I need not 
say. And finally when they (the portraits) had lain with 
me in obscurity for some little while, they flew into a house 
as soon as I found a favourable opportunity. Meanwhile 
it will be your task, as long as the portraits are fresh, to 
contrive that our eyes be charmed with something. What 
is to be done in this matter, the councillors of His Imperial 
Majesty will in their wisdom easily guess. And although 
I in my simplicity will do what is most needful, and neither 
can nor may advise you who are wiser than myself, I yet 
think it would be well if the matter were speedily decided. 
You should avoid all delay and not lose another day. As 
indeed the Orators of His Imperial Majesty cannot hie 
hither as quickly as would be expedient, the more needful 
would it be for them to appear with a great retinue and 
splendid pomp. I believe it would not be unprofitable if 
His Imperial Majesty immediately upon receipt of the 
august Queen’s letter were to send a nobleman of his court, 
honourable, adroit and polite, and versed in matters of this 
kind, through whom His Imperial Majesty might frankly 
and freely announce to the august Queen his intention to 
inaugurate the marriage. This nobleman should then, after 
consulting the Count de Feria, prudently, cautiously and 
zealously put the matter in train. Although the august 
Queen, with the best of intentions, refused the King of Spain, 
of whom it is believed that he is more Papal than the Pope, 
because of his previous marriage with her sister Mary, or 
to speak more correctly, deferred the marriage, I am yet 
quite sure that Her Royal Highness, to preserve the friend¬ 
ship and goodwill of His Most Catholic Majesty, would do 
much for the sake of the august King of Spain, that else 
would not be done, and yet I doubt not that the august 
King of Spain’s authority and prestige has suffered some- 
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what. Not to detain you any longer, but to come to a 
point, it appears to me that it would be best to put His 
Imperial Majesty’s resolution into practice without delay, 
by sending one of his Orators, or, what I deem best of all, as a 
precursor of the Orators a nobleman whose duty it would 
be to accomplish as speedily as possible aught demanded 
by the time and matter. Sallust rightly says : “ Consider 
before you begin ; but once resolved act promptly.” I 
in the meantime will leave nothing needful undone. When 
conveying my greetings to the Count let him know all I 
have said, with the skill and trustworthiness proper to you. 

The Journey to Brussels. 

When I arrived there and the honourable Count had 
learned how much depended upon an early settlement, 
and moreover feared that should he write about it to Your 
Imperial Majesty the letter might be intercepted and the 
affair become known and imperilled, it appeared wisest for 
me to repair as quickly as possible to Your Imperial Majesty 
with the letter and some other communications. Therefore 
when I left Brussels on the 21st of April, he charged me 
to deliver his letter to Your Imperial Majesty with becom¬ 
ing reverence and at the same time humbly to give your 
Imperial Majesty an orderly and full report on everything 
that I had done in England and that had happened 
there. 

I should moreover state what the Bishop of Arras brought 
to the knowledge of the Count through his Secretary Pfint- 
zing, a man who is most sedulous in attending to Your 
Imperial Majesty’s affairs ; namely that the King of Spain 
had with his own hand written a letter to the august Queen 
of England, in which he speaks to her about the marriage 
with one of the two august sons of Your Imperial Majesty ; 
that he had besides informed the honourable Count de 
Feria that he had signified to the Queen that His Catholic 
Majesty, owing to the special veneration in which he held 
the august Queen of England, desired with all his soul that 
she marry a prince of his blood, i.e. one of the two sons of 
Your Imperial Majesty. For this reason he entreated and 
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begged her in this connection to keep in mind the august 
sons of Your Imperial Majesty in preference to all the other 
princes of Christendom. 

Should Your Imperial Majesty then resolve to send your 
Orators to England soon, this embassy, in order to preserve 
the prestige and authority of Your Imperial Majesty, and 
in the interests of a happy dispatch of the matter, should in 
observance of the customs of that realm be invested with all 
possible pomp and splendour. 

And if, as Your Imperial Majesty has already intimated 
to the Count, you should desire to retain his loyal services 
in this matter, the Count in all due veneration begs that he 
be allowed to appear before Your Majesty in a few days, in 
order that he may be able to speak with Your Majesty on 
this most important business, and be enabled to equip 
himself more splendidly and advantageously in a manner 
becoming this eminent and glorious embassy. He moreover 
requests that before he again goes to England he may be 
permitted to speak to your Majesty concerning various 
things that would be of the greatest moment for this embassy. 
He suffers from a lack of clothes, chattels and other finery 
which would be necessary for this embassy, and therefore 
he must beg that Your Imperial Majesty grant him a few 
days in which to purchase everything at home more easily 
and conveniently ; he being well able to complete the whole 
journey within twenty days without difficulty and danger of 
delay. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s 

most unworthy and most obedient servant 
Augustinus Gyntzer. 

Sir Thomas Parry died 1560. He was Comptroller of the Queen’s 
Household and a great friend of Cecil’s, who brought him to 
Edward YI’s Court. In the reign of Mary he was one of those 
Protestants who were allowed access to Princess Elizabeth at Hat¬ 
field. On her accession Elizabeth called him to the Privy Council 
and made him Comptroller of the Household. In November 1558 
he became Grand Master of the Robes. He is said to have been 
one of the warmest advocates of a marriage of the Queen to 
Leicester. 
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The Emperor’s instructions to Caspar Breuner Baron of Stiib- 
ing, Fladnitz and Rabenstein, Chamberlain to the august 
Prince, Archduke Charles. (Latin, abridged) 

Augsburg, the 8th May 1559. 

Ferdinand etc. 

Instructions for our noble and beloved subject, Caspar 
Breuner, Baron of Stubing, Fladnitz and Rabenstein, our 
Councillor and Chamberlain to the August Prince Charles, 
Archduke of Austria, our well-beloved son, on the matters 
that in our name are to be arranged with the greatest fidelity 
and zeal at the court of the illustrious Princess Elizabeth, 
Queen of England and France, Mistress of Ireland, our much 
beloved sister and cousin. 

In the first place he shall repair as speedily as possible 
to Brussels, to the August Prince, Philip the Catholic King 
of Spain, our illustrious nephew and brother, in order to 
deliver to him these credentials, and to remind him of the 
conversation that he has had with the Count von Helffen- 
stein in the matter of the English marriage and to acquaint 
him that in a short time our Orators will depart to England 
for the purpose of negotiating a marriage between our son 
Charles, Archduke of Austria, and Elizabeth, Queen of 
England. 

From Brussels he shall most speedily repair to England 
and there at once establish a connection with Count de Fera 
and the Queen’s Councillor, Sir T. Chaloner, for the purpose 
of requesting an audience of the Queen and of delivering to 
her his credentials. 

Further he shall inform Her Royal Highness that we 
with great joy have learned from the two letters and from 
the reports of our above-named Councillor and Governor, 
Count von Helffenstein, of the great goodwill that Her 
August Highness bears towards us; that we wish to live 
in harmony therewith in every possible way, and desire not 
only to continue and strengthen the old bond of friendship 
that has for ages past united us with the ancestors of Her 
Royal Highness, but also with God’s will to broaden it 
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through new kinship and by the ties of a marriage between 
Her Royal Highness and one of our august sons, if we 
perceive that the spirit of the August Queen is not averse 
to this new connexion. We should without doubt have 
urged this matter earlier if we had not heard that the 
above-named King of Spain had had the intention to 
contract the marriage, and had we not, for the sake of old 
ties of friendship and blood, been loth to obstruct his path. 
The obstacles being now removed, it seems to us necessary 
that we through our messenger should more clearly and 
distinctly predicate to Her Majesty what that new kinship 
and connexion is to which we alluded in our letter of the 
28th of last month. Nor will we longer conceal from Her 
Royal Highness that we ardently desire to bring about a 
matrimonial alliance of Her Royal Highness with the illus¬ 
trious Prince Charles, Archduke of Austria, our beloved 
younger son. And this though we are in no doubt that 
Her Royal Highness as well as the notabilities of her 
realm were of the opinion that we had rather destined for 
this royal marriage our other much beloved son the illustrious 
Prince Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, as the first-born. 

So we have resolved, if Her Royal Highness think it fit, 
to despatch our excellent Orators, in order that they with 
the sanction of Heaven may come to an understanding on 
this marriage between Her Royal Flighness and our illus¬ 
trious son the Archduke Charles. As we, however, are as 
yet by no means sure whether Her Royal Highness be 
disposed to agree to these arrangements or not, we have 
deferred sending our Orators, until we through our Envoys 
shall have learned the true intentions of Her Royal High¬ 
ness, in order that (which we hope not) should Her Royal 
Highness not be willing to give the proposal consideration, 
we may be spared the care and labour of sending these 
Orators and Her Royal Highness not be troubled with this 
embassy. We therefore most kindly and fervently beg 
Her Royal Highness to express her will clearly and 
definitely, whether it be Her Royal Highness’s pleasure 
that our Orators should inaugurate the said matrimonial 
alliance between Her Royal Highness and our illustrious 



son. As soon as we know that Her Royal Highness has 
assented, we shall not hinder the despatch of these our 
Orators. 

If Her Royal Highness should in response to our kind 
inquiry be disposed to agree to this matter, which is for us 
of great import, we shall indemnify Her Grace with all the 
ministrations of mutual friendship and goodwill. If further 
it should seem to the said Queen that we were resorting to 
subterfuge because we propose our aforesaid son the Arch¬ 
duke Charles in preference to the elder, Archduke Ferdinand, 
we assure her that in the agreements to be concluded we shall 
not proceed otherwise than we should if they were being 
concluded on behalf of the Archduke Ferdinand, and should 
either the Queen herself (but from high esteem we cannot 
believe that this will happen) or anyone of her councillors 
hint or confidentially intimate to our envoy, or if he should 
remark that they find difficulties or take exception, and 
that the matter does not rightly progress, he shall give them 
explanations and a clear and explicit statement on all points. 

We now desire to assure Her Grace that we know that the 
Archduke Ferdinand does not entertain the wish to enter 
into the wedded state, that he being of a martial spirit 
wishes to remain in that state in which, free from all care 
for wife and child, free from all bonds he can devote himself 
entirely to military matters and other affairs worthy of a 
Prince, so that he could not be induced to approach this 
subject. 

Furthermore our affairs have now reached a stage where 
we could not without great inconvenience to ourselves dis¬ 
pense with his help and presence, for should any ill befall 
us, he, by reason of his mature age is sufficiently initiated 
in affairs, for the illustrious Prince Maximilian, King of 
Bohemia, our august eldest son being in frail health, and 
we being busy with the rule and government of the Holy 
Empire, the conduct of the greater part of Government affairs 
has been left to him, our much beloved, and he by long 
practice has gained great experience, more especially in 
Bohemian affairs and in the art of war. 

Our illustrious son, the Archduke Ferdinand, could there- 
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fore not take upon himself alone the care and rule of that 
famous kingdom, as he would often have to sojourn for 
lengthy periods in other provinces which would be placed 
under his rule, and this absence would content neither the 
august Queen nor her magnates and the Estates of England. 

In the case of the Archduke Charles there are none of 
these hindrances, and he could reside uninterruptedly in 
that illustrious kingdom and carefully watch over the 
government and administration. Moreover he is of an age 
when he can with facility learn the language and manners 
and customs of the famous English realm, which for a 
prince of riper age would not be so easy. Besides he has 
been brought up by us to be zealous and yet modest, so 
that we do not doubt that he will be worthy of his ancestors, 
who all at an early age assumed the reins of government 
and with God’s help (which we can say without presumption) 
ruled justly and well. The godly Charles the Fifth of 
blessed memory, Roman Emperor of our Archducal house 
was in his twentieth year raised to the exalted position of 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, after he had long been 
ruling in his dominions and provinces. We were a year 
younger than our beloved son, when we were called upon 
to administer our Austrian provinces, and so he should not 
be rejected on account of his youth, for he has already 
attained that age which brings with it the capacity to 
conduct affairs and to judge of the expediency of matters, 
and besides has always been found most able. To all this 
must be superadded his pre-eminent talents and innate zeal. 

Furthermore His Love is at present well versed in the 
conduct of affairs, having attended many councils on very 
important matters. In Provincial Assemblies, where he was 
our representative, his zeal and diligence were of great 
advantage to us, and also here he has been present at the 
Councils of the Princes and the other Estates of the Holy 
Roman Empire on difficult and burning questions. 

Further he is unquestionably descended of the same 
mother (whose soul is with God) as his brothers and all 
our illustrious children, and therefore not less loved by us 
than his elder brothers, even though they are older; nor 
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will we provide less for him than for them, and indeed equal 
provision has been and will be made for his honour and the 
increase of his possessions. All this the august Queen in her 
pre-eminent wisdom will easily discern. 

Whatever answer our envoy shall receive from Her Royal 
Highness he shall send it to us without delay by means 
of the horses placed at his disposal by Martin de Anda ; 
but he shall remain at the court of the illustrious Queen, 
either till our Orators come thither or till he has received 
other instructions and orders. 

Finally, should the said envoy, while on his journey, 
meet the said Count von Helffenstein (as we think likely) 
he shall give him the entire instructions to read, and hearken 
to his opinion and decision as to whether it were necessary 
to make any additions that would be serviceable in settling 
the affair ; and shall conform to him and ask him whether 
he should initiate some of the nobles of the English court, 
more especially Sir T. Chaloner, into the matter. Should 
the Count wish to append some letters to his friends, our 
envoy shall without hurrying him afford him some hours 
time to write these letters. He shall then continue his 
journey with all speed. 

Augsburg, 8th May 1559. 

The mother of the Archduke Charles was the Empress Anna, 
1503-1547. She was the daughter of Wladislas IV, King of 
Bohemia and Hungary. She bore her husband fifteen children. 
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Report of Baron Breuner to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

{German, in cipher) 
Brussels, 18 th May 1559. 

Most gracious Emperor, Your Imperial Majesty ! I am 
at all times ready and willing to obey and serve. Most 
gracious Sire, On the 13th of May at noon I arrived here. 
I should have arrived in the morning, if I had not fallen 
ill on the second day after leaving Augsburg, and so had to 
take a rest of four hours. In order to lose no time, however, 
I thereupon immediately set out again, but was once more 
detained for five hours by Count von Helffenstein. Further- 
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more it often took some time till the post-horses were ready, 
and therefore I most humbly beg Your Imperial Majesty 
not to ascribe this small delay to any negligence on my 
part. 

As soon as I arrived here, I had myself announced to 
the Bishop of Arras, but could not speak to him as he was 
in the Council; and also on the next day, holy Pentecost, 
he was out of town. Fearing that he might stay away too 
long, I on this day of Pentecost begged through the Secre¬ 
tary Pfintzing for an audience of His Royal Majesty, and 
was commanded by His Royal Majesty to appear at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. With due reverence and salutation 
I presented my credentials to His Royal Majesty, and also 
offered to produce my instructions in order that any additions 
or alterations that he considered necessary might be made. 
His Royal Majesty presently demanded to see them and 
let me know that he desired to return Your Imperial Majesty 
his most grateful thanks for the greeting and felicitation 
and for the confidence reposed in him ; that with the same 
diligence he had instructed Count de Feria in a sealed 
command to leave nothing undone in this matter ; that 
Your Imperial Majesty might expect and be certain that 
also in future nothing would be left undone or stinted. And 
because His Royal Highness did not know for sure whether 
the Count de Feria was still in England (as he was to have 
gone to France as a hostage) I was to be given a letter to 
the Bishop of Aquila, who is his trusted Orator in England 
in lieu of Count de Feria, in order that he might attend 
diligently to the matter and aid me with his counsel. 

On the 15th of this month I called upon the Bishop of 
Arras, conveyed to him Your Imperial Majesty’s command 
and found that he too was quite willing, feeling that he 
owed it to Your Imperial Majesty to serve in all that was 
demanded of him, as both his late father and he himself 
had ever found grace and support with Your Imperial 
Majesty. Then at the instance of Count von Helffenstein 
I did not omit to speak to Christoph Haller, the Duke of 
Savoy’s steward, on the subject, and to glean a variety of 
information as to what people I should find in England, 
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who would be of most importance to me. He thereupon 
gave me a copy of a letter sent to him by a trustworthy 
person in England. I have seen the original and herewith 
send Your Imperial Majesty the copy. The writer has 
expressed himself so obscurely, in order that he might not 
take harm, should the letters be intercepted. He hoped that 
it would be of. some use as he is on very friendly terms with 
some ladies and gentlemen there : in French he is styled 
“ gentilhomme du feu Roy, Heritier d’Angleterre.” To him 
the aforementioned Haller gave me a letter of introduction 
and stated that he is faithfully and zealously devoted to 
Your Imperial Majesty in all matters ; and that he also 
believed that it would be not without advantage if the 
Orators whom Your Imperial Majesty is sending to England 
were apprised that he could be of use to them ; but on that 
point it was left to Your Imperial Majesty to decide. On 
the 15th of this month Mass was sung in the Court Chapel 
by the Bishop of Arras, and prayers offered up for peace 
between His Royal Majesty of Spain and the King of France. 
From France were present Marshal de Saint-Andre, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and Guise, also his brother, the Marquis 
d’Elbceuf the Duke of Lorraine, also the Duke of Ferrara’s 
second son, the Bishop of Narbonne, and the Bishop of 
Orleans. All were magnificent, with trains and a profusion of 
finery, and after the ceremony they dined with His Royal 
Majesty and much honour was paid them. 

Most gracious Emperor ! At nine o’clock in the evening 
my task here was accomplished, and D.V. I shall set out at 
twelve midnight. May God give His blessing upon this 
undertaking ! I will send the copy of the missive from 
England direct to Your Imperial Majesty or through the 
Secretary, Paul Pfintzing, and commend myself to Your 
Imperial Majesty, my most clement Lord, as 

Your most humble and most obedient servant, 

Caspar Breuner. 

Brussels, 18th May 1559 - 

Henry Stuart Darnley. Second husband of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
son of the Earl of Lennox and Lady Margaret Douglas, related 
both on the father’s and the mother’s side to the royal houses of 
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England and Scotland, born 1541, died 1567. He was educated in 
England, returned to Scotland in 1565 and by his beauty so capti¬ 
vated the Queen that she married him against the wishes of Queen 
Elizabeth and of her own family. The wedding took place in 
Edinburgh on the 29th July 1565, Darnley having on the day 
previous received the title of King. 

The marriage was from the commencement very unhappy. On 
the gth March 1566, the Private Secretary to the Queen, Rizzio, 
was murdered in the Queen’s Chamber of Holyrood Palace in her 
presence by the conspirators under the leadership of Darnley. 
Mary Stuart seemingly became reconciled to her husband, left the 
capital with him and forced the murderers to flee. 

The marriage became unhappier and unhappier, though a son, 
later James VI, sprung from this connexion. Mary Stuart con¬ 
trived to hide her dislike of her husband. But when, on the night 
of the 9th February 1567, the King’s house was blown into the air 
by gunpowder, Mary Stuart was accused of being an accomplice 
to the deed. This question has, however, never been cleared up, 
though it is most probable that the Queen was guilty of the murder. 

Jacques de Saint-Andre, 1505-1562. Marshal of France. He was 
one of the leaders of the French Catholics. Fell in the Battle of 
Dreux. 

Francis of Guise, 1519-1563. Was one of the greatest war-heroes 
of France. In 1557 he captured Calais, the last English possession 
in France. On the death of Henry II, he in common with his 
brother Charles, the Cardinal (1524—1574), usurped the power over 
the young and feeble King Francis II, who was under the influence 
of Mary Stuart, the niece of the Guises. The death of Francis II 
seemed to deprive the Guises of their power. But they were able 
to oppose the Queen-Mother, Catherine of Medici, who was then 
tolerant in religious questions, and to pursue a virulent anti-Pro¬ 
testant policy in France. To the Guises must be ascribed the out¬ 
break of the Huguenot wars in France. In 1563 Francis de Guise 
was shot during the siege of Orleans. 

Claude, the second Duke of Aumale and Lorraine, Seigneur 
d’Elboeuf, 1525-1575. French soldier and zealous Catholic, Was 
one of the chief instigators of St. Bartholomew’s night. 

Louis, Duke of Ferrara, was bom 1538, died 1586. Son of 
Hercules II of Ferrara, became Cardinal in 1561. 

The Bishop of Orleans from 1552-1564, was Jean de Morvillier. 
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Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor Ferdinand. {Latin) 

Westminster, 5th June 1559. 

To the most illustrious and most puissant Prince, Ferdi¬ 
nand, by the Grace of God elected Roman Emperor, semper 
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Augustus, our much beloved brother and cousin, Elizabeth 
by the Grace of God Queen of England, France and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, etc., greeting. 

The noble Caspar Breuner, Baron of Stubing etc., Your 
Councillor, has delivered to us the letter of Your Majesty 
given at Augsburg on the 9th of May. In this letter Your 
Majesty exhorts us to place confidence in all that he in 
Your Majesty’s name imparts to us. We therefore as 
demanded by Your Majesty have with a willing mind given 
him a hearing. 

When we had given him the answer which we according 
to the inspiration of our soul had to give him freely and 
openly, he begged to be permitted to stay here in order that 
he might in writing acquaint Your Majesty with what we 
perforce had to refuse in connexion with his petition. This 
having been conceded him, he further requested that we 
should set forth to Your Majesty both his message and our 
answer. In compliance with his request we have not refused 
this either, to the intent that Your Majesty may learn 
our true and inmost resolve. We on our part have requested 
that, should our answer for certain reasons not be acceptable 
to Your Majesty, it be inferred therefrom that we would 
rather tell Your Majesty that we in truth and single-minded¬ 
ness cannot comply with your personal wish, than in slight 
of our honour give an evasive answer and do aught that is not 
in accordance with our views and our plans. 

The Orator of Your Majesty declared that the object of 
his embassy was indeed the opinion of Your Majesty that 
nothing would knit the ties of friendship more firmly than 
to offer one of your sons to me in marriage ; that Your 
Majesty had kept back and deferred this resolve for certain 
reasons which we do not deem it necessary to recapitulate 
in this letter ; and that Your Majesty had at the same time 
resolved to send us an envoy in order to learn what our 
opinion of this matter might be ; and further to inform us 
that Your Majesty has the intention to offer us in marriage 
Your son Charles, the illustrious Prince, Archduke of Austria. 
Your envoy importuned us to let Your Majesty know through 
him whensoever we had come to a decision in this matter, 
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in order that Your Majesty might send us an envoy worthy 
of the occasion. 

We have already personally given Your Orator our frank 
and true answer, as we now by this letter convey it to Your 
Majesty. We own that nothing can come from Your Majesty 
that cannot but be regarded as enhancing our dignity and as 
a significant manifestation of your goodwill, and for this 
reason not only acknowledge this from our inmost soul, but 
also, as is meet, express our warmest thanks for Your 
Majesty’s benevolence. 

When however we reflect upon the question of this marri¬ 
age and eagerly ask our heart, we find that we have no wish 
to give up solitude and our lonely life, but prefer with 
God’s help to abide therein of our free determination. For 
the same reason and certainly of necessity we in this letter 
employ a language that is in full harmony with our heart. 
Inasmuch as friendliness has prompted it, may Your Majesty 
afford it a friendly reception. In this our reply, which 
may possibly contain something new, when we compare 
our age with all the other facts of our position, it seems 
to us but right that we now durst not form any new or 
sudden resolve, but rather should abide by the old. There 
certainly was a time when a very honourable and worthy 
marriage would have liberated us from certain great distress 
and tribulation (whereof we here will not speak further), 
but neither the peril of the moment, nor the desire for liberty 
could induce us to take this matter into consideration. 

But even as we can give account for our resolves both 
past and present, even so we cannot safely assert anything 
for the future nor wilfully predicate anything rash. What 
life will bring us in the future we lay in God’s hands, hop¬ 
ing that should He in His inscrutable wisdom at any time 
change our thoughts, that it will redound to His glory, 
and to our consolation and to the general weal of our 
dominions. 

As regards the wish of your Orator that we should notify 
Your Majesty whether you should take other steps in this 
matter, we leave it to the wisdom of Your Majesty to 
determine. Your Majesty will, we doubt not, discern what 
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must be fir ml y established, in consideration of that which 
is the very pith of our answer and which we have resolved 
upon in the plain and frank decision of our mind. We in 
nowise wish to appear to offend by an open refusal nor on 
the other hand to concede on this occasion what we in spirit 
and soul have denied. 

Concerning your envoy, although he has not achieved 
what he would, his zeal for Your Majesty, his great assiduous¬ 
ness and prudence in this matter were as great as that of 
any Orator that has been sent to us by any other Sovereign, 
and if he had applied them in any other cause than that 
of this marriage, he would certainly have convinced us and 
won us over. 

In conclusion, although this answer may not be in accord¬ 
ance with Your Majesty’s wishes, we protest with all our 
soul that by reason of the bonds of kinship and goodwill, 
which for centuries past have subsisted sacred and inviolate 
between our ancestors and the noble House of Austria, to 
no Prince in all Christendom shall greater services of friend¬ 
ship be rendered by us than to Your Majesty. 

God preserve Your Majesty in all happiness ! 

Given at our Palace at Westminster on the 5th June 

1559 - 

Your Majesty’s sister and cousin 

Elizabeta. 

Cecilius. 

R. Aschamus. 

Roger Ascham, 1515-1568, studied at Cambridge, and in 1548 
became the tutor of Elizabeth. From 1550-1553 was Secretary to 
the envoy Morysine at the Court of Charles V in Germany, and 
published a very valuable treatise on the observations made by 
him in that land. Although a Protestant he became Latin Secre¬ 
tary to Queen Mary, and after her death entered Elizabeth’s ser¬ 
vice. His “ Epistolas familiares ” were celebrated as a model of 
Latin Epistolary style. His whole life was successfully devoted to 
spreading classical education in England. He was besides a zealous 
promoter of athletic sports and published a work upon archery, 
which he dedicated to King Henry VIII. 
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Baron Breuner to the Archduke Charles. ( German) 

London, yth June 1559. 

August Prince, Gracious Archduke and Sir! Your 
Grace whom I am willing to serve in submissive obedience 
my whole life long! Gracious Sir, wishing, as your most 
obedient servant to discharge my office, I cannot omit in 
this my letter to announce and report to my gracious Master 
that I have thrice had an audience of the Queen, and yet 
have been unable to obtain any answer except her excuse 
that she has not yet made up her mind to marry anyone 
in this world. She had, it is true, not forsworn marriage, 
as her mind might for various reasons change, but she could 
not at the moment come to any resolution and was also 
unwilling to bind herself for the future. 

To be brief, I believe that there is no Princess of her 
compeers who can match her in wisdom, virtue, beauty 
and splendour of figure and form ; and she has besides a 
fine kingdom from which she, as is reported, can, without 
harassing her subjects, have three millions in gold annually. 
Furthermore I have seen several very fine summer residences 
that belong to her, in two of which I have been myself, 
and I may say that there are none in the world so richly 
garnished with costly furniture of silk, adorned with gold, 
pearls and precious stones. Then she has some twenty 
other houses, all of which might justly be called royal 
summer residences. Hence she is well worth the trouble. 
As regards my office, Your Princely Grace may believe that I 
spare no pains, nor neglect anything that is needful. And 
yet I am, God be praised, in her favour, and she likes to 
listen to me, talks with me, and I am therefore heartily 
glad, because I can bring forward so many diverse matters, 
which would otherwise be concealed from her (they not 
being in my instructions). On the 3rd of June she assigned 
her cousin to me and sent her best palfrey, in fine trappings, 
to me at the hostel for me to use on the journey that I 
made to the summer-houses ; and this I consider a good 
omen and am in good hope, though it befall as God will. 
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But Your Highness may believe me that the greater part 
of the populace and also the richest lords and old families 
would most gladly have Your Highness, as their King. But 
certain grandees of the land, who are but jackasses, have 
no great mind to come under the yoke, but I hope that will 
not help them. I have heard from the Queen that she 
would much like to become acquainted with you, for, so 
she told me, she would not take a man whom she had never 
seen ; to which I replied that that might easily be done, 
at which she seemed not displeased. I have written and 
informed His Imperial Majesty on the proceedings and their 
result, and it being a lengthy report I could not rewrite 
the letter and therefore beg Your Grace kindly to excuse 
me for the nonce : I hope Your Grace will not remain in 
ignorance of it. I also hope to God that I in the meantime 
shall obtain a good and definite answer and that Your 
Grace would rather hear three words thereof than read a 
whole sheet full of uncertainty. 

Of novel news there is not much. There is a rumour 
that a Scotchman has made a firm stand against the Queen- 
Regent in Scotland owing to her religion, which the King 
of France will certainly not tolerate, as the whole Kingdom 
might then be lost, whereby moreover his son who has 
married the young Queen will have made a bad match. I 
write to Your Imperial Highness as the talk here goes, 
although it will not take place. 

Herewith I commend myself, my body and my possessions 
to my gracious Lord, as His most submissive and most 
obedient servant. London the 7th June 1559. 

Your Grace’s 

most submissive and most obedient servant 

Caspar Breuner. 

The Scotchman who made a firm stand against the Queen-Regent 
of Scotland is John Knox. This evidently is an allusion to the 
church raid of Perth on the nth May 1559, which ended with the 
destruction of the Grey Friars' Church. 
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Report of Baron Breuner to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

(German and Latin, abridged) 
London, 7 th June 1559. 

Most gracious Emperor ! I am ready to serve Your 
Imperial Majesty in most submissive obedience all my life 
long. Having written to Your Imperial Majesty from 
Brussels on the 18th May, stating all that had happened 
since my departure from Augsburg, I do not wish to lay 
myself open to the reproach of negligence and most sub¬ 
missively report to Your Imperial Majesty that my business 
with His Spanish Majesty having been settled late in the 
evening, I on the very same night departed for England. 

Then, most gracious Emperor, I in accordance with my 
instructions sent for Sir Thomas Chaloner, who, however, 
is no Councillor nor has much influence. He besides is not 
so much on Your Imperial Majesty’s side as Your Imperial 
Majesty supposes, for he was not at all willing explicitly 
to state that he would aid me in the matter, when e.g. I 
begged him to convey my greetings and commendations 
to the Councillors. In short he wished to be neutral. He 
came to see me in the evening and I desired him to request 
the Privy Councillors to announce me to the Queen, as I 
had been sent by Your Imperial Majesty with a letter and 
an oral petition, and further to request them to appoint 
an hour when I might appear before Her Royal Highness 
for the purpose of submitting my suit at a private audience. 
I was thereupon informed that this would be on the 28th 
of May at three o’clock in the afternoon. Now, when I 
appeared at Court with the Bishop of Aquila, he was received 
first by the Queen, having been charged with a commission 
to her by His King and Master, and delivered her a letter, 
the tenor of which Your Imperial Majesty will learn from 
the enclosed copy marked Z. Then I, breathing a prayer 
to the Almighty, began to speak on my business, and what 
I said may be seen from the copy marked A. The Queen 
having read Your Imperial Majesty’s letter answered. She 
returned Your Imperial Majesty her most grateful thanks 
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for the greeting and felicitations and also for the honour 
conferred on her by your message. She rejoiced exceedingly 
that Your Imperial Majesty was hale and in good health. 
As regards the suit, from which she gathered that Your 
Imperial Majesty proposed for this marriage one of Your 
dearly beloved sons, she could not sufficiently thank Your 
Imperial Majesty for the honour shown her in deeming her 
worthy to marry one of your sons, and as she had ever 
regarded and would continue to regard Your Imperial 
Majesty as her dear Lord and cousin, and was loyally and 
well-disposed towards Your Imperial Majesty, and had 
besides been informed by the former Legate Count von 
Helffenstein of Your Imperial Majesty’s friendly and fatherly 
desire, she would fain gratify Your Imperial Majesty. She 
had been desired in marriage by many during and after 
her imprisonment. Her Council and her loyal subj ects daily 
and hourly begged and exhorted her to marry whom she 
would, so that they might hope to have heirs for this Royal 
Crown of England. She owed it to Your Imperial Majesty 
to render service, and she would fain to the best of her 
ability recompense and merit this honour, love, paternal 
fidelity and friendship with her own possessions and those 
of the Crown. Whenever it should be possible, she would 
not only fulfil the wish of her faithful subjects, but also, 
if need arose and they thereby were served and helped, 
hazard her life. But now she could swear by the salvation 
of her soul, and as she stood in need of and desired to obtain 
God’s Grace on the Day of Judgment, that she to this hour 
had never set her heart upon, nor had come so far as to 
wish to marry, anyone in the whole world. She also would 
not that it be assumed that she had forsworn marriage en¬ 
tirely, for she was but human and not insensible to human 
emotions and impulses, and when it became a question of 
the weal of her Kingdom, or it might be for other reasons, 
her heart and mind might change. It is true that she had 
found the celibate life so agreeable, and was so accustomed 
to it, that she would rather go into a nunnery, or for that 
matter suffer death, than marry against her will. She did 
not doubt that there were prospects of a better and greater 
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marriage for Your Imperial Majesty’s beloved son, and 
she therefore entreated Your Imperial Majesty not to take 
her answer amiss, which she had given with a pure and 
upright heart. 

But as regards the embassy that Your Imperial Majesty 
purposes to send here to deliberate upon and conclude 
this marriage, she would not in this matter dictate to Your 
Imperial Majesty. It was not, however, her wish, and 
she deemed it sufficient that Your Imperial Majesty had 
sent me. But should the embassy come, she would not 
that Your Imperial Majesty be subjected to the derision 
of the natives, or otherwise be a loser. 

Thereupon, most gracious Emperor, I replied to Her Royal 
Highness that, considering the confidence and hope which 
Your Majesty had conceived on the strength of the two 
letters and the reports of Count George von Helffenstein, 
I was sorely grieved that I should experience a disappoint¬ 
ment. But that I still hoped that Her Royal Highness 
would treasure up all that I had set forth, and would care¬ 
fully deliberate with her faithful councillors upon the great 
benefit and well-being that would proceed from this marriage, 
not only for her realm, but also for all Christendom, seeing 
that so much of moment depended upon it. That she would 
then, I hoped, be able to give me a better answer. 

I then begged the Bishop to join me and we both entreated 
the Queen to appoint some of her Privy Councillors to whom 
we might submit our business for further consideration. 
This was granted us, and from the speech marked A Your 
Imperial Majesty will see that I have not mentioned the 
two young Princes by name, one reason being that I wished 
to confer with the Councillors, in order that, had they 
preconcerted anything, I might show sufficient cause and 
reason why my most gracious Master, Archduke Ferdinand, 
was unable to contract this marriage, and also that I might 
be able to propose my most gracious Lord, Archduke Charles, 
free from all suspicion, and further to adduce all the argu¬ 
ments that I in private had in store, so that this marriage 
might come about even against the wish of some of the 
Councillors. I was also asked by the Queen herself why 
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we first negotiated for the Archduke Ferdinand and now 
appeared for the Archduke Charles, and why the Archduke 
Charles has been preferred to the Archduke Ferdinand in 
phis marriage transaction. I made everything clear to 
them, and they expressed themselves content. Thereupon 
the hour was fixed for two o’clock on the 29th of May, 
when I propounded everything to them, as is shown in the 
copy marked D. They replied that they wished to deliber¬ 
ate upon everything that I had just submitted, and would 
then lay it before the Queen and give me the answer on the 
ist. 

On the 30th of May the Queen commanded me to appear 
and talked to me in private most kindly. When I and the 
Bishop of Aquila stepped towards her and besought her to 
lay our petition before her Council, she answered that every¬ 
thing had been already weighed and deliberated, wherefore 
she would disclose to me her real mind. She was sorry that 
she this time could give me no better answer, for she knew 
full well that her answer could not be agreeable. But she 
could testify before God that at heart she was still of the 
same mind, and if I so desired she would give it me in writing. 

To this I replied that it was necessary that I should 
receive an answer, the nature of which depended upon her. 
She then told me that her Council had discussed the matter 
in all its aspects and had advised her ; but that she could 
not change her opinion, which she had just discovered to 
me, and that she at present was resolved not to marry, but 
to remain in a state of celibacy, and only God alone, with 
Whom all things were possible, could for grave reasons 
change this. On the whole it was an answer like the first. 

I now replied that I was sorry not to have heard a better 
answer, and that I doubted whether Your Imperial Majesty 
had anticipated such a reply, for from Her Royal Highness’s 
letters and Count von Helffenstein’s reports Your Imperial 
Majesty had understood that she was favourably disposed 
to the proposal. I also intimated that I had sent Your 
Imperial Majesty a written statement of the whole affair, 
exactly as I had discussed it with Her Royal Highness, 
and that I should also report the matter orally to Your 
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Imperial Majesty. She thereupon asked me whether I 
personally was proceeding to Your Imperial Majesty and 
when I told her that I would do whatsoever Her Royal 
Highness might decide, she said that if I would, I might 
stay here, and should send her letter to Your Imperial Majesty 
through one of my suite. Although she now writes to Your 
Imperial Majesty that it was I who begged for permission 
to stay here, I desire only to write the truth, and that is 
that things happened as I have stated above. Her Royal 
Highness showed clearly that she was not loth that I should 
stay here, and moreover she expressed the opinion that 
Your Majesty was in too great haste in this matter. To 
which I answered that no other interpretation could be put 
upon Your Imperial Majesty’s haste than that it proceeded 
from a good heart and a mind that was prepared to resort 
to all friendly means, and that Your Imperial Majesty 
desired to be under obligation to her. Further she promised 
to send me through her Secretary William Cecil a letter 
to Your Imperial Majesty, which was to be dispatched on the 
ist. She then sent me her Secretary with the request 
that I should give him a detailed account of all that the 
Queen and I had hitherto said upon the matter, so that 
he might be able to draft the letter to Your Imperial Majesty. 
I promised to do so, and gave them the statement set 
forth in the copy marked C, which may it please Your Im¬ 
perial Majesty to approve. I was then given the letter 
to Your Imperial Majesty to read aloud, and not finding 
it correct in all points, I again requested another audience 
and obtained it for the 3rd of June at nine o’clock in the 
forenoon. I there stated that I gathered from Her Royal 
Highness’s letter (and this they had had in view before I 
raised objections and had received a further answer) that 
she not only would not consent to the marriage for the 
time being, but also cut off all hopes for the future, for 
which reason I did not know why I should stay here any 
longer. Further that I was not a little astonished that 
Her Royal Highness should herself own that she did not 
know in what degree or in what direction her mind might 
change, and was also not determined to remain unmarried. 
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Further that I learned from the Royal letter that Her 
Royal Highness considered my staying here unnecessary, 
and so I did not wish to trouble her or remain here against 
her will, although I knew for certain that Your Imperial 
Majesty would desire it. I therefore begged Her Royal 
Highness firstly to be pleased to inform me whether my 
staying here was agreeable to her or not, and whether this 
marriage business should be carried on or not; that I would 
act in obedience to her commands. To this she replied 
that she had no wish to dictate to me, that I might do as I 
pleased, but she would not like to say that my being here 
on account of the marriage question was disagreeable to 
her, (as she does not intend to marry yet. Your Imperial 
Majesty may conceive that she only wished to put me off 
with empty idle words) for she was well content with me. 

After I had said a few words of a confidential nature to 
Her Royal Highness, I begged for myself that as she had 
not as yet resolved to marry, she would do me the grace to 
tell me in confidence whether by waiting hopes were justified. 
Should Her Royal Highness chance in the course of time 
to make up her mind in regard to this marriage question, 
I should make it my care that a proper Orator was sent 
here to conduct matters. Should she then (as is to be 
hoped) change her mind, she would learn from him that 
Your Imperial Majesty had not wavered in your resolution ; 
that I therefore wished to write to Your Imperial Majesty. 
Should it then please Your Imperial Majesty and Herself, 
I hoped that it would come about. 

She answered as before, adding that it did not become 
her to give Your Imperial Majesty advice, nor explicitly 
to say that she would marry within a short time, for her 
heart had not yet spoken, and even if she saw clearly in 
regard to present resolutions, she yet could not answer for 
the future. 

So I took my leave, saying that I should send her letter 
to Your Imperial Majesty and would implicitly obey the 
commands of Your Imperial Majesty. 

I indicated this to the Bishop of Aquila (who is in truth 
a staunch, true and diligent servant of Your Imperial 
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Majesty’s and gave me every advice and assistance) and 
talked the matter over with him. He strongly counselled 
that, as the interests of all Christendom are concerned in 
this marriage, Your Imperial Majesty should send an 
Orator proper hither, and by means of frequent letters 
from Your Imperial Majesty give him occasion to speak to 
Her Royal Highness and so continue to promote this marri¬ 
age question without cessation. Her mind might in the 
meantime change and ere long she would incline to Your 
Majesty’s side, and then Your Imperial Majesty would have 
to send a sumptuous embassy with the marriage conditions. 

So far as I can judge from the various conversations I 
had with Her Royal Highness, I do not think that this 
business should be discontinued, and she herself wrote to 
Your Imperial Majesty that she did not wish to be over- 
hasty. An Orator in ordinary would therefore not be 
unprofitable, for she would then see that Your Imperial 
Majesty was seeking all possible ways and leaving nothing 
undone that might avail in this matter. 

I have written thus at length, in order that Your Imperial 
Majesty may discern what is needful; and I shall ever 
most faithfully perform what Your Imperial Majesty may 
be pleased to command, and commend myself to my most 
gracious sovereign in most submissive obedience. Written 
at London on the 7th June 1559. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s 
most submissive and most obedient servant 

Caspar Breuner. 

Further, most Gracious Emperor, I have learned, and this 
for certain, that for the last 15 months, the King of Sweden 
has had an ambassador here who is urging a marriage between 
the said Queen and the King’s eldest son, to whom the 
Queen seems to show great favour. This ambassador had 
an audience of the Queen on the 29th of May and in the 
name of his King begged for a gracious and final decision, 
his King having besought her while she was yet in prison 
and desired her in marriage for his son, and he, the ambassa¬ 
dor having been here so long on account of the marriage, 
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Her Royal Highness should also be prepared, because in a 
few days a splendid embassy of His Sovereign and King 
would arrive to treat finally with Her Royal Highness in 
the matter of the marriage and he must therefore most 
submissively request that Her Royal Highness purpose not 
to give a refusal. The Queen answered that she owed the 
King of Sweden much friendship and great gratitude, and 
she would fain know by what means she could best show 
him such. To this the Orator replied that that might 
easily be done in a few words, if she would give him the 
certainty that she would accept his young master. To which 
she rejoined, that, as God help her, she was willing to acknow¬ 
ledge the friendship received at the hands of the King of 
Sweden with gold and lands and all friendly means, except 
marriage, for she had till now no wish to marry. The 
Orator replied that of land, people, gold and silver and 
other treasures his Lord and King had enough and to spare, 
and desired nothing but her royal self. 

Further the said Queen intimated to the ambassador that 
she was not pleased to hear that his King intended sending 
a splendid embassy to her, by which he would incur great 
expenses, and that it would suffice if he stayed here so long, 
and then she desired him to write to his King that he should 
not send this embassy. 

Again the ambassador answered her that such a letter 
would be of no avail because the embassy was already on 
the way and would arrive in a few days. 

Whether anything was discussed in secret and agreed 
upon I do not know. But I know full well that on the 
day before the said ambassador had this audience, the 
Queen had sent one of the maids of honour to him to find 
out how he fared, and how he did. What happened there I 
do not know, but on the very next day he had this audience. 
He presented the maid-of-honour with a trinket worth 300 
crowns, and, as I have been informed by tradespeople, has 
made presents of more than forty thousand crowns in the 
shape of valuables. God grant that this avail them naught ! 

There is also an ambassador from Denmark, where a marriage 
with the Queen is much counted upon ; but only in secret. 
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Further from France on behalf of Duke William of Savoy, 
and the Duke of Nemours. 

Likewise a Scot, who is of good family and very handsome, 
but of not very great repute. 

These are the people outside the kingdom of England, 
who desire the Queen in marriage. In England itself there 
are the Earl of Arundel, a man of forty-four or forty-five 
years, who is labouring hard to this end, and further another 
nobleman, of but little eminence and fortune. He is a 
very handsome man, knows many languages and is a great 
favourite of the Queen. His name is Pickering, and it is 
said that the Queen prefers him to all the others that are 
in England. Despite his small fortune, he lives at times 
in great state. When the whim seizes him he lives like 
a prince all alone in a stately house. But many of the 
eminent men of the land are against this marriage, and 
it is to be feared that if the Queen do not soon declare whom 
she will take, there will be a broil in England between the 
various factions. 

The names of the Queen’s Councillors. 

William Herbert, Earl of Penbruch 
Francis Russel, Earl of Bedford 
Edward Clinton, Lord High Admiral 
Sir Thomas Parr, Chancellor of the Treasury 
Sir Nicholas Bachon, Keeper of the Privy Seal, an honour¬ 
able, wise, pious man, has much to do with the Queen 
Mr. William Cecil, is held in very high esteem by the Queen 
The Marquis of Winchester 
The Marquis of Northamton 
The Earl of Arundel 
Sir Edward Rogers, Comptroller 
Mr. Francis Chonds, Vice Chamberlain 
Mr. Ricarde Sachfeld 
Mr. John Mason 

The Earl of Shrohbergh, who is not here 
The Earl of Herbie, who is not here. 

These are the most important. 
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Alvaro de Quadra, Spanish diplomatist, descended of a Neapoli¬ 
tan family. In 1542 became Abbot of the Monastery of St. Antony 
in Naples, and in 1553, at the wish of Charles V, Bishop of Aquila. 
He died while holding the office of Royal Spanish legate in England. 

Eric XIV, King of Sweden, born 1533, succeeded 1560, deposed 
on the 29th September 1568, died 1577 in prison. He was married 
to Catharina Mansdodter, the daughter of a corporal. Eric was 
one of the handsomest and most learned princes of his age, but 
went mad after some very unfortunate undertakings. He conducted 
negotiations for a matrimonial alliance not only with Elizabeth, but 
also with Mary Stuart. 

The King of Sweden's ambassador was Nils Gyllenstierna (Nicholas 
Guilderstern). 

James IV, Earl of Arran, Duke of Chatellerault. He accompanied 
James V to France, and in 1542 was appointed Regent and Guardian 
to the young Queen, Mary Stuart. He laboured to bring about the 
marriage of Mary Stuart with Edward VI, but finally abandoned 
this plan and went over to the French party, whereupon he was 
created Duke of Chatellerault. On Mary Stuart’s return from 
France, he was, in 1566, banished to France, but on Mary’s down¬ 
fall returned to Scotland in 1569, became a partisan of the Queen, 
and for several years fought bravely in her cause, till in the year 
1573 he surrendered to the young King, James VI, and the Regent, 
the Earl of Morton. His brother John, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
was in 1571 charged with being accessory to the murder of Murray 
and was hanged. 

Sir William Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke, 1501 7-1570. 
Played a great political role under Edward VI. The Protector, 
Somerset, endeavoured to win him over to his faction. Was a 
member of the court that condemned Somerset. His eldest son 
married Katherine Grey. Together with Northumberland he en¬ 
deavoured to secure the throne to Lady Jane Grey, but then sided 
with Mary, who, although he had rendered himself suspect in 
Wyatt’s rebellion, made him commandant of the troops assembled 
in London. These troops offered such a feeble resistance that he 
may perhaps with justice be accused of having an understanding 
with the rebels. When Philip II courted Mary he conducted the 
Spanish envoy into the royal chambers. Philip was greatly attached 
to Pembroke, and to him were entrusted the peace negotiations 
between France and England. In 1556 he became Governor of 
Calais. Later he became Captain-General of the English troops in 
France. Immediately upon Mary’s decease he hastened to Hatfield 
to pay homage to Elizabeth and took part in the first privy council 
of the Queen. Cecil reposed great confidence in him and often sent 
him to Scotland as a negotiator. In 1568 he became Lord Steward 
of the Household. For furthering Norfolk’s marriage plans with 
Mary Stuart he was imprisoned in Windsor in 1569. 
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Sir Nicholas Bacon, 1509-1579. A zealous Protestant, Cecil’s 
brother-in-law. Appointed Keeper of the Great Seal and Privy 
Councillor in 1558. In 1568 and 1570 President of the commission 
that inquired into the charges brought by the Scots against Mary 
Stuart. 

Sir Amyas Paulet, Marquis of Winchester, I536?-I588. Mary 
Stuart’s gaoler. Governor of Jersey. In 1576 was sent to Paris 
as ambassador and in this capacity was busied with the plans for 
the marriage of Elizabeth with Alencon. Was recalled in 1579. 
In 1585 was on Walsingham’s recommendation entrusted with the 
surveillance of Mary Stuart and continued to be her gaoler till her 
execution. He was afterwards appointed Chancellor of the Order 
of the Garter. In 1588 the Queen sent him to the Netherlands to 
treat with the States-General. Some of his letters hav e been 
published. 

William Parr, Marquis of Northampton, 1513-1571. English 
statesman, who had also been of the Privy Council under Henry VIII. 
A few military expeditions under his leadership had but small 
success. In the reign of Queen Mary he was sent to the Tower and 
condemned to death. But he was only deprived of the Order of 
the Garter, and on the 31st December 1553 released from the Tower 
and shortly afterwards pardoned. Not long after he was again sus¬ 
pected of conspiracy and again imprisoned in the Tower. As long 
as Mary lived he could not resume his great position, but under 
Elizabeth his star rose again resplendent. It was to him she 
specially turned for advice on the new Code of Laws. In the year 
1559 be was again made a Knight of the Garter and was charged 
with important missions of internal policy. When he died, in 1571, 
the expenses of his funeral was borne by the Queen. He con¬ 
tracted several marriages, all of which ended most unhappily. 

Henry Fitzalan, twelfth Earl of Arundel, 1511 ?-i58o. Fought in 
1544 against France and appointed Chamberlain under Henry VIII. 
Under Edward VI he became a member of the Council of Regency 
which was swept aside by Somerset. For some time he was sus¬ 
pected of making common cause with the Protector. On the death 
of Edward VI he protested against Mary and Elizabeth being 
declared bastards and as such not entitled to succeed to the throne. 
He openly opposed Northumberland’s plans for depriving the Prin¬ 
cesses of their rights and took a prominent part in proclaiming 
Mary Queen. Mary made him Lord Steward of the Royal House¬ 
hold. He welcomed Philip when he landed at Southampton, and 
received a Charter of Incorporation of the Merchant Adventurers 
of England for the discovery of new lands. Elizabeth left him in 
all his dignities and repeatedly entrusted him with difficult negotia¬ 
tions in Scotland. She also visited him at his country seat Non¬ 
such. In 1566 he fell out with the Queen and went to Italy on 
account of a gouty ailment. On his return, ^67, he was welcomed by 
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two thousand nobles on horseback, amongst them Pembroke, Sussex, 
Leicester, and was escorted to London, where he paid homage to 
the Queen. It is said that on this occasion he presented the Queen 
with the first carriage that had ever come to England, and the first 
pair of silk stockings. But this tradition is said to be untrue. 
For furthering the marriage project of Norfolk and Mary Stuart 
he was arrested, but again liberated on Leicester’s intercession. On 
the disclosure of the Rudolfi conspiracy it was discovered that he 
had for many years been plotting against Elizabeth, and was then 
kept under surveillance in his house till the end of his life. 

Sir Edward Roger, 1498 1-1567. Comptroller of the Household 
under Queen Elizabeth, with whom he was a favourite. He was 
Parry’s successor. 

Sir James Croft, died 1591. Was arrested by Queen Mary for 
alleged high treason, but was liberated by Elizabeth on her acces¬ 
sion to the throne. In 1560 he was accused of intriguing with 
Mary of Guise. In 1570 he was appointed Privy Councillor and a 
member of the court that tried Mary Stuart. In 1588 he was sent 
to negotiate peace with Alexander Farnese. On this occasion he was 
found to have committed high treason and was sent to the Tower. 

Thomas Sackville, first Earl of Dorset, Baron Buckhurst, 1536- 
1608. English statesman. He first occupied himself with poetry 
and music, but then turned to politics. Was often entrusted with 
important diplomatic missions, but for some time incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Queen, because he could not agree with Leicester. 
He was one of the foremost members of the English peace com¬ 
mission at the conclusion of peace between Spain and England. 

Sir John Mason, 1503-1566. Statesman. Studied as a youth at 
Paris, and devoted himself to the diplomatic career. Travelled in 
France, Spain, and Italy, and was then employed as a diplomatist 
in Spain. Under Edward VI he was charged with the conduct of 
the negotiations on the English-Scotch boundary question, and 
these negotiations took him to Paris in the capacity of English 
ambassador to the Court of Charles V, and was present at his abdi¬ 
cation, of which he gives a very vividly coloured description. Under 
Queen Elizabeth he acquired great influence on the conduct of for¬ 
eign affairs, and was besides Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
He was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Has the reputation of 
having been a brilliant lawyer. It is recorded that he had always 
remained faithful to the Roman Catholic creed. 

George Talbot, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, was given watch and 
ward over Mary Stuart who was held captive in England. This 
Queen resided at his various country seats till 1584. In 1572 he 
presided over the process against the Duke of Norfolk, and after 
the latter’s execution was appointed Earl Marshal of England. 

Henry Stanley, fourth Earl of Derby, 1531-1593. Privy Coun¬ 
cillor and member of the Court that tried Mary Stuart. 
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Speech held by Baron Breuner, before the Councillors of Queen 
Elizabeth on the 29th May 1559 on the question of the marriage 
with the Archduke Charles. (Latin excerpt) 

Most highly honoured Councillors! 

The most puissant, invincible Roman Emperor my gracious 
Sovereign, has two illustrious sons who are unmarried. The first 
of them is the Prince Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, twenty-six 
years of age; the second, the Prince Charles, Archduke of Austria, 
my gracious master, twenty years old. Both are well instructed 
and educated in all things befitting sons of an Emperor and princely 
Archdukes. Here, however, I will make no further mention of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, for His Imperial Majesty is aware that His 
Highness for certain just and important reasons does not wish to 
marry; as he is so devoted to the art of war and other matters 
worthy of an ambitious prince that he desires to be free from the 
bonds of matrimony and from the cares of posterity. His Sacred 
Imperial Majesty therefore does not desire to force him into the 
bonds of matrimony against his will. 

There remains therefore His Highness the Archduke Charles, 
whom His Imperial Majesty proffers to the illustrious Queen and 
this most famous realm, in order that you may, if it so please you, 
have him as the consort of Your Illustrious Queen and as the patron 
and furtherer of your State. 

His Highness is in the flower of manhood. He has a command 
of many languages and Will therefore be able to master your lan¬ 
guage within a short space of time. He is of a friendly, generous 
disposition. He is so talented for his age, that His Imperial Majesty 
has employed him in very difficult and important affairs, both 
within the territories of His Imperial Majesty and in the outlying 
provinces, with marvellous success. 

These are the virtues which without deceit and of verity are to 
be discerned in the aforesaid Archduke, my gracious master. 

On the greatness and might of the House of Austria I will be 
silent, for they are known to you all. 

It is for you, most eminent Councillors, to judge whether what 
I have here set forth is consonant with the dignity and estate of the 
famous English realm, and to decide whether the others who wish 
to marry your illustrious Queen are equally worthy. 

But knowing that His Sacred Imperial Roman Majesty is the 
friend and Lord of all illustrious Sovereigns, it does not become me 
to speak more thereon. 

But of one thing I am certain ; if you, most honoured Sirs, are 
just judges in this cause, you will prefer no one to my illustrious 
Prince, the Archduke Charles, my gracious master. 
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Baron Pollweiler to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

Brussels, 11 June 1559. 

Most gracious Roman Emperor ! Whatever I hear and 
understand I at all times report to Your Imperial Majesty. 
In the following I submit to Your Imperial Majesty my 
opinion, and my speech. Methinks that everyone here 
is eagerly expecting Your Imperial Majesty to send an 
embassy to England. I do not know whether this be chiefly 
because they hope that the marriage between Your Imperial 
Majesty’s son and the Queen of England will come about, 
or for another reason of which I am ignorant. Perhaps 
they believe that they will thereby be able to keep the 
French from undertaking anything against England. One 
thing is certain, if the Queen of England is guided not by 
blind love (of which I have no proofs, but merely know what 
people tell me, who speak according to the belief they lean 
to) but by reason, no marriage can be more suitable and 
better for her. As I hear, she herself says and acknowledges 
this. 

For, if the Queen were to take the noblest and fittest man 
in her realm, she would affront one-half of the Kingdom, 
for there are thousands who deem themselves worthy to 
be made the Queen’s consort. But if the son of the Roman 
Emperor were made the Protector of the realm, the others 
would then feel less scorned and slighted. Should the Queen, 
however, wed a nobleman or knight, such as Pickering, in 
less than a month both the Queen and the new King would 
be slain. It is also evident that the King of Spain would 
by no means suffer England to pass under the control of 
France, for then shipments from Spain would have to recom¬ 
mence, which would leave Spain completely helpless, and a 
certain prey to the French. Should his Spanish Royal 
Majesty and the French come to an agreement and occupy 
a part of the Kingdom—which is quite possible, for both 
parties are itching to do so, being thereto incited, entreated 
and tempted by many Englishmen,—this community of, 
interests, which would not subsist very long, would finally 
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have the same issue as that which has been the lot of the 
Kingdom of Naples at various times. So this may be the 
best way, which the English themselves, and also other 
people perhaps, would prefer. I have also learned that if 
Your Imperial Majesty’s son were brought here, no one here 
would hanker any more after the Swede or the Dane, for 
they are (so it is reported), savage, awkward and ill-bred. 
But I find no reason why the Queen should thus protract 
the affair. For in the natural course of events the Queen 
is of an age where she should in reason and as is woman’s 
way, be eager to marry and be provided for. It would 
also be best for her Kingdom, for then she could obtain 
and keep the coalition of Your Imperial Majesty and His 
Royal Majesty of Spain. The natural and necessary 
inference from all this is, either that she has married secretly, 
or that she has already made up her mind to marry someone 
in England or out of it, and for the purpose of safeguarding 
herself against the King of Spain and the King of France 
is postponing matters under the cloak of Your Imperial 
Majesty’s son, my gracious master. For that she should 
wish to remain a maid and never marry is inconceivable. 
It may likewise be that she is so harassed by cares and 
doubts, that she does not know how rightly to act, and there¬ 
fore protracts the matter (and yet she does not display 
pusillanimity in her deeds and character). I have desired 
to give Your Imperial Majesty a minute account in order 
that the matter may be precisely prosecuted. There is an 
Italian here of the name of John Anton of Valence whom I 
find to be highly experienced in English affairs and is well 
known to many people there. He held out hopes of gaining 
a thorough knowledge of all matters and of the purpose 
and intention of the Queen, in a few days. In so far as it 
may please Your Imperial Highness I should dispatch him 
thither in all secrecy (may it please Your Imperial Majesty 
to repay the costs of his journey and his stay there). I 
most modestly and submissively await Your Imperial 
Majesty’s decision hereon, and desire to commend myself 
and my brothers in most loyal obedience and diligence. 

Dated, Brussels, the nth June 1559. 



EMPEROR FERDINAND I 

From an oil-painting by Hans Maler o/Schwaz in the Vienna Art Museum 
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Nicholas von Pollweiler, a Swiss noble, and zealous partisan of 
Philip II, who was also frequently employed as a Papal diplomatic 
agent. In 1557, under the pretext of wishing to fight against the 
Turks in Hungary, he with two regiments of foot and 1,000 horse, 
advanced upon Strassburg. Here he crossed the river and, with 
8,000 foot and eight large field-pieces, raided the bishopric of Metz, 
pillaging and burning many towns. He then advanced upon Besan- 
§on and Dole, hoping to be able to make an inroad into France, 
but was compelled to retire by a strong levy of the King of France, 
who was supported by the Swiss. In the year 1562, it was rumoured 
in Germany that the Pope had commissioned Some German leaders 
of mercenary troops, and Pollweiler above all, to massacre the ad¬ 
herents of the Augsburg Confession. It was asserted that the King 
of Spain would place troops from the Netherlands at Pollweiler’s 
disposal, and that the Pope would make an incursion into the 
Grissons with his own troops and Spanish mercenaries. 

Jean de Montluc, 1508-1579. French diplomatist and Bishop. 
Had originally been a Dominican monk. His supple and prudent 
nature had soon attracted the attention of the Royal Court and he 
was sent on a diplomatic mission to Turkey and later to Venice. In 
1543 he became Bishop of Valence, and confidential adviser of 
Catharine of Medici, at whose court he was the preacher. In 1560 
the Guises entrusted him with the negotiations between the Scotch 
insurgents and Mary of Guise. This mission was, however, a failure. 
His mission to Elizabeth had as little success. He reached the 
zenith of his career when he was sent to Poland in order to com¬ 
pass the election of the Duke of Anjou (later King Henry III of 
France). This task he successfully accomplished. When the King 
left Poland, he was followed by Montluc, who, strangely enough, 
for some time sympathized with the Huguenots. The Jesuits, how¬ 
ever, were able to lead him back again into the fold of the Catholic 
Church. 

18 

Baron Breuner to the Emperor Ferdinand. ( German ) 

London, 13 June 1559 - 

Most gracious Emperor! At all times of my life I am 
your lifelong and most obedient servant. I dispatched 
Augustin de Anda by post on the 7th June with several 
writings, which, I trust. Your Imperial Majesty has received. 
Although the Queen affects a certain strangeness, she is quite 
otherwise in conversation ; especially since I have continued 
the negotiations with her (God knows what a sorry business 
that is) she has comported herself better and more confid- 
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ingly from day to day. Since Augustin de Anda left I 
have been three times with her. 

The first time on the ioth of June, I, after supper, to 
refresh myself took a boat on the river, and the Queen came 
there too, recognized and summoned me. She spoke a long 
while with me, and invited me to leave my boat and take 
a seat in that of the Treasurer’s. She then had her boat 
laid alongside and played upon the lute. The same evening 
Her Royal Highness herself commanded me to come to 
her palace, for which I thanked her and promised to obey, 
and accordingly went to the Church-parade the next morning. 
There I had to converse with the Queen on many religious 
questions. She asked me what views Your Imperial 
Majesty held. I then told her the truth, but of the Archduke 
Charles I related that he had at all times and in all questions 
of religion and other matters shown himself to be an obedient 
son to Your Majesty ; that the said Archduke was happily 
possessed of a noble and select understanding, and that he 
would do nothing against God and his word. So with the 
help of the Almighty various reasonable ways and means 
would be found and there would then be no longer any 
reason to forgo the marriage. 

With this she seemed quite content. She then invited 
me to breakfast with her, and after the meal spoke much 
and gaily and desired me to come on the river again in 
the evening. When I arrived there she invited me into her 
boat, made me take the helm and was altogether very talka¬ 
tive and merry. 

Everybody kept saying that such honour had never been 
shown to anyone but me. On the barge she conversed 
with nobody else, and often of her own accord began to 
talk about the Archduke Charles. From her conversation 
I gathered that she is quite content to be on Your Majesty’s 
side for she frequently said that she was certainly not 
willing to marry before she had seen the wooer in person. 
I endeavoured to argue her out of this, and begged her to 
resolve to give a favourable and final answer. Hereupon 
she asked what she should say, as she had not yet made 
up her mind to marry. I then warmly and strongly com¬ 
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mended the Archduke Charles, and concluded by saying 
that Your Imperial Majesty would by no means break off 
the negotiations. 

Someone should come here who would live sumptuously, 
give freely, but he must not be a Spaniard, nor defend the 
old religion too warmly, for he would thereby mar more than 
he makes. He would have to wait upon the Queen often 
and submit to her whenever she so wished. 

I herewith commend myself most submissively to Your 
Imperial Majesty and beg Your Imperial Majesty graciously 
to forgive my writing so much and so untidily, for the French 
ambassador is waiting for me in my room, and yet in order 
not to miss the ordinary post I would fain finish this letter 
before I speak to him. 

London, 13th June 1559. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s 
most loyal and most obedient servant 

Caspar Breuner. 

19 

The Emperor Ferdinand to Baron Breuner. (Latin) 

Augsburg, the 22nd June 1559. 

Dear and faithful liegeman ! We have received your 
letter addressed to us from London on the 7th of this 
month, and at the same time the letter from the august 
Queen of England, our beloved sister and cousin. 

In your letter you apprise us how you executed the com¬ 
mission with which you were charged to the august Queen 
and her Privy Councillors as well as other proper persons, 
and also what answer you have finally obtained. We 
approve your procedure and your zeal. 

Having carefully weighed the answer and the general 
situation, we have, for weighty reasons, determined that it 
would not be advisable to push these negotiations too 
vehemently, or to abandon them entirely, until we know 
for certain what the Queen and her subjects think of the 
change in religion, of the proposed marriage, and of other 
matters in which we are interested, and also what they seem 

H 
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to expect. On this point we refer you to the contents of the 
enclosed letter. 

In the meantime we graciously charge you to deliver our 
letter to the Queen on the proper occasion, and when the 
Queen comes to speak of these things, in confidential con¬ 
versation to observe the spirit and sense of our letter, and 
not to depart therefrom until our Orator proper, whom we 
shall hasten to send, has arrived. In the meantime you 
should attentively observe what progress the change in 
belief is making ; zealously inquire how the Queen comports 
herself towards her other suitors ; and further on what 
foundation the somewhat discreditable rumours that are 
being spread from certain quarters touching the honour 
of the Queen, are based; for you may easily judge how 
nearly it concerns us and our princely son to obtain exact 
and certain knowledge on these matters. 

Furthermore you shall inquire how the great ones of the 
realm are disposed towards the Queen and my son ; what 
their bearing towards one another ; whether there be among 
them persons who on account of religious questions or for 
other reasons are planning changes or an insurrection ; what 
plans the King of France and other foreign princes are revolv¬ 
ing ; the attitude of the Queen and the eminent men of the 
realm to these plans. 

On these matters and all others of which you obtain 
knowledge, you shall as soon as possible report to us. And 
as you have written to Leonhard von Harrach, Baron von 
Rohrau, our Privy Councillor, that it would be necessary 
and advisable to win over with money those from whom 
we could learn what is needful, we let you know that we 
assent to its being put into execution. Whatever moneys 
you may require for this purpose, we shall furnish as speedily 
as possible. We acquaint you with our goodwill towards 
you. 

Given at Augsburg, 22nd June 1559. 

To Caspar Breuner. 

Leonhard, fourth Baron Harrach, of Rohrau, 1514-1590. Imperial 
Aulic Councillor. Hereditary Master of the Horse in Lower 
Austria. Knight of the Golden Fleece. 
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The Emperor Ferdinand to the Archduke Maximilian. 

(German) 

Augsburg, 24th June 1559. 

Most illustrious, high-born Prince, dearly beloved Son ! 
I wrote to Your Love before, stating what had at first chanced 
in the matter of the English marriage and I have sent Your 
Love a complete report of all that has been done and written 
here and yonder from the very beginning up to the date 
of this letter, in order that Your Love may be sufficiently 
instructed in all that has happened, for Your Love will have 
heard from all quarters of changes and alterations that 
have occurred since November. When we commenced the 
negotiations we were in great hopes that religion would 
not be of great weight, as it has since become, and that 
the Queen and the greater part of her country would be 
preserved in our devout and true religion and this it was 
that induced and caused me to continue the negotiations. 
Furthermore the Queen herself wished that the negotiations 
be carried on. As Your Love will see, the slander proceeds 
from many persons and however much one speak and write 
to the contrary, one party praises, another blames, so that 
in all cases the harm done is great, and even though it be 
granted that it very often happens that a woman of good 
repute is spoken ill of, I do not wish to waste words on such, 
but when the outcry is so great, and comes from so many 
sides and always has the same tenor, it is indeed an awkward 
matter, and very dangerous ; the more so as evil has ever 
been the stronger. We should also err grievously if we fell 
into a trap, or conversely were to receive a refusal. But if 
in the matter of religion there should still be some hope, 
and the evil-speaking should prove to be unfounded, such 
a kingdom is not to be despised. It is however a most 
problematical transaction, which not only concerns the 
preservation of what is and the safeguarding of honour, 
but is also not without danger to life. All this must be 
deeply pondered; how such a difficult, dangerous affair 
should be approached and how it can be converted into a 
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useful and expedient matter. There is much for and against 
it, and therefore I thought it would be wise to send an 
embassy, as Your Love will note, in order that we in the 
meantime might see from what passes and repasses what 
light may be thrown upon the two points, belief and calumny. 
I have been unwilling to leave Your Love uninformed 
and as a father entreat your aid and desire you to impart 
to me your most true counsel, setting forth how Your Love 
would act; what should be done or left undone in case 
the affair be proceeded with. For, in so far as it accords 
with our conscience and our honour, we would not that 
our son Charles miss so good an opportunity, which is of 
such moment to all of us and to our House and also to the 
King of Spain. On the other hand, not for the world would 
I do anything against my conscience and imperil my son 
Charles’s body and soul. I therefore most paternally beseech 
Your Love to give me your faithful and careful advice, and 
to advance any of your misgivings ; to counsel me as to 
what should be done or left undone in this case. As I 
beseech you, so have I also besought the King of Spain 
for his advice and his objections if any. I as a father 
did not wish to conceal all this from Your Love and now 
await your answer. 

Given at Augsburg, on the 24th of June. 

Your Love’s faithful father. 

Ferd ina nd. 

I shall daily report to Your Love all further happenings. 

21 

Excerpt from Instructions of the Emperor Ferdinand to Baron 

Breuner - (Latin) 

Augsburg, 3rd July 1559 . 

Set to work cautiously and prudently in all matters that 
concern religion ; argue not obstinately with Her Highness ; 
anger her not lest she should thereby be provoked to go over 
to the other side. 
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LETTER FROM EMPEROR FERDINAND IN HIS OWN HAND TO KING 
MAXIMILIAN 

From the Vienna State Archives 
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Report of Baron Breuner to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

( German, in cipher) 

13th July 1559. 

Most Gracious Emperor and Sire ! Of Your Imperial 
Majesty’s letters I with due reverence received the first of 
the 22nd June in Augsburg, and the second that left Augs¬ 
burg on the 3rd July I have received here and have most 
submissively noted what Your Imperial Majesty has charged 
me to do. With the help of the Almighty I will, as far as it is 
humanly possible, obediently perform all that is commanded 
by Your Imperial Majesty in this and all other matters. 

Most Gracious Emperor ! Your Imperial Majesty’s letter 
to the Queen of England was conveyed by me to Her Royal 
Highness on the 8th of July. She read it with great care 
and some passages even two or three times. She then 
intimated to me that she most heartily thanked Your 
Imperial Majesty for the friendly letter, paternal entreaty and 
doubts, and at the same time she related to me the contents 
of the said letter in four parts, having previously promised 
to show all courtesy to Your Imperial Majesty. 

Most Gracious Emperor and Sire ! Your Imperial Maj esty 
having commanded me not to press the marriage too strongly, 
but at the same time to neglect nothing, I have most obedi¬ 
ently fulfilled this command. Before the arrival of your 
letter I (unforspoken !) had gained so much that I could 
freely discuss with the Queen everything that might be of 
service to the transaction we wot of, and also enumerated 
to her all the benefits that would result for her, for her 
councillors and the eminent Estates of the Crown. Con¬ 
cerning the Queen, Your Imperial Majesty will have learned 
all that is necessary from her letter, but as regards the more 
important people of the whole Kingdom, and also the 
Commons, in so far as they think upon the matter and weigh 
it, they frankly acknowledge that should this marriage not 
come about the Crown of England would be in great peril. 

Further Your Imperial Majesty has graciously com¬ 
manded me to inquire into certain matters. To this I have 
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at all times applied myself most diligently, and now entreat 
Your Imperial Majesty to reflect that such information on 
such important points requires much time before one can 
report on such weighty matters ; and therefore I hope that 
Your Imperial Majesty will be pleased to exercise some 
patience until I shall be able to write on surer foundations. 

As regards religion I have been asked by the Queen and 
her Councillors and by many others how the Archduke 
Charles regards the question. To this I answered that I 
knew the Archduke Charles to be an obedient son of Your 
Imperial Majesty, but if ever His Highness should become 
cognizant of a better religion, God the Almighty would not 
exclude him, who was so very intelligent, from His Grace. 
As regards the command of Your Imperial Majesty that I 
should foster the Queen's friendliness and goodwill, I hope 
that Your Imperial Majesty will hear of my diligence through 
others, or through the Orator proper when Your Imperial 
Majesty sends one here. 

To-day the Queen sent up to me to my room a nobleman 
who has just arrived from France, and wrote to me through 
her Secretary that the King of France had been wounded 
by M. de Montgomery, son of M. de Lorgnes, Captain of the 
King s Bodyguard, with a lance and had expired on the 
loth of this month. May God Almighty have mercy upon 
his soul! She further graciously bade me explicitly to 
write to Your Imperial Majesty that Your Imperial Majesty 
might now have good hopes of easily recovering all that 
had been unjustly wrested from the Netherlands and others 
by the said King of France. She further desired me to 
inform Your Imperial Majesty that she had certain knowledge 
that the said King of France had made a treaty with Duke 
Christopher of Wurtemberg in order to draw him away 
from the Roman Empire, and had incited him to help and 
assist in hindering Your Imperial Majesty should you intend 
anything against the King of France * whether he had 
received money therefor she did not know. I most sub¬ 
missively thanked Her Majesty for her friendly intentions 
towards Your Imperial Majesty and promised that I should 
repeat my thanks orally. 
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Further Your Imperial Majesty has ordered me to bring 
a page, Sigismund von Seidlitz to the Court of the Queen 
of England or to some great nobleman, but for many reasons 
I do not think that this would be of great profit to the lad, 
for the Queen employs no page either in the chamber or in 
other service (as is the custom at other courts) and therefore 
none is seen at court. I have therefore spoken to a French 
lord, who has offered to take the lad into his house, not 
as a servant, but as a brother, so that when he has acquired 
some knowledge of the French language he will be sent to 
the Court of the King of France. 

The Queen has not been here since the 21st of June and 
does not return until October ; she moves from one summer 
residence to the other for change of air, it being very un¬ 
healthy here at this time of the year. At the same time 
I do not neglect to wait upon the Queen frequently, as Her 
Majesty never removes so far that she cannot be reached 
within two days. 

I herewith commend myself to Your Imperial Majesty 
my most gracious lord, in due submission and obedience. 

London, the 12th July 1559 
Your Imperial Majesty's 

Most submissive and obedient servant 
Caspar Breuner. 

Gabriel de Montgomery. Died 1574. Was an officer in the 
Scotch Lifeguards at Paris. At a tournament on the 30th of June 
1559, he quite by accident wounded King Henry II of France mor¬ 
tally. In England he went over to Protestantism and fought on 
the side of the Huguenots. 

In 1573 he commanded a fleet against the French, was taken 
prisoner and executed by command of Queen Catharine de J Medici. 
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Montluc, Bishop of Valence, to Count Helffenstein. ( Italian ) 
To the Envoy of His Imperial Majesty at the Court of His 
Majesty the Catholic King. 

London, 22 July 1559 

Gracious and High-born Sir ! 

Contrary to all my expectations I have been unfortunate, 
and instead of embarking at Antwerp as I had intended, I 
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was forced to journey by land along the coast as far as 
Calais. The consequence of my exertions was a fever, 
which seized me on the way, made me miss the fleet and 
compelled me to spend many days in bed after my arrival 
here. I have now been up three days ; limping about and 
visiting my friends and only once could I go to Court, just 
at the moment when the Queen was about to leave Green¬ 
wich, where she had been staying,-in order to sail down the 
Thames to inspect the fleet. By the ardour she displayed, 
she showed that she wished to have the fleet in good trim 
at an early date, but I do not know for what purpose. Her 
Majesty continues to show the envoy of His Imperial Majesty 
honour, very different from that shown to the others. 

Four days ago a relation of the King of Sweden appeared 
here with other persons of his connection as ambassador 
to this Queen. He had with him many noblemen, many 
horses and many servants in a livery displaying some hearts 
pierced by a javelin on the lapels of their red velvet coats, 
symbolizing the passion of their Sovereign. How his busi¬ 
ness will end I do not know. 

As regards the Scotch affairs, the Lutheran party are 
persevering in their opposition to the French and Catholics 
and make riot every day. The Queen of Scotland has retired 
m terror to a place called Dunbar where she is still staying. 
It is whispered that a war will begin between England and 
Scotland. 

As nothing else has happened here, I kiss your hand and 
humbly commend myself 

as Your Lordship’s 

most faithful servant 
Giovanni Antonio de Valence. 

(Of this letter there are extant the original and a copy. In be¬ 
tween the lines of the copy another report is written in small char¬ 
acters, and on the margin, in another handwriting. " The small 
characters have been written in white and invisible ink.” The 
original contains only the above report in clear handwriting and 
shows traces of having been chemically treated.) 

Secret Report. 

In the matter of Queen Isabella (sic) it is asserted that she will 
marry neither the King of Sweden, nor an Englishman, and that is 
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certain. The choice lies between the Archduke Charles and a 
Scotchman. The favours that Her Majesty shows Your Envoy 
are not make-believe, as she greatly desires to contract this mar- 
riage and it also finds the approbation of all with whom I have spoken 
about it. And the marriage will come about if he from Scotland 
does not interfere. For in his case there is more tenacity of pur¬ 
pose. Your Lordship knows that on the day before the King of 
France died, the son of the Regent of Scotland fled, and, travelling 
through England, hastened to Scotland, of which country he had 
been promised the Crown. If this is given to him, the Queen of 
England will marry him and unite the two Kingdoms under one 
crown. Should she not be successful in this, she will make sure 
of the Archduke. Of this I have seen all proofs and many signs. 
Your Lordship can count upon it. And we shall soon know what 
has been decided, for as soon as the man we wot of is in Scotland, 
that which has been planned will suddenly come to pass. Hence¬ 
forth I shall, if I am well, give you frequent tidings. 

I beg your Lordship to keep me in your grace, for I have cause 
further to desire the bounty of His Imperial Majesty. As regards 
my business I beg your Lordship to acquaint me with the decision 
arrived at, and to let me know what I am to do. 

24 

Baron Pollweiler to the Emperor Ferdinand. ( German) 

Brussels, 30th of July 1559. 

Most gracious Roman Emperor ! 

The letter from the person to Your Imperial Majesty 
in my last letter of the 22nd July I herewith send in original, 
and deem everything to be quite certain ; for I know that 
this person is well-known to and intimate with not only 
Baptista the Italian who taught the Queen of England 
Italian, and who is one of her favourite and private chamber¬ 
lains, but also with Cecil, the highly honoured first Coun¬ 
cillor of the Queen, and with the Queen herself. I have 
thought it necessary to bring this to Your Imperial Majesty’s 
notice by special post. 

I herewith in most obedient diligence commend myself 
and my brother. 

Brussels, the last day of July 1559. 

Your Roman-Imperial Majesty’s 
Most submissive and most obedient servant, 

Pollweiler, 
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Postscript. 

The French are making such great efforts in Scotland 
that I believe that the Earl of Arran, the son of the late 
Regent, will effect but little. 
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The Emperor Ferdinand to Baron Breuner. (Latin) 

Augsburg, 1st August 1559. 

To our dear and noble liegeman. 

We have received your letter written to us from London 
on the 13th of last month, July, and learn from it what 
experiences you have had and what you have performed 
in the English affair, and what the Queen after reading our 
letter orally answered. 

We are amazed that Her Highness has not written a 
single word on a matter of such importance, nor has given 
any sign whether she desires us to send her an Orator proper. 

We inform you that we have selected for this office our 
and the Empire’s noble and learned subject, our beloved 
Count George von Helffenstein, Baron von Gun dlfin gen, 
Governor of Upper Austria, our Councillor, in whom, he 
being persona grata to the Queen, we confide. When he 
was already equipped for the journey, he received the 
news that his wife had contracted a deadly illness, and was 
wasting away. For these and other weighty’ reasons, 
among them that, as you report, the Queen has no fixed 
court, but in order to recuperate herself, travels from one 
castle or summer residence to another, we have resolved to 
postpone this embassy awhile. 

We, therefore, graciously inform you that you in the 
meantime shall stay there, and should you be questioned 
by the Queen and her Councillors concerning the arrival 
of this Orator shall give them the reason for the delay. 

Further you shall carefully study to gather from her and 
their words whether this Orator will be welcome or not, and 
why the Queen has not yet written thereon in her letters. 
Do this as speedily as possible. 

Further we note your excuse that you have not been 
able to learn anything of that which we wished to know. 
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We would, however, that you take all pains to acquire 
sure knowledge thereof from the Councillors or Courtiers 
of the Queen, and leave no means untried to obtain the 
assistance of other friends in inquiring into these questions. 

Further we command you again and exhort you to remain 
in constant communication with the Orator of the August 
King of Spain, our devoted and beloved Right Reverend 
Bishop of Aquila, imparting to him whatever may come to 
your ears, and proceeding with his advice and help when 
you have anything to execute ; for, if you desire to bring 
this English business to a successful issue, the best means 
to this end will be that the Queen and her councillors and 
nobles learn from the said Bishop and your intimacy, unity 
and friendly contact with him, the concord and friendship 
that subsist between us and the august King of Spain. 

Further we would not conceal from you that we do not 
approve of what you said concerning our son’s religion ; 
it is neither in accordance with your instructions, nor does 
it redound much to our honour as Emperor and to our zeal 
for the Catholic religion. We will therefore that you in 
future proceed and speak more cautiously in this matter. 
On the other hand it is also not our intention that you in 
conversations with the august Queen of England gainsay 
her in questions of religion, or withstand her too obstinately, 
nor again that you pledge yourself to the other side, nor 
give Her Highness any hopes in those things of which you 
have no certain knowledge, nor any commands. 

In this matter you should well weigh our earnest and thank¬ 
ful will. 

Given at Augsburg, 1st of August 1559. 

To Caspar Breuner. 
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Baron Breuner to the Emperor Ferdinand. (German cipher) 
London, the 6th of August 1559. 

Most gracious Emperor and Sire ! I confess that at all 
times of my life it is my duty and obligation to serve Your 
Imperial Majesty in submissive obedience. 

Most gracious Emperor. Your Imperial Majesty having 




graciously commanded me to make inquiries concerning 
the alterations that have been made in the religion, I first 
of all talked and conversed with Her Royal Majesty, and 
gathered this much from her, that she in this respect would 
not be at all obstinate, but would, as she confessed to me, 
be open to reason. That there were in the Catholic Church 
many good canons which were not only excellent, but 
should also be observed; but there was also much abuse, 
that required reform. 

As regards Her Majesty’s Councillors only her Secretary 
Cecil is a Lutheran, some others are Zwinglians, some, in 
my judgment, believe little or nothing. Others some years 
ago. showed themselves very Catholic ; these are now tem¬ 
porizing, and it is these Councillors of hers who found that 
the Queen should be the Head of the Church in her King¬ 
dom, and have compiled a ritual, and convoked all Bishops, 
prelates and abbesses and all the other clergy, and laid 
before them this ordinance recognizing the said Queen 
as the Head of the Church. Whoever consented to this and 
confirmed it with an oath, was to retain his bishopric or 
benefice, whoever opposed it should be punished and forfeit 
his benefice. Till now only Wotton, the Dean of Canterbury, 
and the canons had sworn, while the others are all held in 
durance, because they would not swear, and would rather 
lose their all. The monks and nuns are by the intercession 
of the Bishop of Aquila to be sent to other countries, to 
which they may depart in peace. 

As regards the Knights and Commoners in this Kingdom, 
t ey are, as I have been told by Englishmen themselves, 
three parts Catholic and not at all pleased with this sudden 
change. I have also been informed that it would be difficult 
for them to change their religion so often, though at present 
there seems to be no stir and excitement on that score ; 
and yet I hear from many, and they among the most eminent, 
that if the Queen does not marry soon, a no small revolt on 
account of the religion and some other matters is to be 
apprehended ; and should she depart this life unmarried, 
the realm would be in greater danger than it had ever 
experienced, and much bloodshed would ensue. 
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Your Imperial Majesty further desires to hear from me 
what is going on in England itself and in what estimation 
they hold the French and other nations. Hereon I can 
report that the French are treating with the Catholics, seek 
to g ain them over to their side, and promise them help 
and assistance, hoping thereby to regain the Crown of 
England. They are therefore regarded with some suspicion. 
I have also been credibly informed that when the late King 
Henry of France held a knightly tourney to celebrate 
the marriages of his daughter and sister, the Dauphin, the 
present King, caused his heralds to bear the entire arms of 
the English Crown, and ostentatiously file past the English 
ambassador, whereat the English were not much pleased. 
I have also learned that the King of France has been fitting 
out a very strong Armada in Normandy since the twelfth 
and has further plans in mind (in my opinion to relieve the 
Queen, his sister-in-law, who is besieged in Scotland, as 
Your Imperial Majesty has already heard). But the 
English will not put too much trust in him and are also 
arming their ships, as a precautionary measure, they say. 
Further I have learned from them that they are on the 
whole not pleased with any foreign nation ; as yet they 
dislike the Germans least. On the 10th of July the Queen 
told me so herself. 

The Earl of Argyle, Earl of Angus and the Earl of Murray, 
the three greatest chiefs with eighty other nobles and a 
great following have risen against the old Queen of Scotland, 
who is of the Guise family, and a few days ago slew three 
hundred Frenchmen, and have compelled the Queen to 
retire with her people to a fortified castle called Dunbar, 
where she is now besieged. The Queen sent to the said 
Earls and desired to treat with them. To this they con¬ 
sented and then the Queen asked what the reason of the 
revolt was and what they demanded. They replied that 
they desired to be allowed to have a free choice and exercise 
of religion, and demanded that all Frenchmen should be 
expelled from the land, whereupon the Queen sent them 
word that she was greatly pained that there should be such 
dissensions in the Scottish realm and expressed the opinion 
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and wish that the Earls and their followers should desist 
from such tumults. If they would do so, she would hold 
a parliament, to which they and all the others on both sides. 
Catholics and their adversaries, should come, and whatever 
grievances there might have been in questions of religion 
and other matters, should be there discussed as needs might 
be, and all reasonable ways and means be sought. As 
concerns the French, she could not do without them, for, 
as they knew, she was a Frenchwoman. They therefore 
agreed to allow her to keep one hundred Frenchmen, the 
others to leave the country. If this were done, they as 
faithful subjects would be prepared to render her and her 
daughter all obedience. The Queen gave them time for 
consideration till the end of July. (I told Her Majesty 
the Queen of England that I regarded the proposal of the 
Queen of Scotland as not unreasonable, for peace and unity 
are of greater profit to a realm than war and discord.) They 
answered that they would shortly see what the Queen of 
Scotland's intentions were. Carrying on the conversation 
I endeavoured to discover the meaning of what she had 
said, when Her Majesty continued that she would be pleased 
if things happened according to the Queen of Scotland's 
will. 

I have heard from my informer and also believe that the 
said Counts with their adherents have many supporters 
in England and are being aided and abetted by England. 
Further there is one of the heirs of the old Queen-Regent 
of Scotland who however has remained neutral as yet. 
His name is Earl Hamilton and he has a son, whom the 
late King Henry kept in France, created Duke of Chatelle- 
rault and wished to marry to a French Princess in order 
that he might be on his side and stay in France, for he 
(King Henry) was always in fear that the said Duke might, 
in the hope that he on her death would inherit the crown, 
alienate from him the affections of the young Queen of 
Scotland . and when the afore-mentioned dissensions broke 
out in Scotland the said King of France suspected the Duke 
of Chatellerault, who had always been against the Catholics, 
of having instigated these tumults, and summoned him to 
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Court. He however disobeyed this command and escaped 
from France. Some pretend that he is acting in concert 
with the Queen of England and is staying in England with 
her knowledge, in order that he may the better be able to 
execute his plan, and await the issue of the affair, and see 
whether he will be completely successful in Scotland. I 
truly think that he has maliciously been provided with ships 
by the Admiral, and by the Secretary, Cecil, and also by the 
Queen of England, for the Admiral and Cecil were absent 
for two days and nobody knows where they were. They 
were no doubt treating with the said Duke, for the Secretary 
owing to his multifarious business cannot be spared even 
for an hour, for among all the Councillors he is the only 
one who is intelligent, and is therefore most consulted. 

Some openly say that they hope the Duke will succeed 
in driving the French out of the country and conquering it, 
| because then he would marry the Queen of England; for 
| many of her Councillors—may I be pardoned the remark 
I —are in favour of this marriage which would unite the two 

Kingdoms of England and Scotland, a union which her 
ancestors never could effect. Moreover the Scotchman is of 
her religion and this is of great consequence, 
jjy Her Majesty also once told me that her father, the late 

King Henry had once tried to compel her to marry the said 
| Duke of Chatellerault, but that she had had no mind to 

; do so. She had often shed tears on his account, and if her 

father had lived longer he would certainly have forced her 
j into this marriage. Whereupon I told Her Majesty that 
I was very sorry for her, that such a marriage was ever 
spoken of, or that the idea should still be entertained, 
j because I had heard (and it is certainly true) that the said 

j Duke of Chatellerault was of illegitimate birth, for his father 

having for many years had no child by his first wife, whom 
% for this reason alone he had divorced and married another, 

if by whom he begot this Duke of Chatellerault; and this wife 

H dying soon after, he had again taken his first wife unto 

\ himself, and I believed was still living with her unto this 

j| very day. 

The Queen then asked me whether I could believe that she 
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would marry a bastard and I answered that I deemed her 
to be too sensible and too proud to commit such an error 
the more so as much more respectable marriages were and 
had been in prospect. This much I know for certain - and 
this much passed between Her Majesty and myself in regard 
to the Scotchman. 

Some days ago the King of Sweden sent one of his intimate 
friends here with two others, to bring about the marriage 
between his eldest son and the Queen of England. He offers 
to exchange all the copper coins in England for good silver 
and will give his son as co-ruler of England four hundred 

V^been S*? ^ thin S s that 1 bave not 

2 ? , een able to discover. All this he would carry into 
effect before his son comes to England, if only he be certain 
of the marriage. This would suit two of Her Majesty’s 

YTYYY c Wlt ’ the Secretaf y Cec d and her tutor, who 
h affect the Swede more than Your Majesty. The Queen 

puts them off with specious words so that they do not know 
iat to think of it. Those of most consequence at Court 
speak derisively of them, inasmuch as the envoy can only 
speak ridiculously and has no sense of decorum. Surprise 
is expressed that the said King should have no worthier 
persons to send; they spend much money here and yet 
are held at naught. They also may be heard to say that 

persfn mg BT dS ^ ° f Ms y0Un g er sons hitber * 

thel l 2 V Y lm P OTtant Councillors here tell me that 
so far nw! that marriage profitable, Sweden being 

so far away that m time of need little or no help could 
come from there. If the Queen of England was ever to 

v mg T 6r th6y ^ 0f no one w hom they would 
man f° lmp ? Tml Ma J est y’ s son or to the said Scotch¬ 
man , from Your Imperial Majesty they could have great 
honour and friendship ; from ,he Scotchman they couS at 

of W1 6 Tk n ° thm§ Unless he should obtain the Crown 
of Scotland by reasonable means, in which case they knew 

no more advantageous marriage for the Kingdom 

I have also learned that the Swedes have brought a like- 

ness of their young King with them and show/it to the 

Q een, who praised the portrait highly. But everything 
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that has occurred in this matter between the Queen and the 
Swede both before and since I came to England, I have 
already reported to Your Imperial Majesty at length. 

Concerning the Earl of Arundel, who is an Englishman 
and also hopes to marry the Queen, I have already written 
to Your Imperial Majesty, but I believe, that he and he 
alone entertains this hope, for he is somewhat advanced 
in years and also rather silly and loutish, is not well-favoured, 
nor has a handsome figure. 

There is yet another Englishman, named Pickering. At 
first they made much ado about him, thinking that the 
Queen would marry him. This cry is now stilled, he being 
ill and much in debt. I think he would be glad if he were 
rid of his debts and let who will be King. I have already 
described this nobleman to Your Imperial Majesty. 

Further Your Imperial Majesty gave me to understand 
that the King of Denmark also covets the Queen, and that 
three Electoral Princes had offered to give him their votes 
for the dignity of Roman King, if she consented to this 
marriage. 

Further most gracious Emperor, I have made most dili¬ 
gent inquiries into the calumnies that are current about the 
Queen not only abroad but also here in England ; but have 
not been able to learn anything definite. I believe that if 
anyone could have obtained intelligence thereon it must 
have been I. For I have employed as my agent a certain 
Francis Borth, who is on very friendly terms with all the 
ladies of the bedchamber and all other persons who have 
been about the Queen and have brought her up since her 
childhood. They all swear by all that is holy that her 
Majesty has most certainly never been forgetful of her 
honour. And yet it is not without significance that Her 
Majesty’s Master of the Horse, Mylord Robert, is preferred 
by the Queen above all others, and that Her Majesty shows 
her liking for him more markedly than is consistent with 
her reputation and dignity. But otherwise they have not 
noticed anything. 

Her most intimate Lady of the Bedchamber, Catharine 
Ashley, some days ago fell at Her Majesty’s feet, and on 

i 


being questioned, implored her in God’s name to marry and 
put an end to all these disreputable rumours, telling Her 
Majesty that her behaviour towards the said Master of the 
Horse occasioned much evil-speaking; for she showed 
herself so affectionate to him that Her Majesty’s honour 
and dignity would be sullied, and her subjects would in time 
become discontented. Her Majesty would thus be the cause 
of much bloodshed in this realm, for which she would have 
to give account to God and by which she would merit the 
eternal curse of her subjects. Rather than that this should 

cradle" W ° Uld haVC Strangled Her Majesty in the 

* hiS tbe Queen re P lied tha t she well knew that these 
were the outpourings of a good heart and true fidelity, and 
that she was quite willing to marry in order to console her 

t J f j Ubj6CtS - But she should reflect that she till 
now had had no wish to change her state, and that such 
a marriage must be well weighed. 

Thereupon the said lady again entreated her for the love 
ol God where she had so many and worthy offers of marriage 
to resolve upon one, lest God, to punish her, call her away 
from this world before her time. y 

Her Majesty rejoined that she hoped that God who had 
freed her from the violence of her enemies and suffered 
er to rise to her exalted dignity, would continue to preserve 
®^. and tbe and would dispose according to His 

Divine Will, whether she were alive or dead. But as regards 

Ma s r^h V thG l V hdr tdk C ° ll P led her with her 
Master of the Horse she hoped that she had given no one 

just cause to associate her with her Equerry or any other 

““ “ th f Tff ” d 5,16 h °P rf ' ha ‘ neve/would 

f " y be aHe to do so. But in this world she had had 
S ° sorrow and tribulation and so little joy. If she 

showed herself gracious towards her Master of the Horse 

She h d ^ f ° r hiS honourable na -ture and dealings.' 

be dlnl °/ eVer Understood bow a *y single person could 

her WU I e r d ;n Se t ln ? t that She was alwa y s surrounded by 
her ladies of the bedchamber and maids-of-honour, who at 

times could see whether there was anything dishonour- 
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able between her and her Master of the Horse. If she had 
ever had the will or had found pleasure in such a dishonour¬ 
able life, from which may God preserve her, she did not 
know of anyone who could forbid her; but she trusted 
in God that nobody would ever live to see her so commit 
herself. 

This Master of the Horse is, I hear, married to a fine lady, 
from whom he has always had nothing but good. Neverthe¬ 
less since the Queen was crowned he has never been away 
from Court. Moreover they dwell in the same house and 
this it is which feeds suspicion. So much is known to me 
in this matter, and Your Imperial Majesty may judge how 
difficult it was for me to obtain all this information. 

Twelve days ago the King of Spain sent Juan de Ayala 
to the Queen of England to announce to her that as Her 
Majesty had refused his friendship and now comported 
herself so remissly and scornfully towards his cousin, His 
Princely Highness, he could only assume that there was 
but little friendship to be expected from her, and that as 
he saw clearly that Her Majesty by her negligence was but 
courting her own ruin and that of her realm, he could not for 
her sake imperil his land and his people, and would therefore 
be compelled to safeguard his interests otherwise, unless 
she should change her mind. And the said Don Juan de 
Ayala reiterated this several times, whereupon she gave 
him a written answer, the purport of which I do not 
know. 

I herewith commend myself to Your Imperial Majesty, my 
most gracious Master, in all submissive obedience. 

London, the 6th of August 1559. 

Your Roman-Imperial Majesty's 

Most submissive and most obedient servant 

Caspar Breuner. 

Nicholas Wotton, i497(?)-i567. Secretary of State and diplo¬ 
matist, Dean of Canterbury and York. He was at first a Catholic 
and in his youth lived for some years in Rome. Henry VIII em¬ 
ployed him as a diplomatist in his matrimonial affairs, and in 1540 
appointed him Dean of Canterbury. Wotton was more of a diplo¬ 
matist than a divine, and with others was sent to the Court of 
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Charles V, to negotiate an alliance with the Emperor. He was also 
frequently employed on important diplomatic missions to France 
He was one of the leading personages in English foreign politics." 
Together with Cecil he conducted the negotiations in Scotland and 
concluded the Treaty of Edinburgh. His last mission was to the 
Netherlands, where he most diligently espoused Elizabeth’s wish for 
peace. He was one of the ablest and most experienced of the 
diplomatists of the Tudors. He had a perfect mastery of Latin 
Italian, and German. ’ 

James Douglas, fourth Earl of Morton, Regent of Scotland a 
younger brother of Archibald, the sixth Earl of Angus Took part 
in the invasion of England in i 545 . His father was an ardent 
adherent of the Reformation, which greatly influenced his son He 
was one of the Lords of the Congregation. He laboured to "bring 
about the marriage between Arran and Elizabeth. On Mary 
Stuart s arrival m Scotland, he became a Privy Councillor and pro¬ 
moted her marriage to Darnley. He is certainly to be regarded as 
one of the chief instigators of the murder of Rizzio. According to 

T) arnlcy, rS1 ° nS ^ the firSt Wow with a da flff er belonging to 

Historicai accounts differ as to his complicity in the assassination 
of Darnley, m which he anyway played a prominent part After 

OPnSeS ag A11 f V T 7 StUar n t0 BOthwe11 ’ he became Ms m ost bitter 
' ,, AU hlS ^ rians char ge him with having forged the famous 
Casket Letters. At any rate he delivered them up to Murray 
whose chief counsellor he was during his regency. Supported by 
Elizabeth he carried the election of Lennox to the Regency of 
Scotland and may be regarded as Elizabeth’s confidant in Scot- 
land. After the murder of Lennox he became Lord-General of the 

, WMe Mar Was elected Re gent. He wished to incite 
Ehzabeth to a secret execution of Mary Stuart. He was finally 

elected Regent of Scotland and as such laboured meritoriously for 

lbou P t a a C fle r r C ° Untry - He alwayS endeav °ured to bring 
about at least a religious union with England. During his Regency 

he was always dependent upon English money and the goodwill of 

the Queen In 1579 Esme Stuart, the son of James V’s great- 

uncle, landed m England and commenced an unremitting fight 

against Douglas, who was then tried for the murder of Darnley 

Found guilty, he was, on the 2nd June 1581, executed with an instru- 

“cotland Maiden ’” WWch hC himSelf had Produced foto 

d ecThli 56, ?r° n ° f Scotland ’ *515-1560, daughter of Claude 
de Guise, Duke of Lorraine, married her second husband, James V 

cotland, in 1538. On his death in 1542 she was the head of 
the council that was assigned to the Regent Arran, and in xss 4 
became Regent of the realm. She was a violent opponent of the 
Reformation, arousing a rebellion in 1559, which she quelled. 
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Archibald Campbell, fifth Earl of Argyle, X53°“ I 573< one °t the 
leaders of the Lords of the Congregation. He was one of the most 
influential politicians in Scotland and together with others occasioned 
Knox to return to Scotland. On Mary Stuart’s abdication he be¬ 
came a member of the Scottish Council of Regency. He is blamed 
for Mary Stuart’s defeat at Langside. When Mary fled to England 
he retired from active politics. In 1573 he became Chancellor of 
Scotland and succeeded in inducing the two hostile parties to effect 
a compromise. 

James Stuart, Earl of Murray, a natural son of James V, born 
JIJ3I. He was at first destined for the Church and accompanied 
his half-sister, Mary Stuart, to France. On his return to Scotland 
he played a great role thanks to the confidence reposed in him by 
Mary. He, however, went over to the Protestant party and en¬ 
deavoured to establish good relations between Elizabeth of England 
and Mary Stuart. 

When Mary Stuart married Darnley in 1565, he openly opposed 
her and was therefore compelled to flee to England. After the 
murder of Rizzio he returned to Scotland in 1566, but again went 
abroad when Darnley was assassinated. In 1567 he was appointed 
Regent for James VI, and at Langside overcame Mary’s armed 
resistance. Mary then fled to England. 

On the 23rd of January 1570 he was murdered, the motive being 
private vengeance. 

James IV, second Earl of Arran, and his son James V, third Earl 
of Arran. James V, born 1530, died 1609. He had gone over to 
Protestantism in France, and when his arrest was impending fled 
to England and from there to Scotland. In 1562 he was seized 
by a mental malady. In the struggles of the ensuing years the 
estates of the Hamilton family were confiscated and the family 
itself outlawed. John, the brother of James V, was, however, par¬ 
doned and in 1599 created first Marquis of Hamilton. Another 
brother of James V named Claude was, till the death of Mary 
Stuart, a leader of the Catholics. 

Catherine Ashley was a distant relation of Anne Boleyn. In 
1555 she was sent to the Tower for alleged complicity in a con¬ 
spiracy against Queen Mary, but soon after liberated. She was, 
however, forbidden to visit Elizabeth in Hatfield. Catherine was 
Elizabeth’s governess from her earliest infancy, and till her death 
remained the trusted friend of the Queen. 

Don Juan de Ayala, Spanish diplomatist, who was often entrusted 
with diplomatic missions by Philip II, and also often acted as Spanish 
ambassador to the Vatican. 

Frederick II, King of Denmark and Norway; bom 30th of June 
1534 ; succeeded 1559 ; died 4 th of April 1588. He was the son 
of Christian III, born 1503, died 1559- 
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Baron Breuner to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

{German, in cipher, abridged) 
London, 31st August 1559. 

Most gracious Emperor and Sire ! Your Imperial Majes¬ 
ty’s gracious letter dated Augsburg the 1st of August was 
received by me on the 22nd of the same month at twelve 
o’clock at night. 

In my letter of the 6th August I have given Your Imperial 
Majesty an answer to some of the points which I was com¬ 
missioned to investigate, and hope that Your Imperial 
Majesty will have received that letter by now. 

Your Imperial Majesty desires to know why Her Majesty 

deHrl TT d m SUCh an im P° rtant matter and has not 

Mawt Znd ^ ^ 6 her Pl6aSUre that Y ° Ur Im P erial 

von lTlff r 11 e ^° y P roper in the P ers on of the Count 

and WCn u ^ 1 should ex P lain to her 
and her Councillors why he has not yet appeared 

answer fnT** ^ mpeT °\ and Sire ! After drafting the 
r n I 0 "" , Im P enal Majesty’s letter I asked Her 
fr j Wh . ethe y she did not wish to write an answer which 
1 would enclose m my letter. She told me that that would 

q b :—T 7 as Your Tm Perial Majesty’s letter was but 
a reply to a former one of hers. She thanked Your Imperial 
Majesty most gratefully and besought Your Imperial Majesty 
rest satisfied with these thanks, which came from the 
very bottom of her heart. Your Imperial Majesty might also 
be assured that she entertained as much friendship and 
ection for you as if the marriage were already concluded, 

bemg Carried 0n ; she also acknowledged 
that it would be her lifelong duty to do her best to merit 
such honour and friendship ; she knew of no one in the 
whole world of whom she could expect truer friendship 

Austria 0111 Jp Ur Imp f nal Ma l‘ est y and the whole House of 
Austria and Burgundy, who had unfailingly kept all their 

theWv hthe Cr ? Wn of England and had consolidated 
lem by marriage and other ties of friendship between their 
ancestors. But as regards the envoy proper whom Your 
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Imperial Majesty intended to send to her Court on this 
business of Your Imperial Majesty and of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Her Majesty answered that she would be pleased 
to receive him if Your Imperial Majesty so desired ; but that 
it was unnecessary to send one purely in the matter of the 
marriage, for it sufficed that Your Imperial Majesty had 
sent me. She, however, did not desire to dictate to Your 
Imperial Majesty, and what Your Imperial Majesty deemed 
right would also suit her. 

Your Imperial Majesty having also written to me that 
you do not approve of my having discussed religious ques¬ 
tions with the Queen and her Councillors, I cannot but 
make my excuses to Your Imperial Majesty and explain 
how things came about. It is true I found no mention 
of these questions in my instructions, but on being informed 
by Count de Feria and later by the Bishop of Aquila that 
such questions would certainly be put, I was in an awkward 
predicament. I, therefore, consulted the Bishop and asked 
him how I should act considering that so much depended 
upon these points that if the questions were not rightly 
answered or were ignored the whole affair might break 
down. We came to the conclusion that by observing my 
instructions too implicitly I should not render the cause 
much service. Had I expressly averred that my gracious 
master, the Archduke Charles, was still devoted to the 
Catholic religion and would ever remain so, the whole 
affair would have been abruptly terminated and all hopes 
cut off. In that case I should have been acting against 
Your Imperial Majesty’s instruction and should not have 
been following the advice and counsel of the Bishop of 
Aquila. But in order to gain time and to probe the matter 
thoroughly, his Lordship the Bishop and I concluded 
that I should give the answer I did, and thereby observe 
Your Imperial Majesty’s command that in matters of 
religion I should not be too hasty in opposing the Queen 
and her Councillors, nor yet side with them. And so I 
contrived that they should not profit more by my answer 
than they would have, had I preserved silence ; and I most 
humbly hope that I met their cunning with cunning and 
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that they could not of certainty know whether the negotia¬ 
tions would be continued or no. 

We by no means thought that we were thereby acting 
detrimentally to Your Imperial Majesty’s dignity; nay, 
the Bishop of Aquila wrote to His Majesty the King of 
Spain, who expressed his satisfaction and said that we 
could not have given a better answer. The Bishop will 
assuredly write to Your Imperial Majesty in the same sense. 
Moreover I was always careful to add that Your Imperial 
Majesty had given me no command or instructions to speak 
about religious questions, but as they unceasingly impor¬ 
tuned me, I gave them the answer which I have written • 
to wit that my gracious master, the Archduke Charles, was 
born and brought up in the Catholic faith. As regards the 
future I could not do more than say that this was my 
personal opinion and that I did not know what Your Im¬ 
perial Majesty’s future intentions might be. If I thereby 
have acted against Your Imperial Majesty’s wishes, (which 
I would not do in this or in any other matter) I must humbly 
beg Your Imperial Majesty to forgive me and to ascribe 
it rather to my ardent wish to do all rightly than to my 
ill will. I shall at all times most obediently carry out this 
and all other commands of Your Imperial Majesty. 

On the 23rd of this month I spoke with the Queen and 
found her somewhat dejected. She told me that she was 
daily pestered with petitions from her subjects desiring 
her for her honour’s sake and for the welfare of her Kingdom 
and for other reasons to change her mind and to marry. 
She said she would rather be dead than that her realm 
should suffer harm or loss through her. She was prepared 
to marry even the vilest man in her Kingdom rather than 
give people occasion to speak ill of her. That I might 
believe her when on her oath she swore that were she of 
low degree she would not marry merely for wealth’s sake, and 
if she lied God should not permit her to live an hour longer. 

Through my spy I have also learnt from her ladies and 
maids-of-honour that Her Majesty had been quite melan¬ 
choly alone in her room of nights and had not slept half 
an hour. This was clearly to be seen in the mornings, 
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for she was quite pale and weak. On the 10th she had 
been seized with a burning fever which still plagued her. 

I told her that I was very glad that she was giving this 
marriage such favourable consideration and that without 
doubt God the Almighty would illumine her mind so that 
she, a Queen anointed and crowned, and of such glorious 
descent, would choose a consort worthy of her intellect and 
degree. 

The capitulations in Scotland have not been observed, 
for the King of France has sent seventeen ships with soldiers 
and necessary munitions to his sister-in-law in Scotland. 
They have arrived, but what further has happened I know 
not. The ambassadors from Sweden continue strongly 
to urge their marriage project, but as I learn from Her 
Majesty’s Councillors themselves, all their labours are in 
vain. 

Here in London, during the Fair that is held here annually, 
images and other Church ornaments were publicly burnt 
in the squares. I have otherwise nothing to report to 
Your Imperial Majesty. 

28 

Baron Breuner to the Emperor Ferdinand. ( German , in cipher) 

London, 8 th September 1559. 

Most gracious Emperor and Sire ! Your Imperial Maj esty’s 
letter dated Munich the 26th of August was received by me 
on the 10th of September and from it I learn that it is 
Your Imperial Majesty’s will and pleasure that I should 
make diligent inquiries concerning the female who passes 
herself off for the widow of Henry VIII and sister of the 
Duke of Cleves. I here desire to fulfil this command and to 
report what little I have learned. 

Not long ago I asked how many wives King Henry 
had really had and how he had treated them. Concerning 
the Duchess of Cleves, I have not heard that she was kept 
a prisoner, but many have told me that she was held in 
honour all her life long, and at all times till the day of her 
death had a free household. I therefore believe that the 
\yoman referred to is practising deceit, for I think that were 
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she the sister of the Duke of Cleves, she would have sought 
refuge with her brother, and not with them of Saxony ; 
nor would she have kept roaming about so long from one 
place to another in Germany. Your Imperial Majesty 
durst not therefore put too much confidence in this woman, 
but I shall immediately write to Your Imperial Majesty 
whatever I may chance to learn. I have interrogated a 
widow who was in the service of the Duchess of Cleves 
till her death and was endowed by her. She told me that 
she had held the Duchess’s hand when she was expiring. 
Everybody has nothing but good to say of the Duchess ; 
nor have I heard from anyone that she was kept a prisoner. 
But the Bishop of Aquila and I will inquire further into 
the matter. 

Further I most submissively beg leave to report that I 
have as yet received no decisive answer from the Queen 
as to whether she consents to this marriage, or for that 
matter declines it. Although as instructed by Your 
Imperial Majesty, I did not wish in any way to press the 
matter, I yet have not failed to speak her Majesty fair 
and to point out to her all the advantages. (On which, 
God willing, I shall some day be able to give Your Imperial 
Majesty an oral report.) To this I several times received 
the answer that though she had never purposed never to 
marry, yet I might believe her when she said that she had 
never had a mind to marry ; nevertheless she hoped that 
if it were the Lord God’s will He would inspire her with 
the wish. I answered at some length that God had given 
her sufficient reasons, exhorting her to be mindful of herself, 
her realm, all Christendom, the constant friendship between 
the Crown of England and the House of Burgundy and 
Austria, and to consent to this marriage ; for if she reflected 
upon the cordial tradition, the great friendship, the affinity 
of splendid character and virtues, the high intelligence, the 
figure and personality of His Princely Highness, my gracious 
master. Her Majesty had no cause to reject him. 

To this she replied that I might be quite sure that if 
she ever married, she would do so only for the profit and 
weal of her realm. In my judgment this is an answer which 
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should induce Your Imperial Majesty not to break off the 
negotiations. 

The French have, as I lately wrote, sent troops to Scot¬ 
land, and now further developments are awaited. I am 
hopeful that the French will gain the upper hand in Scot¬ 
land, because then the Duke of Chatellerault and the other 
rebels and the English who have furthered them with money 
and secret aid, will not be able to continue their practices. 
As it is the Queen and her Councillors are not a little anxious 
that, if the French win, these practices and secret aid will 
be divulged, and that they will then be attacked by the 
French from Scotland. A mere trifle would bring this 
about, as I have been privately told. In that case the 
said Queen will, I hope, not only be easily induced to con¬ 
template this marriage, but will be eager to contract it, as 
being the only means by which the French could be checked. 
I can also truthfully report to Your Imperial Majesty 
that on the 6th of September the Duke of Chatellerault 
paid the Queen a personal and secret visit at Hampton 
Court, and had a colloquy with her, but whereon, I know 
not. This was told me confidentially by one of the Queen’s 
chamberlains, on my giving him my word of honour that 
I would not betray him. He also warned me not to tarry 
for there were also others there. 

At the same time the Queen summoned her Lady of 
the Bedchamber, Mylady Sidney, the sister of her first 
Master of the Horse, and a few other honourable ladies 
and confidentially informed them that I neither put in an 
appearance at Court nor speak of the marriage so that 
she could not but think that I wished to withdraw from 
the adventure. The Queen further requested the said 
ladies to speak to an English nobleman whom the Duke 
of Norfolk, who is an ardent advocate of this marriage, 
told off to attend on me and be my constant companion 
in cases of emergency, and to let him know, that her Majesty 
would be very pleased if I came to Court again and did 
not abate my endeavours in this business. (But Her 
Majesty did not wash to be named.) Further he should 
confidentially tell me that if I came to Court and wooed 
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the Queen ardently, I should soon receive a favourable 
answer, inasmuch as they had often remarked that Her 
Majesty was inclined to this marriage. Should I for some 
time not receive any decisive answer, I should not let that 
trouble me, but should continue to urge my suit, it being 
Her Majesty’s whim to dilly-dally in this and other matters. 
It was not probable that I should receive an answer from 
Her Majesty; it would be given me by the councillors. 
They were willing to stake their heads that if my gracious 
master were to come here himself, the marriage would 
soon come off. I should spare no pains to bring His Imperial 
Highness over here, for the Queen had many a time and 
oft spoken to her (the lady of the bedchamber) about it. 

I thereupon sent the nobleman back to the lady, thanked 
her heartily for her good and honest intentions, and desired 
her to persevere and spare no diligence. I said that I would 
bring her to the special notice of my gracious Sovereign, 
Your Imperial Majesty, who would lavish his grace and 
benefits upon her, if this marriage came about. The next 
day I appeared at Court and sent a message to the lady in 
question that, trusting in her assurances, I had come to 
continue the business, but at the same time purposed to 
let the matter rest till I had received further commands 
from Your Imperial Majesty. (This I did in order to scare 
her a little.) But as she had held out such fair hopes, I 
was unwilling to miss the opportunity. 

As she showed such great interest in the matter, in Her 
Majesty, in His Imperial Highness and in the reputation 
of Her Majesty, and as I would not write to Your Imperial 
Majesty sooner, I entreated her to tell me in confidence 
whether in letting me know all that I have previously 
reported she had done so with the Queen's knowledge and 
at her request, and also to inform me whether it was really 
the Queen’s will. She then swore by all that is sacred 
that she would not under pain of death have informed me, 
nor durst have informed me, if the Queen had not com¬ 
manded her to do so ; but she would not conceal from me 
that the Queen did not wish it to be known. I, however, 
should not let that trouble me, but should proceed with 
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the negotiations in a gay spirit and make all possible con¬ 
cessions to Her Majesty. She would do whatever might 
serve to promote the matter with the Queen and her coun¬ 
cillors, and keep me apprised of Her Majesty’s opinion. 
For many reasons I do not doubt that the good woman has 
honest and loyal intentions. 

I then spoke to the Queen again, gave her full particulars 
of the whole business, and begged and earnestly exhorted 
her. But the only answer I received was that she had not 
yet decided to marry, but should she ever do so, I might 
be quite sure that she would marry only the highest and 
the best. I would not urge her further. The Councillors 
and courtiers of Her Majesty have now been more friendly 
to me than ever. 

I informed Lady Sidney of Her Majesty’s answer, but 
not without complaining that I was astonished that, con¬ 
sidering what had been brought to my notice, Her Majesty 
had not spoken more explicitly, and I expressed my fear 
that Her Majesty was deceiving me with fair words. She, 
however, replied that if I knew how often she had heard 
the Queen say that my affair was promising well, I should 
never again entertain such fears. I thereupon inquired 
whether I might report all this as a certainty to Your 
Majesty, and she answered upon oath and honour that I 
might, and I have accordingly done so without delay. 

I also induced the Bishop of Aquila to appear at Court 
three days after, and to speak faithfully to the Queen, 
but he could obtain no other answer than had been given 
me. Then we both spoke to Lady Sidney, told her that the 
answer we had had from the Queen was at variance with 
that which we had been led to expect, and that we, there¬ 
fore, must assume that the Queen had changed her mind ; 
that we therefore thought it advisable that she (Lady 
Sidney) should speak confidentially to the Queen’s Treasurer, 
Parry, who stands high in the Queen’s favour, and is also 
on intimate terms with the lady, and request him to plead 
our cause with Her Majesty and her Councillors. 

As a result I have often enjoyed the hospitality of Parry, 
who promised to further the matter to the best of his 
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ability, in order that I might see that he was my true 
friend. I promised that he would be the recipient of Your 
Imperial Majesty’s and His Highness’s boon and grace 
(only by such means can one effect anything with these 
people). He advised me to speak to the Secretary, Cecil, to 
the Earl of Pembroke and to the Admiral and ask for their 
equal support. He further informed me confidentially that 
the Prince of Sweden had written to the Queen a friendly 
happily phrased letter which had given much pleasure, and 
he would advise that His Imperial Highness should with 
Your Imperial Majesty’s consent send the Queen a friendly 
letter written by his own hand, or send her some other token 
which she would value. It would also be a reason for Her 
Majesty to keep him in kind remembrance. She would also 
much like to make the personal acquaintance of His Imperial 
Highness. In the meantime I have learned that the three 
above-named Councillors are not at Court. I hope that God 
in His lovingkindness will soon enable me to write or person¬ 
ally bring to Your Imperial Majesty more agreeable tidings. 

London, the 18th of September 1559. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s most submissive and 
most obedient servant, 

Caspar Breuner. 

It is generally assumed that Anne of Cleves, the fourth wife of 
Henry VIII, died at Richmond in 1557. The enigmatic woman 
mentioned here pretended to be Queen of England, not without 
success. She did not, however, dare to visit the Court of Cleves, 
but tried to impose on the Elector John Frederick of Saxony, 
whose aunt she was pretending to be. She was eventually imprisoned 
at Tennenburg, where she died in 1560. 

William, Duke of Julich, Cleves and Berg; born 28th July 1516, 
died 1592. He adopted the Protestant faith, but again became a 
Catholic. Died mad. Married the Emperor Ferdinand I’s daughter 
Maria (born 1546, died 1584). 

Sir Henry Sidney, 1529-1586. Lord Deputy of Ireland. On the 
29th of March 1551 married Mary, the youngest daughter of John 
Dudley, afterwards Duke of Northumberland. Fought under Sussex 
in Ireland. Furthered Leicester’s aspirations to Elizabeth’s hand, 
and was therefore, after the very suspicious death of Leicester’s 
wife, removed from Court by Cecil. Did not fight with much suc¬ 
cess in Ireland and was therefore recalled in disgrace. 
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Report of the Bishop of Aquila to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

(1 Original in Spanish. Translated into Latin. Abridged) 
London, 3rd October 1559. 

The Queen having arrived in London, I waited upon her 
on Saturday under the pretext of apprising her of the 
arrival of my August King in Spain, but in reality to speak 
about other matters. When I had talked about all the 
questions that required settlement and made as if to retire. 
Her Highness began of her own accord to speak about 
the marriage and said that the Orator, when speaking to 
her on board the boat, had told her a most verbose tale. 
Not wishing to interrupt her in her speech, and observing 
that her great eagerness to hear whether the Archduke was 
coming deprived her somewhat of her caution and self- 
possession, I let her have,her say and then replied. “ I am 
in this matter perhaps overstepping the bounds prescribed, 
it being the business of His Imperial Majesty’s servants, 
but knowing as I do that both His Imperial Majesty and 
my King and Sovereign would be pleased if I were to employ 
all my zeal in the affair, I wish quite innocently to give you 
my opinion, which is that if Your Royal Highness persist 
in your very strict views that are so much at variance with 
the wishes of His Imperial Majesty, nothing will come 
of it. His Imperial Majesty wishes to know whether Your 
Royal Highness is willing to marry his son, the illustrious 
Archduke Charles.” 

She answered that she desired to marry neither him 
nor any other. I replied : “ Your Royal Highness, if on 
the one hand you abjure all thought of marriage, and on 
the other hand say that you will not marry anyone whom 
you have not seen, and then again add that you do not 
wish the Archduke to come for the purpose of binding 
himself though but indirectly, I cannot conceive how we 
shall ever arrive at our goal, if not by compromise. The 
compromise in my opinion would be this : that if Your 
Royal Highness think that you will after all be obliged to 
contract a marriage as something unavoidable, and yet 
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say that you will marry no stranger, the Archduke should 
come here. Your Royal Highness would then be able to 
see him and yet not be binding yourself any more than at 
present. If you approve of this proposal may it please 
Your Royal Highness to intimate to His Imperial Majesty 
that he should send his son here on these conditions and 
without delay.” 

At this point silence ensued, the Queen for some time 
vainly seeking for words, but then she broke out in the 
following speech, which I communicate word for word for 
Your Imperial Majesty’s due consideration. “ Do you 
wish me to speak clearly to you and to tell you the truth ? 
To me it seems quite certain that if the Emperor wished to 
accept me as a daughter, he would not raise such difficulties 
in sending his son hither, for I do not lead such a life that 
His Majesty could not do so without derogation to his 
honour.” 

From these words and the spirit in which they were 
uttered I inferred that Her Royal Highness saw difficulties 
not so much in the matter itself as in the mode of procedure, 
which filled her with the suspicion that Your Imperial 
Majesty was acting over-cautiously towards her; that 
Your Imperial Majesty desired that your son might be 
called and entreated, which she would never consent to do, 
but would rather die. She also said that it was not seemly 
for a virgin Queen to call someone to marry her ; other 
women were invited to marry for their ease and to their 
profit. She, as Mylady Sidney has so often told me, will 
only marry according to her own inclination. 

On hearing this I thought that Her Royal Highness’s 
scruples were somewhat strange, seeing that in other matters 
we are not so particular, and answered that Your Imperial 
Majesty would have no objection to sending your son 
hither, but that Your Imperial Majesty could not divine 
which mode of procedure would better please Her Roya 
Highness, for it might well have happened that Her Roya 
Highness would not have been pleased at the advent o 
the Archduke, but offended. 

To this she replied that she would never have though' 
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of such a thing if she had not been asked and the proposal 
had not been made to her in Your Imperial Majesty’s name. 

I did not conceal my joy and said that that was so, and 
in Your Imperial Majesty’s name asked if it were her 
pleasure that the Archduke should come in order that they 
might learn to know one another, without any obligation 
on Her Royal Highness’s part to marry. I further asked 
whether I and the Orator had now her command, for it 
could not be unknown to Her Royal Highness that there 
had been no talk of the Archduke’s coming until the gossip 
of some Courtiers had suggested it. The Queen now sus¬ 
pected that I was referring to what she had said to Mylady 
Sidney, for she began as it were to take refuge in astonish¬ 
ment. Observing that the Queen did not wish to be pestered 
with this matter, I broke off the conversation, saying that 
Your Imperial Majesty would have considered it in bad 
taste to send a son to conclude a marriage, where he would 
have received the answer that there could be no question 
of marriage. But that as Your Imperial Majesty would 
understand that it would be of profit and advantage for 
the future if he were to send his son, I now begged to inquire 
whether she desired him to come or no. She replied : “ I 
hinder no one’s coming into my realm.” “ But,” I answered, 
“ we are not concerned with that kind of permission, we 
are concerned to know whether it be your wish that the 
Archduke come in order to see you and to prepare this 
marriage.” She then said that she could give no answer 
to this, unless she were asked by Your Imperial Majesty 
yourself, which she knew could not be done. I then put 
the question in the name of my King who, so to speak as 
intermediary between the two parties, was desirous of 
learning the Queen’s pleasure, so that he might be better 
able to advise Your Imperial Majesty. This argument 
pleased her and she said that Your Imperial Majesty was 
no doubt not very eager to send your son hither, and that 
therefore it would be necessary to adduce good reasons 
which would persuade Your Imperial Majesty to send him ; 
that she would be very pleased if he came ; and she asked 
of how many languages he was a master. 
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I said: “ Let us cheerfully linger a while with these 
things which are so different from what has previously 
been said, to wit that Your Royal Highness would never 
take any man ; so very different, that for this kind answer 
I would fain kiss Your Majesty’s hand, did I not fear to give 
those standing by grounds for mistrust.” 

And now, in order to hasten on the business, I begged 
her to inform me whether she thought it would be better 
that the Archduke came openly or secretly, for we would 
do naught that might in any way irk or anger Her Majesty. 
But here she retreated into her shell very quickly and said 
that I should not press her so ; I might do as I pleased; 
she did not wish to hear anything about the Archduke’s 
coming. I, however, said that in my judgment it would be 
better if he came incognito, for I knew that Her Highness 
would prefer this. “ For God’s sake,” she cried, " be 
careful that nothing disagreeable happens if he were to 
come so,” and during the whole conversation she exhorted 
us to make it clear that she did not desire him to come in 
order to bind her to a marriage with him. 

I, seeing that she was merely dissembling and in my 
judgment had the firm intention to marry him (for otherwise 
she would not have consented to the Archduke’s coming, 
having hitherto expressly declined it), agreed to this condition 
and said that everything would be done in accordance 
with Her Highness’s pleasure. I added that the Archduke’s 
honour would be in no way impaired if he came hither to 
see the Queen, and she married him. I would not instil 
doubts into his mind concerning his coming here as though 
I knew that Her Highness would give him a poor reception ; 
and further that Your Imperial Majesty was not bound by 
what I proposed, my proposition being purely conditional, 
m so far as Your Imperial Majesty agreed to what I had 
suggested in the name of my King as a third party and 
intermediary. The main thing was that I should prove 
to him that I understood the question thoroughly, and that 
the condition that she had demanded of me would be easily 
granted; that I was confident that as soon as Her Royal 
Highness had seen the Archduke, this condition would no 
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longer be needful, for she would be so pleased with him 
that she would never allow him to leave England. 

At this the Queen, who had till now listened in silence, and 
while I was urging her seemed to be often perplexed, pro¬ 
tested, saying that I should mark it well that she obliged 
herself to nothing, for she had not decided to marry ; 
but the Archduke’s advent being resolved upon proposed 
the following. 

Conclusively to convince me that her protests proceeded 
from her heart she would repeat what had already been 
decided upon, to wit, that I should write that I regarded 
this but as a prelude. 

Finally she told me that she did not trust me, for she 
knew that I was deceiving her, nevertheless she wished to 
let my King and master know that Your Imperial Majesty 
was her witness that she had obliged herself to nothing. I 
might, however, acquaint the Archduke. 

Thereupon I kissed her hand and said that I greatly 
rejoiced that my report on this matter would not be too 
great a burden on my memory, as everything that the letter 
of Her Highness contained was at my disposal and could be 
used for my report. 

I do not doubt that she in her letter writes that these 
protests were heartfelt, and yet the sense of her words is 
clearly shown in my letters ; nor should these words give 
rise to any apprehension, for they are certainly nothing 
but cold formality. I may, of course, be mistaken, but 
I do not think that Mylady Sidney and Mylord Robert 
would deceive me, the latter of whom told me that he would 
not have thought it possible that the Queen would go so 
far. Your Imperial Majesty’s Orator may also report what 
he thinks of my endeavours in this matter. 

These then are the facts which have occurred and upon 
which Your Imperial Majesty must resolve, and though 
I acknowledge that caution, careful consideration and 
wisdom commensurate with the importance of the affair 
are requisite, and also own my poverty and insufficiency, 
and further that it is not my office, I yet prefer not to keep 
silent, but to express my opinion. 
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I assume that necessity rather than words will compel 
the Queen to lay the foundation for this business ; and 
there is much that gives colour to this assumption, for never 
would she have spoken to me with such feigned harshness 
if she had not been filled with anxiety. For she sees the 
French forces in Scotland increasing from day to day, 
that the resistance of the Catholics in that country is 
growing ; and she now sees more clearly than ever before 
that she herself is not safe from the mesh of intrigues that 
she herself has woven. Attempts have been made to kill 
the commandant of her cavalry and it was rumoured that 
he and the Queen had been poisoned. For these reasons 
she, as is now firmly established, has resolved to marry 
before next Christmas. This is confirmed on all sides, and 
she herself admitted to me that she is daily importuned 
by her subjects in this connection and cannot but satisfy 
them. 

Presupposing this constraint which compels the Queen 
to contemplate matrimony, we cannot doubt that having 
been induced to see the Archduke she will set to work 
cautiously and discreetly, and will most certainly not 
receive him merely to reject him and thereby insult Your 
Imperial Majesty and my King, and even her very self, 
whatever pleas she may bring forward. It is also hardly 
probable that if she were not willing to marry, she would 
take a delight in purposelessly asking what we should do 
if your Imperial Majesty’s son were to come here and not 
ask for her hand. And, above all, I say that the constraint 
is evident and she now seems to desire what she before did 
not wish to have, to wit, that the Archduke should come 
here; whereas formerly she agreed to his coming only if 
it were a question of marriage, and if Your Imperial Majesty 
would send him here under this stipulation. 

Even if this is only a supposition on my part, circum¬ 
stances are so numerous and so plausible that they become 
absolutely convincing. 

Now, if it be objected that, if my assumption is correct, 
the Queen will decide to marry the Archduke without having 
previously seen him, I reply that her inclinations, feminality 
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and mind which, I hear, are the deciding factors in this case, 
fill me with alarm that she, as I have already said, might 
in a fit of obstinacy wed the son of the King of Sweden 
or some other heretic, to which she is continuously being 
counselled by those about her. Her Highness is after all 
a woman, influenced by insidious advice and very susceptible 
to passions, so that if one were to weigh all the drawbacks 
that might ensue from the advent of the Archduke, it 
would be found that they are outweighed by the disadvan¬ 
tages that would result from his staying away. His coming 
could neither endanger the person of the Archduke, nor be 
hurtful or detrimental to the honour of his illustrious family, 
in a matter which is as honourable as it is pious, and which 
will minister to the welfare of religion and of the State, and 
not less to the aggrandisement of the Imperial House and 
of Your Imperial Majesty’s son. If, on the other hand, 
he should not come, the loss of this lady, and of all of the 
advantages that I have enumerated, would be the inevitable 
result, for I know for certain that she will not marry the 
Archduke before she has seen him. 

Further, Your Imperial Majesty may be sure that this 
is not the first marriage among princes to be brought about 
in this way, nor would the dignity of Your Imperial Majesty 
be impaired by her refusal. If (which I do not believe) 
Her Majesty should refuse, there are people in England 
and out of it, who would say that the decision had lain 
with us. 

I therefore think that Your Imperial Majesty should 
consent to send Your son to England, and giving him Your 
blessing entrust him to the Most High God, for Whose glory 
Your Imperial Majesty would not hesitate to send him into 
battle, where far greater danger to health and to fame would 
await him than here. 

It would in my opinion not be amiss if, before coming 
here. His Imperial Highness were to visit his sister the 
Duchess of Julich and spend Christmastide with her. Should 
in the meantime the matter not bid fair, he could return 
or form other plans warranted by the state of affairs. Should 
he come here, Your Majesty might assign him some fit 
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persons whose duty it would be to intervene on the marriage 
being concluded and to assist His Highness in all contin¬ 
gencies. 

London, 2nd October. 

While I was writing this, awaiting the letter which the 
Queen intends to give me for my august King, the Secretary, 
Cecil, sent me word that if I wished to take over the letter 
I should appear at Court to-day at two o’clock. I did so 
and there found Her Highness in a very gay mood with 
the letter in her hand, and she herself read aloud to me 
the document which I am sending to Your Imperial Majesty 
with this letter. She then said a few words of the same 
tenor as the letter. She tried to persuade me that she had 
as yet come to no decision, but soon went off on another 
track quite different from that to which we wished to per¬ 
suade her. She asked whether Your Imperial Majesty would 
be angry with her if the Archduke should return without 
having effected his object. I answered Her Highness that 
she might be sure that Your Imperial Majesty would only 
be incensed at those who did not keep their promises, and 
if it did not please her, the affair could not be brought to a 
conclusion. To this she rej oined : “ God forbid that I should 
put such an affront upon the House to which my ancestors 
were knit by close bonds of friendship.” 

Later on she admitted that no better marriage could be 
arranged in all Christendom, and that I might be assured 
that it would afford her great delight. She then asked me 
several times if I thought that Your Imperial Majesty 
would permit Your son to come hither. I said that I not 
only thought so, but also believed that Her Highness would 
be married in two months. She, however, replied that she 
did not know about that and that nothing could happen, 
as she had not yet made up her mind to marry His Highness 
or anyone else. In short, I would not announce this affair 
to Your Imperial Majesty as a certainty, it being against 
my conscience and conviction. 

Further, I should much like to know where we should 
show His Highness hospitality, if he by God's grace came 
over here. I should suggest, in my house, until Her High¬ 


ness harbour him in her house ; which would ere long be 
done. And should she in the meantime in her talks disclose 
her true intentions, may it please Your Imperial Majesty 
to adopt the same attitude as she does. I believe she wishes 
1 to have this respite in order that the Archduke may believe 
that Her Highness desires to marry him because she has 
seen him, and not that she desires to see him in order to 
marry him, from which, His Highness shall recognize that 
he has received the Kingdom and the marriage from herself 
and not from others. I also believe that Her Highness 
desires that my King should write to her again in this 
matter and exhort and entreat her. And this His Majesty 
will do as soon as he receives my letter. In the letter which 
Her Highness has written to my King, there are some 
apparent references to what was spoken on Saturday and 
to what was to be written. But the sentence that the 
Archduke was coming, not for the sake of the realm but 
to see the Queen, in order that they might learn to know 
one another and thus be able to contract a marriage, is 
missing. For I did not say that in proposing that the 
Archduke should come over here I was not acting on the 
suggestion of my august King, but merely on the strength 
of his promise, whereby he had given me the very compre¬ 
hensive command to promote this marriage negotiation 
with all the ardour that I or Your Imperial Majesty’s Orator 
might deem necessary. So I wished to probe everything 
and not do only what the Queen willed, as I cared but 
little what she said, and told her that I would proceed 
straight on until Her Highness in Royal fashion performed 
what we wished and hoped. 

Having taken leave of the Queen, I spoke to Cecil, and 
observing that he was also dissembling, I begged him to 
be more precise, for I was neither so silly nor so deaf, that 
I could not perceive that the Queen did not wish to marry 
at all. He, however, swore that he did not know how he 
could satisfy me. We then came to talk about the political 
situation of the Kingdom, and he confessed that danger 
and ruin were impending if the Queen did not marry. He 
at the same time disclosed to me how greatly this contin- 
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gency was feared by the French, because they knew that 
Duke Johann Wilhelm was travelling about in Germany 
for the purpose of recruiting an army. Extraordinary 
hopes were attached to the insurrections and difficulties 
in Scotland, and he added that the French, with the object 
of hindering the marriage of the Archduke and the friendship 
of Austria, had offered the King of Sweden a far-reaching 
treaty of alliance and amity, in the event of the English 
marriage taking place. This meant that the English should 
labour to draw the Queen away from an alliance and friend¬ 
ship with my august King, so that he might the more 
conveniently be attacked and crushed. 

The conversation ended with Cecil’s saying that he hoped 
that the scheme of a mutual affection between the Queen 
and the Archduke would bear fruit and that he would do 
his utmost to promote it. I conveyed to him the thanks 
and the grace of my august King and the illustrious Arch¬ 
duke. As he also said that the Queen hoped that my 
august King would not abandon her in her need, I answered 
that I was certain that, if this marriage came to pass, my 
King would not only respect the treaties of alliance which 
bound his House to the Sovereign of this realm, but would 
do more, for he would be serving the cause of a King who 
was his brother's son. He then added that he was con¬ 
vinced that the French Sovereigns were at present relaxing 
in their efforts to destroy this realm, and that, because 
it was apparent that succour would be forthcoming from 
my King on the one hand and from Your Imperial Majesty 
on the other. This I granted as often as we mentioned 
the marriage, but for the rest I remained mute. Later 
on he reverted to the subject and said that the Queen was 
sending large bodies of troops to the Scottish border, and 
that the whole fleet was in readiness. This is evidence of 
precipitancy, as every one who is acquainted with the affairs 
will recognize. 

All the above happened to-day and I have therefore deemed 
it necessary to notify it, as I now trust this Cecil more than 
I did and because Your Imperial Majesty should not neglect 
to send your son here now that the opportunity is so pro- 
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pitious, trusting him to Divine Grace, and making all 
dependent on His supreme wisdom and providence. 

From London, 3rd October 1559- 

Johann Wilhelm, Duke of Saxony, born nth March 1530, died 
i 573 > a son of Duke Frederick the Magnanimous. Was in his youth 
an ardent Protestant and warrior. In 1549 he appointed his younger 
brother vice-regent and went on journeys to foreign Courts, for the 
purpose of serving in foreign armies. At first he enlisted in the 
army of Philip II, who was then at war with Henry II of France. 
He, however, soon left the Spanish service as, being a zealous Pro¬ 
testant, he was unwilling to serve under Philip’s flag. He then 
entered into the service of the French and at his own cost raised 
a troop of 2,000 horse, which he led to France in 1558. But he 
again soon retired from the French service, and in 1559 went to 
England to the Court of Elizabeth, who received him most graciously, 
but de clin ed his marriage proposals. Was involved in protracted 
disputes with his brother Johann Friedrich, which led to the latter’s 
deposition, and Johann Wilhelm finally obtained the sole sovereignty 
over the Thuringen-Ernestine territory. He exerted himself too as 
a peacemaker in the vehement and numerous theological disputes 
which at that time were raging in Germany. In 1568 he again 
entered into the service of the French and raised 2,000 horse for 
France, but it was not his lot to distinguish himself in war. The 
rest of his life was embittered by theological disputes in his lands. 
Moreover, he was at issue with the Elector of Saxony, who inflicted 
much damage upon him and his country. 

30 

Instructions for Count Helffenstein, who is proceeding to 
England as Orator. {Latin, abridged) 

Marriage Pacts. 

The marriage to take place in England. 

If it advance to the stage when a marriage contract 
must be drawn up, our Orator may, in the matter of the 
marriage that is to be concluded and celebrated in England 
as early as possible, without reservation agree to all that 
was contained in the afore-mentioned contract of the august 
King Philip. 

The Royal Title for the entire duration of wedlock . 

By virtue of the marriage so concluded, celebrated and 
consummated our son the Archduke Charles shall, in com- 
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raon with Her Highness, bear and enjoy all the titles and 
honours of this realm and its dominions that are her due, 
as long as the marriage, which, as provided for below, cannot 
be dissolved, shall subsist. 

He to assist the Queen in her rule. 

He shall assist his consort in her beneficent rule of her 
Kingdoms and dominions, guaranteeing the subsisting 
rights, laws, privileges, usages of the said kingdoms and 
lands, with the special proviso that our said son, the Arch¬ 
duke Charles, shall leave to his consort. Queen Elizabeth, 
the disposal of all benefices, offices, revenues, stewardships 
and proceeds of the said English kingdoms and lands. 

The King’s Household. 

From these revenues there shall accrue to our son what¬ 
ever he may require for the seemly and honourable main¬ 
tenance of his household and his regnancy, as befits a King, 
and he shall be furnished with whatever may be annually 
needed therefor. 

Further, it may be unreservedly conceded that the affairs 
of the said kingdom and countries shall be conducted in 
those languages in which they have for many generations 
been administered by the natives. 

The Rights of the Queen in the dominions of the Archduke. 

By virtue of her marriage the Queen shall enter into the 
possession of all those provinces and domains which our 
son acquires by right of heirship, or by other rights that 
may in the course of time ensue, for so long as the marriage 
subsists. 

Widow’s fointure. 

As regards the widow’s jointure, our Orator may, if it 
be demanded, under this heading place the widow’s expec¬ 
tations at twenty-thousand crowns a year, in case Her 
Highness survive our son ; such revenue to be charged to 
our possessions in the Austrian provinces and domains; 
the necessary deeds of conveyance being drawn up in due 
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form, which shall provide that Her Highness may claim 
and require this sum of twenty-thousand crowns through 
her officers and sworn servants, and that Her Highness 
may appoint for this purpose whomsoever she will and 
may command them as though they were her own officers 
and servants without detriment to our sovereignty or that 
of our successors. Her Highness to have a lifelong title to 
these twenty-thousand crowns, as long as she remains a 
widow, or till she re-marry and has issue of this marriage. 

The Archduke’s Succession in the Kingdom. 

As the succession of our said son has not yet been deter¬ 
mined, in the event of the Queen’s departing this life child¬ 
less, our Orator shall, if the English have not determined 
otherwise, make it his care that in that case the realm 
remain in the hands and power and administration of our 
son. He shall in modest and becoming words demand and 
strive to effect that this be granted and promised ; whereby 
he shall point out that His Love is descended of Imperial 
and Royal blood and would adorn that august realm, its 
Estates and lands, that he is endowed with so much diligence 
and zeal, that he would redound no less to the profit than 
to the distinction of the realm, would show himself so well 
disposed towards the Estates and Bodies Corporate of the 
realm that it must be generally assumed that they in this 
case (that the Queen dies without posterity, which God 
forfend !) could not desire any other lord and King, but 
would, so to speak, reward His Highness with the highest 
guerdon for his endeavours and the exertions which he 
will have undergone for their sake. It would also have to 
be considered that our son would always fulfil the duties 
of a ruler in this realm, as he will not be distracted by cares 
for other distant realms, nor will it be possible for him to 
absent himself long from his Kingdom and his subjects in 
order to go on far journeys. Should the English object 
that this was not conceded to King Philip either, and there¬ 
fore cannot be granted to our son, you may justly rejoin, 
that at that time the case was different, for had the late 
Queen Mary died without leaving posterity, there was a 
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certain successor to the throne, namely the present Queen, 
who had already been declared the heir to the throne in 
that contingency, and could not be deprived of the succes¬ 
sion. But now we are not aware that there remains another 
heir or successor. Our Orator shall cautiously and tem¬ 
perately lay stress on this, if the Queen and her Councillors, 
or the Estates of the realm should make difficulties or not 
be willing openly to promise this. At least all hopes of 
succession and coronation of our son shall not be cut off ; 
but if he cannot obtain this, the negotiations must not for 
this reason be broken off and the marriage thereby be ren¬ 
dered impossible. 

In case my son be left no hopes of succession, it may 
justly be demanded and required that the Queen shall 
settle on our son a widower’s jointure equal to that which 
we will settle on her, provided that the Queen predecease 
her Princely Consort without leaving children. He shall 
have a claim on this jointure as long as he lives, and it 
must be guaranteed by certain definite landed properties 
and revenues. 

But no reference shall be made to such a jointure if a sure 
hope of succession is guaranteed our son. 

On the Right of Succession of the Children. 

Further, in regard to the succession of the children who 
with God's blessing may issue from this marriage, it must 
be determined that what belongs to the maternal inheri¬ 
tance in the Kingdom of England and the other dominions 
and lands belonging thereto shall fall to the children, male 
and female, that spring from this marriage, according to 
the laws and usages of that realm. The paternal heritage 
should devolve upon the male children, in accordance 
with the laws obtaining in the Austrian provinces, whereby 
only the Archdukes and Princes inherit. The female chil¬ 
dren, having received a dowry and renounced all rights of 
succession to the throne, may be provided for as is done 
by the Archdukes and Princes of Austria relative to the 
Austrian lands. 

As regards the other conditions and stipulations for the 


succession, as contained in the contract of King Philip, 
our nephew, which have no relevancy in our case, they may 
be tacitly ignored. 

Alliances. 

But as to what is contained in the said contract of the 
Catholic King concerning alliances, we may in general terms 
agree to the major part, at least in so far that there shall 
in future, if God so will, always subsist true fraternity, 
unity and the closest alliance between us and our successors, 
our realms and our dominions, and the said Queen and her 
realms and dominions, so that we shall mutualfy assist one 
another with all and in all that may be consistent with the 
honour and necessary for the preservation and prosperity 
of the .States, Realms, Native countries, Dominions, heirs 
and successors. 

The Paternal Heritage of the Archduke. 

Should our Orator be questioned upon the future expecta¬ 
tions of our said son the Archduke Charles, he may answer 
that His Love will together with his princely brothers 
succeed us in the Austrian provinces, and will not be forfeit 
of his share in the inheritance. 

As the other treaty which the august King of Spain had 
to sign upon oath contained a letter of ratification from the 
great Emperor Charles the Fifth of blessed memory, our 
brother and Sovereign, it will perhaps for many reasons 
appear necessary to us and to our son to make clear to our 
Orator our will and intention. 

On the Administration of Offices and the Safeguarding of 
England’s Rights. 

Though there may be other conditions that cause us 
difficulties we make no opposition on this point: that the 
high offices of the glorious English realm and its dependen¬ 
cies shall be held only by native-born and native English¬ 
men, and that no one who is foreign and not born under 
the rule of the august Queen shall be called to administer 
these offices and benefices in the said English realm. 
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Also all the rights, privileges and usages of these realms 
shall be continued and no alterations and innovations 
shall be made therein by our son, without the express 
knowledge and sanction of the august Queen and of the 
Estates and Bodies Corporate of the English realm ; but 
rather shall the individual Estates and Bodies Corporate 
be confirmed in their rights and privileges by our son. 

On the Employment of Englishmen in the Service of His Court. 

If our said son takes or admits into the service of his house 
and Court noblemen and vassals of this realm he shall hold, 
keep and protect them as his own subjects, and he shall not 
have or keep in his retinue anyone who might give cause 
for complaint to the subjects of this realm. As we on our 
part do not doubt that the same mutual services of humanity 
and goodwill will be shown by all the people of England to 
foreigners, and more especially to those of our servants 
and subjects who, to prove their great fidelity and attach¬ 
ment to our son, would accompany him to England. 

The Children to be Brought Up and Educated in the Kingdom. 

We will not, so long as it is possible, touch upon the 
point whether the august Queen and the children who 
may issue from this marriage may be sent out of the King¬ 
dom ; but if the English insist on this provision, it shall be 
so worded that it is limited to the Queen and the first-born 
son or daughter. For why should our son not be at liberty 
to send those children who are not the first-born to other 
realms and dominions, when their benefit and advantage 
demand it ? But it shall be stipulated that in this respect 
our son shall not determine aught without the knowledge 
and consent of the Queen and the Estates. 

On the Archduke’s Succession in Reversion. 

In the marriage pact of the afore-mentioned august 
nephew, the Catholic King, it was laid down and determined 
that should his august Consort die leaving no issue, he 
could not unchallenged arrogate to himself any right to the 
succession, but that, as indeed happened, the succession 


should pass to those entitled thereto by the laws and rights 
of this realm. Should in the case of our son’s marriage 
his coronation and succession not be expressly provided 
for, we should wish that the above stipulation find some 
i modification, for reasons which we have already advanced 
in paragraph 6 above, treating of his succession in the 
Kingdom. 

The Crown Jewels may not be taken out of the Kingdom. 

We consent to the provision that our son shall neither 
take out nor cause to be removed from the said realm the 
Crown Jewels and other articles of great costliness. 

On the Alienation of Crown Lands. 

Likewise His Love shall alienate none of the Crown lands 
of the English realm, nor permit his subjects or any other 
unjustly to possess themselves thereof. He shall with 
English yeomen garrison, protect, hold fast and secure all 
and every place of the realm, above all the border fortresses 
truly and honestly, to the weal and advantage of the realm. 

Ships and Munitions of War. 

Neither ships, nor cannons, nor other instruments of 
war may he cause to be removed, but rather shall he have 
them carefully preserved and when necessary renewed, 
and shall provide that they be always ready for the profit 
and protection of the realm. 

The French War. 

In the said contract there was a passage referring to the 
war that at that time was being waged between the said 
King and our brother and the Most Christian King. As 
this does not concern us and our son, no proposal shall be 
made relative thereto, nor will it be necessary to discuss the 
point. 

These then are the points which, in addition to those we 
sent him in our last instructions, we would impress upon 
our Orator, and for his further information acquaint him 
that in future he shall ever bear in mind our views and 
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pleasure in matters which we presume will be proposed by 
the others. Should other things occur that excite the doubt 
of our Orator he shall refer them, in common with thos 
determined by us in the preceding paragraphs which w 
would have held inviolate and secure, back to us in order 
that we may later be able to treat of them and to decid 
what may conduce to the promotion of this marriage. 

From all this our Orator may conceive in what great 
affection and goodwill, full of our Imperial Grace, we hold 
him. 

Given at Vienna, the 16th of October 1559. 




Baron Breuner to the Emperor Ferdinand. ( German ) 

London, 22nd October 1559. 

Most Gracious Emperor and Sire ! 

At Your Imperial Roman Majesty’s feet I all my life 
long place my ready and willing obedience and service 
Most gracious Emperor and Sire ! On the 18th of September 
I last wrote to Your Imperial Majesty from here and hope 
that the letter has arrived. In that letter I acquainted 
Your Imperial Majesty with all that had happened in the 
matter of the marriage up to that date. 

Having learned that Her Majesty was coming here on 
the 18th of September, I rode to Court to present myself 
to Her Majesty. There I heard that Her Majesty—I will 
not violate decorum—had a little hurt her thigh and there 
fore could not ride, and so had come here by boat. Her 
Majesty invited me to come into her boat and desired to 
play with me, and during the game she was very merry. 
The game over she went apart from the courtiers and in 
the presence of the Mistress of the Bedchamber who does 
not know French she addressed me in the French tongue 
and asked when I had last received a letter from Your 
Imperial Majesty; also how Your Imperial Majesty fared, 
and when did I think that the envoy proper would come 
here. I answered her as well as I could. The Queen then 
said that she thought that as I had been so long in England 
I must suffer from ennui especially as I had no pastimes. 
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To this I replied, that in truth time hung rather heavy 
on my hands, as I had been here so long and had not yet 
received an explicit pleasing answer from her, for this alone 
it was that could give me joy. 

She answered that she had said nothing that could make 
me sad. Not wishing to contradict Her Majesty, I let 
her speak on in her fashion (for it is her wont to make 
long digressions and after much circumlocution to come 
to the point of which she wishes to speak.) Her Majesty 
then began again and in the following words informed me 
of the coming of the King of Sweden’s younger son. “ The 
son of the King of Sweden, who is styled the Duke of Fin¬ 
land, is to arrive here in four days. We shall then see 
what he is like. I hear that he is a very odd man.” 

Upon this I told Her Majesty that she owed God the 
Almighty no little thanks, that she was desired in marriage 
by so many mighty potentates, and I also expressed my 
opinion that she should not be ungrateful, and should no 
longer walk alone through life, for she must know that 
both for her realm and for Christendom it was of great 
import that she married. 

She with much circumlocution answered that it would 
end in her having to marry one of them, for if she were 
to refuse all who had hitherto desired her in marriage, 
she would scare away all others and would finally either 
have to remain in single blessedness or have to entreat 
someone for God’s sake to marry her. 

To this I replied that I deemed her too sensible to let 
things go so far, especially where the wooers were of such 
high degree. Her Majesty then laughingly asked me how 
much I should be prepared to give, if I could be certain 
that my austere master were coming to England instead 
of the King of Sweden’s son. I replied that I would gladly 
give all I had, if I could also be certain that he would 
become the consort of the Queen, and not have to depart 
from England an object of derision. Her Majesty might 
believe me when I said that I was so devoted to my master 
that I would rather have him remain in Austria than that 
he should be made a laughing-stock; but should Her 
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Majesty desire to have him in England I most humbly 
begged that she would tell me so in confidence, in order 
that I might make the necessary arrangements. If she so 
pleased I should divulge it neither to Your Imperial Majesty 
nor to anyone else in the world. It was necessary that I 
should act rightly in such a great and important affair, 
and therefore lest by preserving silence I should do injury 
to the cause, I must in accordance with her comforting 
words have her permission to write and counsel Your 
Imperial Majesty to send your beloved son hither. For 
how could I in my humble opinion venture to induce Your 
Imperial Majesty to send your beloved son, my austere 
master, hither, merely that he might be rejected by Her 
Majesty. To what great peril should I be exposing myself, 
seeing that I should never be able to give Your Imperial 
Majesty and His Princely Highness a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion. That Her Majesty surely did not expect me to do 
so when she reflected that in carrying out Your Imperial 
Majesty’s gracious commands, I, as was but right and 
proper in such an honourable and important marriage, 
had at all times endeavoured with true fatherly tenderness, 
openly and honourably and without guile, to win the Queen 
for Your Imperial Majesty. 

She answered : “ God forbid that I should be the cause 
of such great danger,” and added that she did not require 
my gracious master to come here, for she well knew that 
she did not deserve that His Princely Highness should 
undertake such a long and perilous journey for her sake; 
that besides, Your Imperial Majesty loved him too dearly 
to part with him. 

I, however, easily and joyfully discerned that Her Majesty 
had given me to understand exactly the contrary; but I 
did not allow her to perceive it and answered that Your 
Imperial Majesty, as was but reasonable, loved your son 
greatly; but that I knew Your Imperial Majesty to be so 
magnanimous that, in matters involving the weal of Christen¬ 
dom, you would spare neither money, nor lands, nor trouble, 
nor work: nay more, not even the dearly beloved son 
of your body and life. That Your Imperial Majesty could 
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assuredly be induced to send your beloved son here to 
marry so celebrated and wise a Queen, if there were but 

certitude. 

She thereupon asked me whether I would in all candour 
and sincerity advise her to give someone whom she had 
never seen or learnt to know such an assurance and promise ; 
that she well knew I would not do so. 

Not wishing to be too vehement in contradicting her, I 
answered that during the whole time I had been conducting 
this affair I had found two extreme views. One was that 
Her Majesty said that she would marry no one without 
having previously seen him, and yet, on the other hand, 
said that she was not resolved to marry; or again that 
she had no wish to see the Archduke, and would promise 
no one, seen or unseen, anything; but yet desired that 
Your Imperial Majesty should send one of his Orators here 
to conclude the bargain. The other extreme view was that 
I knew for certain that Your Imperial Majesty would not 
send Your Imperial son here unless there were cause. It 
was therefore patent that both parties would have to make 
some concession, and find the golden mean which would 
give Your Imperial Majesty sufficient justification to send 
His Princely Highness here. 

The Queen here cut me short, saying that she would 
neither beg nor forbid any one to come here. Whereupon 
I answered that it was only right and proper that she 
should be the wooed and not the wooer, but it was also 
right that she should give me a sufficient reason to induce 
me to propose to Your Imperial Majesty that you send 
your beloved son to England. She again replied that she 
would not say that His Highness ought to come here ; but 
on the other hand she asked me how he would prefer to 
come, openly or secretly. 

I rejoined that that should be as Her Majesty pleased; 
but that if at her desire the Archduke were to come here 
openly, that would imply that Your Imperial Majesty 
was certain that the Queen was willing to marry him; 
for, if he came openly and were then refused by the Queen, 
Your Imperial Majesty, His Highness and the whole House 




of Austria would be flouted and Her Majesty incur no little 
enmity. 

She answered : “ God forbid that I should thus scorn 
His Imperial Majesty or His Princely Highness.” I there¬ 
upon again told her that if she wished to remain unpledged, 
and also would not marry His Plighness without seeing 
him, it was in my opinion better if His Highness came here 
incognito; that if he then found favour in her eyes. Your 
Imperial Majesty might let him stay here, and then at a 
favourable opportunity proclaim him to be her consort. 

The Queen did not demur greatly to this, but laughingly 
let it pass and then told me that she would be very pleased 
if it came to that. 

I thereupon again said that I neither knew nor could 
wish for more agreeable news, and that if I could promote 
this marriage with my death, I would take no thought of 
my life. She answered that if I stood face to face with 
death I should speak otherwise. I rejoined that I or any 
other servant or subject was bound to throw his life to 
the winds for the sake of some paltry castle or village of 
no importance; and would joyfully do so to promote a 
marriage like this, in which all Christendom was interested. 

This much passed between the Queen and myself upon 
this subject. I was not willing to say more or speak more 
precisely, for I had been warned by Lady Sidney that I, 
as the petitioner, would never obtain a clear and definite 
answer from the Queen. 

I therefore wrote down everything as above, recapitulated 
everything to the Bishop of Aquila and gave him a memo¬ 
randum of all those points that I considered most important 
and essential, so that he might treat with Her Majesty 
in the name of his King. He did so three days later, having 
his King’s business to transact with the Queen, and from 
his letter Your Imperial Majesty will learn what he said 
and what she answered. 

We are both of the opinion that our action must depend 
upon how the matter of the two parties in England and 
Scotland stands, as a doctor does after feeling the pulse of 
the patient. 
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I also cannot withhold from Your Imperial Majesty 
my most humble opinion that if Your Imperial Majesty 
be not willing to send His Highness here, it would be better 
to abandon the matter altogether than to continue to enter¬ 
tain hopes. For this Queen is so haughty that nothing 
else will move her. I entreat Your Imperial Majesty for 
Heaven’s sake not to miss this great opportunity, as both 
Her Royal Majesty and her councillors have expressly given 
his Lordship the Bishop to understand that his Princely 
Highness should come. And as we have been so discreet, 
they have, as it were, told us this in confidence, and so 
I hope that this marriage cannot possibly go amiss, pro¬ 
vided always that His Princely Highness comes here. 

I should also deem it necessary that Your Imperial Majesty 
send at least two men of rank and intelligence with His 
Princely Highness, so that they may be well equipped for 
further negotiations. 

Both my Lord Bishop and myself have devoted much 
care to the marriage contract, and hope that our endeavours 
in this respect are not without merit. 

Should the modus opcrandi that I have proposed appear 
somewhat strange and unpropitious, I must most humbly 
beg Your Imperial Majesty to reflect that in order to obtain 
anything I had perforce to accommodate myself to Her 
Majesty’s headstrong temper, and therefore most humbly 
hope that Your Imperial Majesty will graciously acquit 
me of all blame. 

Most Gracious Emperor and Sire ! Concerning the female 
who passes herself off for a sister of the Duke of Cleves, 
I have not been able to glean any information additional 
to that which I wrote to your Imperial Majesty on the 18th 
of September. 

On the fourth of this month the Duke of Finland, the 
younger son of the King of Sweden, came here to urge the 
marriage for his brother. He is an object of derision to 
the common people and I therefore hope that he will effect 
nothing prejudicial to the interests of His Princely Highness. 

Herewith I commend myself to Your Imperial Majesty, 
My Most Gracious Lord and Sovereign, in most submissive 
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obedience, and supplicate God Almighty to preserve Your 
Imperial Majesty in good health and to grant you a long 
life. 

London, the 22nd October 1559. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s most submissive and 
most obedient servant 

Caspar Breuner. 

The Duke of Finland was John of the house of Wasa, the second 
son of Gustavus I, born 1537, king from 1569, died 1592. 


The Emperor Ferdinand to Baron Breuner. {Latin) 

To our dear and faithful subject. 

We have received your letter in which you wrote of what 
had happened in the interim. Later you sent us a letter 
to let us know what you had discussed with the Queen of 
England, our beloved sister and cousin, and informing us 
of the state of affairs in England. We approve of all you 
have done. We should, however, have been better pleased 
if neither you nor the Bishop of Aquila had given the said 
Queen such great hopes that our son the Archduke Charles 
would come to England. For you knew nothing for certain 
and your last letter contained no allusion to it. Moreover 
we have not departed from our determination not to send 
our son to England until our Orator, our and the Empire’s 
liegeman, George, Count von Helffenstein, whom we have 
delegated to settle the affair, shall have given us sure and 
certain tidings that these negotiations will have the desired 
result. 

We have not arrived easily at the determination to persist 
in this resolve, the reasons for which we partly touched 
upon in our last letter to you of the 25th of October, and 
on which we have written more particularly to the said 
Count, from whom you will learn all details on his arrival. 

We have, you may believe us, discussed this journey very 
carefully with our son, and after considering and weighing 
all the possibilities by which it might be realized, we have 
come to the conclusion that His Highness cannot travel 
otherwise than in full publicity with a large retinue, either 
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by relay post-horses, or by making halts at suitable inter¬ 
vals. All this cannot be provided for immediately and 
on the spur of the moment, but sufficient time must be 
allowed for making due preparations. Therefore even if all 
other difficulties had been removed, we could not, even if 
we would, send His Highness at once. For if you and the 
Bishop of Aquila think that we could have sent our son 
incognito with Count von Helffenstein, you are greatly 
mistaken in thinking that it could have been done in secret. 
We will not say how unworthy, puerile, and unseemly a 
journey so made would have been for us, for our son and 
for the whole glorious House of Austria. 

We hope that the illustrious Queen will be informed 
by the said Count that we are prepared to send our son 
before the final conclusion of the affair, in order that they 
may learn to know one another before they are obliged and 
bound by the bonds of matrimony, provided that in the 
meantime events prove that Her Highness will accept our 
views without demur. 

We therefore hold that it is better that our Orator con¬ 
tinue his journey and when he has arrived there, under 
some pretext, in due form and observance of all the usual 
pleadings desire the Queen in marriage for our son, assuring 
her that His Highness will be sent to England as soon as 
circumstances justify us in entertaining the confident belief 
that he will be welcome; and of this we have not as yet 
been given sufficient proof. We are now certain that the 
Count will arrive there in a few days, and therefore a decision 
cannot be much longer postponed. 

In order that you may have exact knowledge of our 
purpose, we have graciously deigned to answer your letter. 

Given at Vienna, 4th November 1559 - 

33 

Baron Breuner to the Emperor Ferdinand. ( German) 

London, 12th November 1559. 

Most gracious Emperor and Sire ! I am prepared and 
w illing to serve Your Imperial Majesty in most submissive 
obedience all my life long. 
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Since writing to Your Imperial Majesty through Colloredo 
on the 5th of October, and through Martin de Anda on the 
30th of October, stating how matters were shaping, I have 
not neglected to probe the Queen’s mind with all the industry 
and fidelity that I owe Your Imperial Majesty, purposing 
to obtain from Her Majesty a more definite answer than 
hitherto. 

I had, however, discovered that Mylady Sidney was 
pusillanimous and that Mylord Robert had gradually 
effected a retreat, and that all the foundations and persons 
on whom we had based our hopes had failed us. The 
Bishop of Aquila was told as a fact that the Queen was not 
willing to contract the alliance with His Princely Highness, 
and only wished to keep both us and her realm in dalliance 
with mere words, until she should marry Mylord Robert 
or some one else for whom she might have a fancy. Of 
the former it is said that he seeks means to poison his wife, 
for he is indeed a great favourite with the Queen; and 
as we have also seen that as good hopes have been held 
out to the son of the King of Sweden as to us, it seemed 
to me only right to have the Queen’s intentions probed by 
the Bishop of Aquila, and to request her to give us more 
certain hopes than hitherto, as we still believed that Your 
Imperial Majesty was graciously disposed to send your son 
here. 

We thought we might be able in this wise to find out the 
answer she would give His Princely Highness as matters 
stand at present, and also whether the opinion we had learnt 
from her people was her own. For, by Her Majesty’s 
command and wish reports are circulated, which, as Your 
Imperial Majesty knows, can be variously construed. 

So the Bishop of Aquila twice attended on the Queen, 
but received no other answer than the usual one, and found 
it most vague and obscure. So it seems to us as though 
all the premises on which we had founded our assumptions 
were tottering, and we decided that both of us should go 
to Her Majesty and intimate to her that we were in doubt 
about various matters of which we had heard, and believed 
to be true, and therefore must beg Her Majesty to explain 
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their meaning. We also told her that we had relied on 
the words of some of her Councillors and of other persons 
of her Court, on the strength of which we had earnestly 
urged the coming of His Princely Highness; and since we 
now saw that these persons entertained less hope and that 
Her Majesty expressly said that she did not wish to marry, 
we did not know for what reason His Princely Highness 
should undertake a journey hither. That had we known 
this earlier we should not have endeavoured to persuade 
Your Imperial Majesty to send your much-beloved son 
here in person. That we should not be conforming to our 
loyal duty towards Your Imperial Majesty if we did not 
inform you of this change. 

When the Queen heard this, she feigned to be very much 
concerned and would have it that we should content our¬ 
selves with the equivocal answers she had hitherto given 
us ; but we did not, and urged her to say Yea or Nay. After 
some hours of negotiation she at length decided to reply, 
that if Your Imperial Majesty were of opinion that you 
would make a laughing-stock of yourself by sending your 
well-beloved son hither, it were preferable that we let Your 
Imperial Majesty know it were better not to send His 
Princely Highness. 

With that we took our leave, remarking that we would 
report this to Your Imperial Majesty. Whereupon Her 
Maj esty let us be told that if we were not content or pleased 
with this answer, we might come again the next day, when 
she would discuss the matter further with us. To this My 
Lord the Bishop replied that if she could tell us something 
new, we would gladly obey her, but if she would not, we 
did not wish to trouble her. She then said that she knew 
not what else to say. 

And so we took our leave. We ourselves saw and were 
told by others that Her Majesty was worried and peevish 
the whole day, giving no one a gracious answer ; I afterwards 
learned that Mylady Sidney, hearing that the Queen was 
in an ill humour, wished to go to her and was warned by 
a friend not to do so. She, however, answered that she 
was not asking anybody’s opinion and would go to the 
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Queen just to spite them all; that if the Queen should 
perchance bring up this subject for discussion, she would 
speak to her in plain English (we would say “ talk German 
to her ”) ; that she was prepared to remind Her Royal 
Majesty of all she had been commanded to tell us and would 
implore Her Majesty not to act unadvisedly and hastily. 
The Queen, however, paid no heed to what she said. From 
my last conversation with the Queen I had gathered that 
the good woman had really been instructed by the Queen 
in what she had notified to us, for Her Majesty was seemingly 
very eager to exculpate herself and did not even inquire 
who my informant was. 

This great change I thought right to report at once to 
Your Imperial Majesty and if it is possible and I can obtain 
permission to do so, I will send the English nobleman 
himself through whom all matters were transacted and 
who has otherwise proved himself very useful in this 
affair, to Your Imperial Majesty, so that Your Imperial 
Majesty may learn from him all that has occurred and that 
Your Imperial Majesty may make up your mind according 
to the report; unless His Princely Highness be indeed 
already on his way here. Nor can I conceal from Your 
Imperial Majesty that all the time, my hopes that this 
marriage with the Queen would be contracted were but 
faint, for she does not fancy it, and it is to be feared that 
she will ruin herself and her kingdom. Should, however. 
His Princely Highness be already on his way here, the 
Bishop and myself consider it necessary that when His 
Princely Highness comes, he should show himself friendly 
to the great nobles of the country and make it clear to 
them that the Queen could not maintain her throne without 
this marriage. Mayhap too His Princely Highness will 
see Catherine who doubtless will succeed this Queen in the 
Kingdom, and he could easily have recourse to the same 
arts through certain persons. 

We hope that after the embassy has been here the English 
will in course of time send a deputation to His Royal High¬ 
ness beseeching him to come, and this might in the future 
prove to be of great advantage for him. 
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This, most gracious Emperor, is the opinion of His Lord- 
ship the Bishop and of myself. And Your Imperial Majesty 
will be able to come to a decision concerning the new and 
sudden change which I have related, and whatever further 
commands Your Imperial Majesty may be pleased to lay 
upon me, I shall most obediently execute. 

Your Roman Imperial Majesty’s 

Most submissive and most obedient servant 

Caspar Breuner. 

Frederick Colloredo of the Asquinian direct line of the noble 
Friulian family of the Colloredos. He was a diplomatist and a 
great favourite of the Emperor Ferdinand I. On his descendants 
Rudolf II conferred the Barony in 1588. 

Catherine Seymour, Countess of Hertford, I538(?)-I568. She 
was the second of three daughters of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk. 
She was the great-great-granddaughter of Henry VII, and by virtue 
of Henry VIII’s testament was the heir-presumptive after Mary 
and Elizabeth. In 1553 she married Henry Herbert, later Earl of 
Pembroke. They were divorced some time later. On Elizabeth’s 
succession she was given a place at Court and made a clandestine 
marriage with Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford. She was sent 
to the Tower and with her husband was at Elizabeth’s behest tried 
before a Court of Justice. Her marriage being a secret one, it was 
declared null and void. Philip II schemed to abduct her and wished 
to marry her in order that he might obtain the English Crown by 
virtue of her claims, which for a long time were considered more 
valid than those of Elizabeth herself. She was held captive in the 
Tower till the end of her life. 

34 

Baron Breuner to the Archduke Maximilian (King of 

Bohemia). ( German , abridged) 

London, $th December 1559 . 

Most illustrious and most puissant King! Sire ! 

Your Royal Highness’s letter of the 24th October, together 
with His Imperial Majesty’s letter, has come safely to my 
hands, and from it I learn the brotherly fidelity and love 
with which Your Royal Highness joyfully follows the 
marriage affair of His Princely Highness, my gracious 
master. 

On the 12th of November I most submissively wrote to 
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His Imperial Majesty and to His Princely Highness, con¬ 
cerning the changes that have taken place, regarding the 
pusillanimity of those people whom I engaged as inter¬ 
mediaries, and how things shaped generally. 

I had often written before, beseeching His Imperial 
Majesty not to make any difficulties, but to send the Arch¬ 
duke here in all secrecy as this would be done with the 
Queen’s consent; and we had good reasons ; the state 
of affairs in England and Scotland being at the time such 
that this journey would have proved most advantageous. 
His Princely Highness would also have seen Catherine 
(who, if the Queen die without heirs of her body) is the 
next heir to the throne, and would so have been providing 
against the future. Moreover Her Royal Highness would 
have been chary of letting His Princely Highness depart 
without a decisive answer; and this I have heard from 
Her Majesty’s own lips and also from other creditable 
persons. 

I should also like to say that if His Princely Highness 
had come immediately after I first wrote on the subject 
to His Imperial Majesty, this marriage would long ere this 
have been compassed. Would to God he were here now, 
for I think that her need will now overwhelm her and so 
it would be possible to achieve something. 

Scottish affairs now going so very much in favour of the 
French, as Your Royal Highness will see from the inclosed 
copy of a letter to His Imperial Majesty, the French will, 
I believe, not content themselves with Scotland, but will 
also in a short time be picking a quarrel with England, for 
with the present state of affairs in England they would 
in all likelihood be successful in such an undertaking. 
The only obstacle in their path is, I take it, this marriage 
of the Queen with the Archduke ; for they fear that so soon 
as they attack, the Queen will give her consent to this 
marriage, and that would entirely frustrate their scheme. 
They are in consequence working with might and main 
against me, but that does not move me in the least. I 
have a still more formidable enemy, who is very much in 
my way: it is Mylord Robert, the Queen’s Master of the 


Horse. The Queen shows a marked preference for him 
over all others, and verily more so than it beseems such a 
Queen, much against the will of her subjects. It is gener¬ 
ally stated that it is his fault that the Queen does not marry 
and his own sister and friends bear him ill-will. Although 
he is married to a beautiful wife he is not living with her, 
and, as I have been told by many persons, is trying to do 
away with her by poison. 

For this reason I think that the Queen and he have a 
secret understanding, for I know full well (and but a short 
time ago intimated as much to His Imperial Majesty) 
that the Queen has more than once been addressed and 
entreated by various persons to exercise more prudence and 
not give people cause to suspect her in connection with 
this man, whereat she with many oaths exculpated herself. 
I now hear that the liking grows in intensity with the lapse 
of time. However, I must mention and acknowledge that 
I have made diligent inquiries, but concerning the person 
of the Queen have heard nothing definite; and I rather 
incline to believe that it is but the innocent love which 
at times subsists between young men and maidens, though 
it be unseemly for such a princess. 

I also fear that she has not always had the upbringing 
and instruction befitting a princess, for sometimes she was 
regarded as legitimate and at other times not (as the Acts 
of Parliament in England clearly prove). She has been 
brought up at Court, then sent away, and to crown all 
she has even been held captive. For these reasons she 
has learned to be so stubborn and headstrong that she 
acts regardless of her own welfare and that of the Kingdom. 

I also believe that, like a peasant on whom a barony 
has been conferred, she, since she came to the throne is 
puffed up with pride, and imagines that she is without peer 
and needs neither help nor friendship, and may therefore 
marry whomsoever she pleases. But herein she errs, for 
if she marry the said Mylord Robert, she will incur so much 
enmity that she may one evening lay herself down as Queen 
of England and rise the next morning as plain Mistress 
Elizabeth. 
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It is also not to be assumed that the other lords and 
gentry would quietly accept as their King a man whose 
grandfather had plotted so villainously against the English 
Crown that his head was struck off in public. His father, 
too, rebelled against the late Queen Mary, and wished to 
make his son, Mylord Robert’s brother, King and his son’s 
wife Queen ; wherefore all of them were beheaded. Mylord 
Robert and two other brothers were at the King of Spain’s 
earnest intercession liberated. I really do believe that he 
will follow in the footsteps of his parents, and may the 
Devil be his companion, for he causes me and all those 
who are active on behalf of His Princely Highness a world 
of trouble. He is so hated by the Knights and Commoners 
that it is a marvel that he has not been slain long ere this, 
for whenever they behold him they wish he might be hanged. 
An Englishman once asked if England was so poor that 
none could be found to stab him with a poniard. But I 
am certain that he will one day meet with the reward he 
so richly merits. It is just like him to protract this marriage 
until he has sent his wife into Eternity. 

It is just as though I and the other envoys who are sojourn¬ 
ing here on matrimonial business were a shield or pretext, 
for, as long as we are here, she can put off the vulgar mob, 
who daily beg and implore her to marry, with the plea 
that she must have leisure to occupy herself with the 
requests of so many potentates, to the weal and advantage 
of her realm. 

She also scares the French with the marriage of His 
Princely Highness, otherwise they would have fallen out 
long ago. I also believe that the marriage with the son 
of the King of Sweden is mere dissimulation, and I further 
believe that it is her intention to set the King of Spain 
(who owing to the Capitulation and for his interests in the 
Low Countries can scarcely desert her) and the King of 
France by the ears ; for she thinks that should she succeed 
in this, she could marry whom she pleases and in her King¬ 
dom have a free hand in religious and other matters. But 
against this there are, I opine, remedies. The English were 
not at all pleased when they heard that the young lady 
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from France was already on her way to Spain, for they 
had never failed to hope that this marriage would not 
come off, and that peace would not be kept between Spain 
and France, and they had good cause to believe it. To 
sum up, as I look at things, the Queen is ill advised, and 
I verily believe that she is imperilling herself and her realm 
and will kindle the fire of discontent in a great part of 
Christendom, unless God the Almighty in His infinite mercy 
dispose otherwise. It should be a great and lasting pity 
if such a Queen should by the cunning of the Devil and his 
dam, contrary to all human reason, be enticed away from 
such honourable, respectable and suitable matrimonial 
alliances, or that this Kingdom should thereby be wrenched 
from the grasp of the illustrious House of Austria. 

I have also sometimes thought that if Your Royal High¬ 
ness were to declare war upon the King of Sweden, the assist¬ 
ance of this Kingdom would be of great advantage, provided 
that the marriage of His Princely Highness is effected; in 
respect to which I entertain no doubts, for (I hope) this 
Kingdom’s need will further our cause, as Your Royal 
Highness may see from the enclosed copy. 

I am rejoiced to hear that Count von Helffenstein is 
about to arrive. He comes in the nick of time. But I 
fear that His Imperial Majesty, my gracious Sovereign, 
has not given him sufficient authority to act in regard to 
the details ; and this will necessitate the writing of letters 
with a consequent loss of time, which at the present stage 
will be detrimental to the cause. For danger is im¬ 
pending. 

It will also be necessary for Count von Helffenstein to 
live here in sumptuous style. I cannot keep it a secret 
from Your Royal Highness that some persons have told 
me that some others have stated that His Imperial Majesty 
is poor and has nothing. Owing to such absurd nonsense 
I have had many an altercation and wrangle and have told 
the sneaking rogues who have talked thus that they were 
like blind men speaking of colours. 

I have also found that this nation cannot be treated in the 
usual way, for inside their heads is a perpetuum mobile, 
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and they have either to be forced by great need, or to be 
humoured according to their whims. 

On the first of December I was apprised that it was gener¬ 
ally said that the French and the rebels in Scotland had 
come to terms. How much of this is true, and what the 
outcome will be, I shall most dutifully report to Your Royal 
Highness in a later letter. 

Your Royal Highness’s 

Most submissive and most obedient servant 

Caspar Breuner. 
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Report of Baron Breuner to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

{German, abridged) 
London, the 5th December 1559. 

Most gracious Emperor and Sire ! Your Roman-Imperial 
Majesty’s two letters, the first dated Vienna, the 25th of 
October, and the second the 4th of November, were delivered 
to me by Frederick Colloredo on the 20th of November at 
five o’clock in the afternoon. 

From them I most submissively learn that Your Imperial 
Majesty is content with the Queen’s latest mood. 

On the 12th of November, I, as was my duty, notified to 
Your Imperial Majesty the change that had taken place, 
and since then I have heard from several sides that Her 
Majesty has been heard to say that she would liefer marry 
the Archduke, my most gracious Master, than any other 
foreigner. The aforesaid persons with whom I had formerly 
been in concert have also stated that the matter bids fair 
to end favourably, and they are still strongly of this 
opinion. 

Nevertheless I urged the Bishop of Aquila to remonstrate 
with Mylady Sidney, her husband and her brother, and 
to complain bitterly of their inconstancy in this matter. 
He also told them that such potentates as Your Imperial 
Majesty, the King of Spain and His Princely Highness 
were not thus to be trifled with, for they were such friends 
of the Crown of England that they, and for their sakes their 
envoys, were worthy of a better treatment. That we now 
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clearly saw that we had hitherto been put off and deceived 
with words, at which we were not a little amazed, as we 
could not have anticipated such treatment from her, her 
husband, her brother and other persons, all of whom we 
had deemed to be persons of consequence and honour ; that 
we now demanded to know whether they had made all 
those specious promises by command of the Q ueen or of their 
own accord; and that we would have them know that we 
henceforth must be otherwise dealt with. 

Thereupon, Most gracious Sire and Emperor, the said 
Mylady Sidney candidly and staunchly abode by all that 
she had said before and stated that she was willing to 
uphold it before Her Majesty, even though it should cost 
her her life. Her husband, in the little reported by him, 
expresses the same opinion, and her brother, Mylord Robert, 
promises good results from his intercession for us; but 
from others we learn that he will place as many impedi¬ 
ments in our path as possible. I was told the same by the 
Duke of Norfolk, who heard it from his own lips. The 
Treasurer Parry also, still holds out good hopes, but I 
cannot trust him, for he is so timid and, as is the English 
nature, so inconstant, that I fear that when it comes to 
the point he will not confess the truth, and still less speak 
to the Queen in the proper way. 

As regards Her Majesty herself I find that she still perse¬ 
veres in her equivocal answers, but I hope and conclude 
from the trend of the Scotch and English affairs that when 
Count von Helffenstein arrives she will think better of it, 
for inevitable necessity will compel her to do so. 

Your Imperial Majesty has graciously done well to send 
the Count hither with such a commission, for, but a few 
days ago I learnt from the Duke of Norfolk that in the 
Privy Council they had spoken of my not having offered 
the Queen anything but His Princely Highness. To this 
I replied that I could not put the cart before the horse, 
that I had now been wooing the Queen for seven months 
and now wished to know whether she was willing to marry, 
and whether she would consent to marry His Princely High¬ 
ness, my most gracious Master, to her honour, profit and 
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weal, and to the preservation of her realm, to the continu 
ance of the ancient friendship and concord between England, 
Burgundy and Austria, and to the discouragement of all 
the offscum in Christendom. But no other answer has 
been given me than that the Queen was not yet resolved 
to marry, with other evasions and subterfuges (as I have 
already reported to Your Imperial Majesty). Her Royal 
Highness having not yet come to a decision on the cardinal 
point, it would not have been beseeming for me to write 
and induce Your Imperial Majesty to propose details pre¬ 
maturely ; but I hoped that when the time was ripe for 
action the English would find no more profitable alliance 
for their Queen and their realm. 

The Duke saw the justice of this and advised us to impress 
it upon the Councillors, for the Queen kept them in absolute 
ignorance of what we did and said to her. He also believed 
that if it depended upon the Queen alone, she would never 
marry. But the need was so great that her marriage could 
not be deferred any longer, for her countrymen were no 
longer willing to remain passive spectators. 

This seems to me quite credible and I really do not see 
why she should not be compelled, if she is not willing to 
marry as they desire. 

This Duke of Norfolk is, though young in years, very 
prudent in his actions; he is also the most distinguished 
man in England, has a larger following among the Knights 
and Commoners than all others, is beloved by all for his 
virtues, and altogether is, as far as can be, on our side. He 
has also promised not to favour anyone else, nor to counsel 
the Queen to marry any other. 

Further, as I have already written to Your Imperial 
Majesty, the whole Kingdom is for us, including the Pro¬ 
testants. It is only on the question of religion that they 
raise difficulties ; but these are not so great that the marriage 
would therefore have to be relinquished, and the longer I 
stay here the more I lean to this opinion. 

From Your Imperial Majesty’s letter dated Vienna the 
4th of November I note that the Bishop of Aquila and I 
have caused Her Majesty to indulge in too great hopes that 
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the Archduke will come hither : and yet, bearing in mind 
Your Imperial Majesty’s gracious resolve, we have never 
failed to point out that we did not know for certain whether 
Your Imperial Majesty when taking action on our report 
would indeed send His Princely Highness here or not; but 
that we hoped this would be the case. 

We did this because Her Royal Highness had expressed 
the wish to see the man whom she intended to marry, 
adding that she would marry no one without having seen 
him. When our affair took a turn for the worse, the Bishop 
and I did not think that we ought to rob Her Royal High¬ 
ness of all hopes. We rather desired to give her cause to 
hope, so that she might be kept in good humour until Your 
Imperial Majesty’s resolution, to which we always referred, 
should arrive. Wc also beseech Your Imperial Majesty to 
reflect that we have to deal with a woman, and that she 
herself told us that we must not treat with her Councillors. 
At the outset wc promised nothing more than that we would 
write to Your Imperial Majesty and employ all diligence 
to induce His Princely Highness to come here with Your 
Imperial Majesty’s consent. Her Royal Highness has also 
never had any definite assurance from us. On the contrary, 
she has been heard by me and the Bishop to say that if 
Your Imperial Majesty seriously entertained the wish to 
marry His Princely Highness to her, Your Imperial Majesty 
would not raise difficulties in sending your son here, nor 
would the King of Spain have so to urge Your Imperial 
Majesty. From all this Your Imperial Majesty may discern 
whether from solicitude for the future of His Princely 
Highness we have promised too much or not. 

As regards Your Imperial Majesty’s gracious message 
that my and the Bishop of Aquila’s letters have not adduced 
reasons sufficient to cause Your Imperial Majesty to send 
His Princely Highness here incognito with the Count von 
Helffenstein, Your Imperial Majesty has done well, as the 
affair has taken this change. We have accordingly ac¬ 
quainted the Queen that it would be better if His Princely 
Highness came here openly. 

Most gracious Emperor and Sire ! After the Bishop of 
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Aquila and I had had an audience of Her Royal Highnes 
on the 9th of November, and, owing to the quite unexpecte u 
turn matters had taken, had spoken earnestly to her (as 
I have most submissively reported in my letter of the 12th 
November), we deemed it well and expedient that he should 
speak to the Queen in the name of his King, as he had been 
commanded to do, and as Juan de Ayala had already done 
in order to scare her and somewhat more vehemently to 
force her into this marriage. The Bishop informed her that 
if she would not do so, the King of Spain would render her 
no aid in wanton wars, and moreover, for the preservation 
of his own country and people would be compelled to look 
to his own interests, for it was obvious that she desired to 
ruin herself and her realm, and he was not disposed to 
ran any risks through her negligence. But should she 
conduct herself as was proper, and any unreasonable 
demand be made of her, he would faithfully assist and 
protect her. 

I, on the other hand, was (until I received the most 
gracious commands of Your Imperial Majesty) diligently 
and to the best of my ability to endeavour to persuade her 
Royal Highness to this marriage, when she would perhaps 
be inclined to come to a decision. Our object was to let 
her Royal Highness know that Your Imperial Majesty had 
always urged this marriage in all seriousness; but we did 
not consider it advisable that both of us should take the 
same steps. 

Your Imperial Majesty had also written that Count von 
Helffenstein was coming here at an early date to treat of 
the particulars with Her Royal Highness, and this news 
fills me with no little joy. I await him with great expec¬ 
tancy, for he comes at a most opportune moment. The 
French are not only quelling the Scotch rebellion, but are 
also causing great alarm among the English, who are in 
consequence providing against all contingencies on the 
Border and at sea. 

On the 1st of November the rebels were removing two 
guns from Edinburgh to some other place where they would 
have done them service, when they were attacked by the 
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French, who took the two pieces from them, destroyed one 
and hauled the other off to their camp. On seeing this the 
rebels offered resistance. The French force, consisting of 
two thousand foot and three hundred and fifty horse, then 
fell upon them and put them to rout with a loss of three 
hundred dead and one hundred prisoners, amongst whom are 
men of some consequence. The Earl of Arran and his son 
the Duke of Chatellerault, who are the rebel chieftains, have 
retired to a borough named Stirling, where they have 
entrenched themselves, and hereupon an armistice of three 
weeks has been concluded. 

The French have intercepted money and letters sent to 
the rebels from England, from which they have gained all 
kind of intelligence. When these tidings reached the 
English Court I remarked that they caused the Queen and 
her Councillors great embarrassment, for they often met 
together for long consultations. But the Bishop of Aquila 
and I again take good heart at this defeat, being confident 
that our wooing will now have a successful issue. The 
Bishop says that we have hitherto been put off with empty 
words and fair promises, but that it is now our turn to feast 
them on vain phrases. 

The Queen apprised us that we should credit only her 
and no one else in this matter. But I sent her word that, 
if she really wished to treat the affair seriously, she should 
let me know and the negotiations could be resumed. I had 
been alone a whole month. From this and other things it 
is easy to perceive that affairs in Scotland are going as 
we should desire, and accordingly my business assumes a 
different complexion. 

The same thing has happened several times since I have 
been to see the Queen at Hampton Court, and I know that 
many of her Councillors had endeavoured to persuade the 
Queen to the Scotch marriage, but seeing that matters are 
not taking the course they expected they are now effecting 
a retreat. 

On the 28th of November the Duke of Norfolk called 
upon the Bishop of Aquila and me, and confidentially 
informed us that he had spoken seriously to the Queen 



on the question of her marriage with His Princely Highness. 
He regaled us with various details, bade us be of good 
cheer and said that his hopes were greater than ever. He had 
intimated to the Queen that the marriage must take place. 
He was not at liberty to tell us everything ; but he would 
advise us for many and important reasons, which we should 
learn from others later on, not to be dilatory when Count 
von Helffenstein arrives, but at once to lay before Her 
Royal Highness the proposed details, and also to send 
them to all the persons concerned. Having done this we 
should not allow even a week to elapse in procrastination, 
for it was now time to demand a decisive answer of Her 
Majesty. We could count upon the Councillors not giving 
us a negative answer; and if we did not achieve a satis¬ 
factory result now, it would be very difficult to do so later 
on. 

The Bishop and I thanked him most warmly for his 
friendly, honest and loyal sentiments, and entreated him 
always to support us in so just a cause. We told him 
that he might be certain that if the affair had a happy issue 
he would reap no little profit. That as soon as we had 
received and discussed the commands that Your Imperial 
Majesty had given Count von Helffenstein, his advice and 
opinion would also be duly weighed and as far as possible 
acted upon. 

On the 4th of December a courier from the Netherlands 
came to the Bishop of Aquila and apprised him that he had 
heard and also himself had seen that the French had quar¬ 
tered more than twelve thousand men in Calais, Boulogne, 
Dieppe and other places, and were also awaiting cavalry, 
and that these troops were to be sent to Scotland. But in 
my opinion they are to be used against England, for the 
rebels in Scotland have been scattered and would much 
like to live in peace. 

Count von Helffenstein is now but four German miles 
from here, waiting for his things to come from Antwerp. 
To-morrow, D.V., I will repair to him and take my direc¬ 
tions from him, which I shall then most obediently carry 
out. 
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Herewith I commend myself to Your Imperial Majesty, 
my most gracious Sovereign, in all submissive obedience. 

Your Roman-Imperial Majesty's 

most submissive and most obedient servant 

Caspar Breuner. 

36 

Baron Breuner to the Emperor Ferdinand. ( German) 

10 th December 1559. 

Most Gracious Emperor and Sire! To-day the Queen 
sent for the Bishop of Aquila commanding his presence 
at Court. When he appeared the Queen told him that the 
Duke of Norfolk had written to her post-haste the night 
before, saying that forty French ships with troops and other 
necessaries of war had again sailed for Scotland. 

Further Her Royal Majesty had tidings that the Rhenish 
Count was levying nine thousand pikemen and the Count 
of Roggendorff seven thousand in Switzerland for France 
and intended to take them across to Scotland. She pre¬ 
sumed that the said chiefs, the Rhenish Count and Roggen¬ 
dorff, would have great trouble to raise so many. 

In my opinion Her Majesty has been informed of this 
because she is in alliance with the Count Palatine and 
some other Princes of the Empire, whose names I have 
not yet been able to discover. But I know full well that 
Her Royal Highness (like King Henry) had had a minister 
for some time in Germany whose task it was to conclude 
alliances. They therefore apprise Her Royal Highness 
that the said levies cannot be raised and brought across 
to France without some difficulty. 

On the strength of these reports the Queen earnestly en¬ 
treated His Lordship the Bishop of Aquila to write and 
inform His Royal Majesty of Spain thereof, in order that 
he might prove himself to be her true friend and know 
how to help and advise her; and, the Bishop tells me, 
she was much preoccupied with the matter, for she is up 
to her chin in water. 

The Bishop in reply assumed a more serious demeanour 
than is his wont, and took time for thought. He then 
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reminded the Queen how often he and I had predicted 
this to her, and with the object of shielding her from such 
need and distress had faithfully warned her. That now 
Her Royal Highness might see whether we had done right, 
and that he was not a little sorry that Her Royal Highness 
had let matters drift so far. He would, however, in com¬ 
pliance with her desire write to his King at once. 

Her Royal Highness then said that she had always re¬ 
garded him as an honest and sincere man, but that she now 
realized that he had given her more faithful counsel than 
had her own Councillors. She then began to complain of 
the French, who as previously were again striving with 
might and main to molest and injure the Crown of Eng¬ 
land. 

The Bishop of Aquila answered that the King of Spain had 
long been aware of what was going on and would continue 
to go on, and therefore it was that he to safeguard his 
land and people and also to the profit of the crown of England 
had desired to marry Her Royal Highness; and when she 
had refused him, had desired her in marriage for his own 
cousin, by which marriage she would have been able to 
checkmate the French. He now begged Her Royal High¬ 
ness to reflect how tardy and negligent she had hitherto 
shown herself in the matter of this marriage, and how much 
time had thereby been lost. He could but inadequately 
express his amazement that she should be so slow in making 
up her mind, for there was no better physic for allaying 
all these disturbing elements and for securing quiet and 
peace to her realm than the resolve to contract this marriage. 
It would, however, be necessary that she should soon 
come to a decision and not lose a single day; though he 
believed that she was resolved to marry the Duke of Chatelle- 
rault, the Earl of Arran’s son. (This he said mockingly in 
order to remind her how she would have fared in that case.) 
After saying all this he added that he did not wish to treat 
of the marriage any more, seeing that he had spoken so 
often and much about it without having been able to effect 
anything. 

Her Royal Highness thereupon again began to talk of 


marriage and swore that she no longer thought of the 
Scotch match, and this he might certainly believe. 

Now the Bishop had her in a trap and said : “At last 
I hear it plainly stated that Your Royal Highness did 
harbour thoughts of such a marriage.” She blushed for 
shame ; and the Bishop being loth to arouse her resentment 
did not insist too strongly upon her being in the wrong. 
And, affairs in Scotland standing as they do, he told her 
that if by this marriage she could unite Scotland with 
England, he knew of none more advantageous, but if not, 
she could easily find a better. At this the Queen praised 
him as before. 

On the 10th of this month I was at Court and had an 
audience of the Queen, where I excused the Count von 
Helffenstein’s lateness, as instructed, and commended him 
to her grace. Her Royal Highness then most graciously 
conversed with me a good while, and asked me who all 
were co min g with Count von Helffenstein’s frigate. I told 
her as much as I knew myself. She, however, said that 
it was generally stated that His Princely Highness was 
coming with this ship. When I had disabused her on that 
head, she laughingly said that I should not venture to 
play her false, for if His Princely Highness did come here 
incognito, she would not let me leave the Kingdom un¬ 
punished. 

To this I rejoined that should His Princely Highness 
cdme, and necessity require it, Her Royal Highness should 
see His Princely Highness come in such fashion as befitted 
such a prince. 

From all that she said and from the talk of all the nobles 
at Court I gather that she is firmly persuaded that the 
Archduke will be coming in the same ship. The Queen 
then invited me to partake of breakfast and when the meal 
was over spoke to me yet a while. 

Her Royal Highness also spoke to the Bishop of Aquila 
about the Archduke, saying that as she had really been 
somewhat awkward in the morning, she must question him 
further. She then entreated him to tell her truthfully 
whether His Princely Highness was coming in the ship in 





question or not. To this His Lordship the Bishop replied 
that His Princely Highness was certainly not coming just 
now, but if she could come to a decision in the matter of 
the marriage, he had heard that Your Imperial Majesty 
had so equipped and prepared His Princely Highness 
that he would be able to come in about two or three 
months. 

She gainsaid nothing that the Bishop said in the matter 
of the marriage, but asked when the Count von Helffenstein 
would be coming. 

From all this I presume that Her Royal Highness would 
be quite pleased if we were to continue the negotiations, 
and I therefore have the comforting hope that this affair, 
so hard and difficult of accomplishment though it be, will 
with Divine aid have a successful issue. 

Your Imperial Majesty will learn from this letter of 
mine that the Queen has again taken up this marriage 
question, from which she cannot withdraw without obvious 
injury to herself. I therefore cannot refrain from indicating 
to Your Imperial Majesty, that in case Your Imperial 
Majesty should, after taking cognisance of my two letters, 
the first dated London the 12th November reporting the 
great change that had taken place, and the second from 
London of the 5th of December, have altered your purpose 
and have given His Lordship the Count, His Lordship the 
Bishop and me commands to desist from this matrimonial 
project, I with all due deference intend to await Your 
Imperial Majesty’s most gracious resolve in answer to this 
letter of mine. Till then I shall entertain Her Royal High¬ 
ness with fair words, and will then obediently do whatever 
Your Imperial Majesty may command. 

Count von Helffenstein’s things have not yet arrived. 
As soon as they do, he will proceed according to his instruc¬ 
tions. 

I commend myself in all submissive obedience. 

London, the 13th December 1559. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s most submissive and 
obedient servant 

Caspar Breuner. 
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Frederick III, The Pious, Elector of the Palatinate, 1515-1576. 
Was an ardent Lutheran. Reigned from 1559 till 1576. He warmly 
supported the cause of the Huguenots in Germany, and in 1567 
himself sent to their aid 10,000 German horse under the leadership 
of his second son, Johann Kasimir, to France. Was for some time 
a menace to the power of the Hapsburgs as Emperors. His rule 
in his own lands was beneficent. 
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The Bishop of Aquila to the Emperor Ferdinand. {Latin) 
nth March 1560. 

Yesterday I received the letter which was written by 
Your Majesty on the 10th of February and from this letter 
and from what Count von Helffenstein has told me, I have 
learned Your Majesty’s intentions in the matter of the 
English marriage, in which till now nothing feasible has been 
neglected. 

After much reflection we have thought it better not to 
give the Queen Your Majesty’s letter, hoping that Her 
Highness might then be induced to form a fixed resolve ; 
and more especially now that I do not know whether the 
project of this deplorable marriage is still to be prosecuted. 
Those services of which Your Majesty has been informed 
have never been rendered to my august King; on the 
contrary nothing has been done here that was not equivocal 
and hypocritical. This should not be tolerated at the 
hands of people who are in the position of this Queen. 
The Count is also convinced that if the English do not at 
once openly and honestly account for their dealings, we 
should no longer treat with them, and this resolution we 
have formed. I, for my part, am certain that when they 
regard the political situation as a whole the entire Kingdom, 
and not only the Catholics, but also those who adhere to 
the other religion, would rather that the realm should come 
under the sway of any man than that it should be ruled 
as it is at present. 

The Queen is at war with the French in Scotland and is 
now in such a predicament that she would prefer peace, 
which, I opine, she would be forced to conclude, if it were 
otherwise possible for her to provide against attacks from 
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the French in Scotland. I have learned that should the 
Queen not accept the terms of peace offered by the French 
she will inevitably be courting disaster, for she will at one 
and the same time be deprived both of her Scotch allies 
and of funds ; and it may be that an insurrection will 
break out in England. 

On the other hand if she concludes peace in accordance 
with the wishes of the French, she will be in no less peril, 
for the French would then remain in Scotland, occupying 
four towns, whence they could constantly menace her. 
And so there is no thinking person here but realizes that 
the Queen’s only hope of preserving herself and her realm 
lies in a marriage with the illustrious Archduke. 

Were not the glory of Almighty God and the general 
weal of Christendom concerned in this affair, I should be 
incensed at the wanton waywardness of this Queen. But 
as it is, I hope that God Himself will guide her on to the 
path which shall lead to this marriage. She is endowed 
with most excellent qualities worthy of any prince, but is 
ill-advised by her Councillors, and this, I fear, will involve 
her in destruction. 

As a third and honourable go-between in this affair I 
shall not fail to act as I have hitherto done, for I greatly 
desire to minister to the welfare of Your Majesty and to 
serve your will and pleasure. 

I send Your Majesty the conditions of peace proposed by 
the Queen to the King of France. 

London, nth March 1560. 

38 

Cecil to the Duke of Wiirttemberg. (Latin) 

Windsor, 27 th January 1563. 

To the August and Illustrious Duke, 

Your envoy, a man of uncommon modesty and prudence, 
has executed his embassage to Her August Highness the 
Queen in such a manner that he will better be able than I 
to acquaint Your Grace with the intention of Her Majesty. 
He, as a foreigner and an envoy can proceed otherwise than 
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I, who, bound and obliged to Her Majesty, have not the 
same liberty of action as is permissible for your envoy. 

The Queen has such an aversion to marriage that she 
would rather have her throne occupied by an alien after 
her demise than hear a word about marrying. Everyone 
must recognize that this is folly. We, the inhabitants of 
this realm, therefore owe you our great thanks for having 
added your exhortations to our entreaties that she may 
incline her mind to marriage, and I rejoice that there is 
great hope in this matter, as has been set forth in a letter 
which your envoy will deliver. 

There lacks then nothing but that the great ones of this 
realm be inspired by God’s will to refrain from marring 
His handiwork, and thereby to bring happiness to us the 
wretched and so preserve us from despair. For I verily 
believe that, albeit reluctantly, she in consideration for 
her realm and her successors will little by little pay heed 
to these admonitions. 

Meanwhile I commend myself to Your Highness whose 
memory shall not fade and whose wishes I shall never 
fail to regard as commands that must be obeyed. 

Windsor, 27th January 1563. 
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Dr. Christopher Mundt to the Duke of Wiirttemberg. {Latin) 
Strassburg, the 14 th of October 1563. 

Illustrious Prince ! 

When with Your Highness a short time ago, I perceived 
that Your Highness was disposed to comply with the wishes 
of the illustrious Queen of England, and this was most 
evident in those conversations that Your Highness held 
in regard to the marriage of the Queen of England, not only 
this time, but also previously at Stuttgart in the year 
’60. 

I now think that it is worth while that I should disclose 
to Your Highness the plans that I after much meditation 
have conceived concerning the marriage of the Queen of 
England. 

I have learned that religious differences were the main 
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reason why the projected marriage to the Archduke of 
Austria was not accomplished. The Queen and the Estates 
of the realm were apprehensive that with this indissoluble 
life-long communion, of which divine and human rights 
formed the warp and the woof, religious strife and dissension 
might ensue in the realm. As a fact this fear has enthralled 
many people, more especially in England, but is now with 
God’s help become much fainter and weaker since the 
illustrious Prince Maximilian has by consent of a large 
majority of the Electors been crowned Roman King. 
Moreover the justice and moderation of the august and 
pious Emperor Ferdinand, Semper Augustus, has become 
more widely known and evident, inasmuch as most people 
had dreaded that he would enforce all the prejudications 
and comminations of the Tridentine Council. 

This great obstacle being removed I am full of hope that 
this action when once resumed will be more easily brought 
to a successful issue. I also hear that the Estates of the 
realm have induced the Queen to incline to marriage, and 
that to ensure peace and successors the Queen herself has 
resolved to marry a German Prince of ancient and high 
birth, whereby she would gain for herself and her realm 
glory and honour, and powerful and splendid kindred. 
And as among all the princely families and houses, the 
Imperial House of Austria stands pre-eminent, I believe 
that if the Estates of the realm are allowed a voice in the 
matter, they will gladly acknowledge the Archduke, by 
reason of his descent and the glorious memory of his ances¬ 
tors and for the fame of those virtues, the like of which 
she (I would not be uncharitable) will scarcely find in the 
reports on the Swedish King. 

This latter, it now appears, has upon mature considera¬ 
tion of the facts not deemed it advisable to leave his patri¬ 
mony in order to enter into possession of an estate acquired 
by marriage. Therefore in the credulous there has sprung 
up a suspicion in connection with the Queen's liking for 
Lord Robert Dudley, an affection that is certainly nothing 
more than what a Sovereign Lady, would she not be ungrate¬ 
ful, might and must show to a loyal and noble subject. 
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Never has the Queen’s mind conceived the thought, nor 
has she ever thrown out any hint that could justify him in 
entertaining the slightest hopes that she would marry him. 

Compelled thereto by weighty reasons, the Queen is 
waging war against the French. The restoration of Calais 
to the English is, while time passes, as doubtful as the 
restoration of Metz to the Empire. Who would incur 
great expense on foreign soil, if he under threat of penalty 
could be forced to evacuate it within a short time ? The 
language of facts is much more eloquent than the persuasive 
power of words. It is evident that the French are irked 
and hampered by the armaments and measures of defence 
on either side, and this shows itself everywhere. French 
hostages have been caught fleeing before the time stipulated, 
for against their parole they have attempted to flee from 
England. Often in bygone centuries and in our times have 
wars taken place between France and England, but these 
wars have always been ended to the profit and in accordance 
with the will of the two nations. And so it is now the hope 
of mutual friends that the present conflict can be settled 
by mediation. Impertinent as it was of the French to 
make an armed attack upon England, the Queen is for the 
sake of peace certainly more inclined to overlook the affront 
than to begin an unnecessary war against the Most Christian 
King, her illustrious brother. 

I therefore beg Your Grace to accord these reflections 
of mine, which are purely spontaneous and free from out¬ 
side influence, indulgence and friendliness; and after due 
consideration to let me know what Your Grace in your wis¬ 
dom and prudence deems fit and proper for the resumption 
of this action so that it may lead to a happy end. 

And if one may compare the minnow to the leviathan, I 
shall to the best of my ability take heed that the services 
that must be rendered in the execution of these excogitations 
shall not be irksome to Your Grace. 

Strassburg, the 14th of October 1563. 

I am with the greatest veneration and devotion 
Your Grace’s humble servant 

Christopher Mundt. 




Dr. Christopher Mundt (also Mandt or Montius). Political agent 
in Germany of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth. Was born in 
Cologne, but went to England at an early age and entered the 
service of Thomas Cromwell. Was from 1553 onwards attached 
to foreign embassies, and succeeded in establishing firm relations 
with the members of the Suabian League. Henry VIII repeatedly 
sent him to the German Princes, from which it may be inferred that 
Mundt had strong Protestant leanings. He invariably displayed 
violent opposition to the Tridentine Council. In 1548 he removed 
to Strassburg, which he made his permanent abode. As a zealous 
Protestant he could not well return to England in the reign of 
Mary. When Elizabeth succeeded to the throne she placed com¬ 
plete confidence in Mundt and employed him as an intermediary 
in her matrimonial negotiations with the Archduke Charles of 
Austria. He died in 1572. 


The Duke of Wurttemberg to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

(German) 

17 th October 1563. 

Most illustrious and most puissant Roman Emperor ! 

To Your Imperial Majesty I am always devoted in due 
obedience and in all loyal willing service. Your Imperial 
Majesty, I beg leave to report that Dr. Christopher Mundt, 
whom I have long known, an old servant of the Queen of 
England and of the English Crown, a German, has on various 
occasions called upon me and talked of this and that. 
Among other things of how the action of a marriage between 
Your Imperial Majesty’s son, the Archduke Charles and the 
Queen of England, might best be resumed. For he has great 
hopes that with Divine approval the marriage action would 
run a smooth and rapid course. 

I acquainted him with the misgivings which caused me 
to fear that Your Imperial Majesty and your beloved son 
would certainly think twice before entering into any further 
negotiations with England, and so let him depart. He 
then wrote to me and the argument of his letter Your 
Imperial Majesty will glean from the enclosed copy. As he 
both before and again in the present letter gave the cheering 
assurance that the work would be crowned with success, 
I was unwilling to leave Your Imperial Majesty in ignorance 
thereof. 
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If this marriage is predestined by the Lord God, and Your 
Imperial Majesty and Your beloved son have the will and 
inclination thereto, he believes that he will find a means 
to have one of the English Councillors sent to Cologne, 
whither Your Imperial Majesty should also depute someone ; 
the intermediaries of Your Imperial Majesty and of the 
English could there and then meet in private and exchange 
views. 

We here are availing ourselves of every opportunity to 
bring the matter forward for negotiations, and with God’s 
help to conclude it. 

This I in loyal and dutiful good intentions will not 
conceal from Your Imperial Majesty and humbly beseech 
that it be accounted to me in grace. 

Given at Stuttgart, the 17th October 1563. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s 

Most loyal and obedient Prince 

Christopher, Duke of Wurttemberg. 

Christopher IV, Duke of Wurttemberg, the only son of Duke Ulrich 
of Wurttemberg, 1515-1568. His father was expelled from the country 
by the Suabian League, and Christopher was educated at the courts 
of Ferdinand of Austria and of Charles V. He escaped, however, 
and with his father returned to Wurttemberg in 1534. As he was 
on bad terms with his father, he entered the service of the French 
Army. Was called home by his father in 1542 and succeeded him 
in 1550. In 1553 the Emperor assigned Wurttemberg to him in 
perpetuity. Introduced numerous and beneficial innovations in all 
his dominions. In 1559 he promulgated the so-called Church Ordin¬ 
ance and instituted the pure Lutheran doctrine. Took a lively part 
in the ecclesiastical affairs of the German Empire. Earnestly but 
vainly endeavoured to make peace, not only between the various 
Protestant sects, but also between the Catholics and the Protestants. 
Stood high in favour with Maximilian II. 

41 

The Duke of Wurttemberg to the Emperor Ferdinand. 

Most High and Mighty Emperor ! I am always devoted 
to Your Imperial Majesty in most loyal and obedient service. 
Most gracious Sire ! 

Your Imperial Majesty will without doubt remember 
what I in loyal and dutiful obedience and reverence 

N 
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wrote with my own hand to Your Majesty concerning the 
marriage between Your Majesty’s beloved son, the Arch 
duke Charles, and the Queen of England, under date the 
17th October of last year, and what Your Majesty was 
pleased to answer on the gth November of the same year 

Your Imperial Majesty having stated in your most 
gracious reply that you were prepared to enter into negotia 
tions, I should wish, in consideration of what might ensue, 
to say that should the opportunity be given Your Majesty 
will in all probability be met in the same spirit. This and 
the wish to follow as closely as possible the development 
of the affair, and thereby be in a position to keep Your 
Majesty informed, induced me to send one of my servants 
with instructions and letters of credential to the Queen of 
England. Contents: Enclosures 1 and 2. I had also sent 
her some books on the Council that has just terminated in 
order to explain to her the issue. Having been informed 
that Her Majesty’s Secretary, Cecil (he is the Chancellor 
and is held in high esteem and grace by Her Majesty) 
greatly favours this marriage and would advocate it to 
the best of his ability, I also wrote to him. Contents : 
Enclosure 3. 

My servant returned a few days back bringing with him 
a letter from Her Royal Highness, which I enclose in the 
original. He has also given me a report which Your 
Imperial Majesty will find under No. 5. No. 6 is what the 
said Cecil has written to me. My servant having been de¬ 
tained on the journey, the letters are somewhat out of date. 

Her Royal Highness states that she has had many and 
splendid offers of marriage which she has not entertained. 
But that at the urgent request of the Estates she has 
resolved to marry, but not an Englishman. She is free 
to take whom she will, and does not need the assent and 
consent of the Estates. She will accept neither France, 
nor Spain, nor yet Sweden or Denmark. She owns that 
she wondered why the marriage negotiations between Her 
and Your Imperial Majesty’s beloved Son, the Archduke 
Charles, did not prosper. 

Her Royal Highness now also forgoes a previous personal 
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visit and in her answer lets me know that it lies with 
Your Imperial Majesty to reopen the negotiations. My 
servant has also reported that most men in England would 
gladly see this marriage effected and Cecil says the same 
in his letter. In addition to this Her Royal Highness in 
the course of conversations with my servant intimated that 
she confessedly bore Your Imperial Majesty’s son goodwill 
and affection. Should, then, this marriage be desired or 
planned by God the Almighty, I, in my simplicity, believe 
that if this affair is to find a satisfactory settlement a good 
preliminary is essential, and to this end Your Imperial 
Majesty might on the strength of my most loyal report 
write her a friendly note in order to learn her will and 
pleasure and so to facilitate the final negotiations. 

In my opinion it would also be of advantage if Your 
Imperial Majesty’s beloved son, the Archduke Charles, 
were to write a friendly letter in his own hand giving 
information concerning himself. (For the purpose of break¬ 
ing the ice, as the saying goes.) But should Your Imperial 
Majesty be dubious as to the propriety of writing yourself. 
Your Majesty’s son, His Royal Majesty, my most gracious 
liege-lord, might do so together with the Archduke Charles. 
This could the more readily be done, inasmuch, as Your 
Imperial Majesty will see from the narration, as Cecil has 
expressed the same wish. 

I hope to God that this business will not end fruitless, 
but terminate as desired. These being my most loyal 
and faithful sentiments, I will not conceal them from Your 
Imperial Majesty. If in this matter I am acting or have 
been acting against Your Imperial Majesty’s will and 
pleasure and have done too much, I most submissively 
crave your gracious forgiveness, as my intentions have been 
most loyal and well-meant. 

I can subscribe myself as Your Imperial Majesty's 
Most obedient 

Prince Christopher, Duke of Wurttemberg. 

Given at Nordlingen on the 23rd of March 1564. 

All the enclosures mentioned here have been lost, except No. 5, 
which follows. 




The Report of Ahasverus Allinga. 

{Latin and French, abridged) 
London, 30 th January 1564. 

On my arrival at Windsor at the Royal English Court, 
Commissary Herle who is a master of the Latin and French 
and German languages received me most heartily, procured 
me quarters and promised that I should have admittance 
as soon as possible. I returned him my thanks and begged 
him to procure me admission to the Secretary, in order 
that I might get to the Queen through him. He asked for 
my name, or, if it were better in writing, I should produce 
my documents. On the following day I was summoned to 
Cecil and told him that my master was a follower of the 
true faith, and that he wished to send him, as a fellow- 
believer, some books as a token of his esteem, and to 
felicitate him thereon that he a man holding a post of 
high dignity should in these circumstances continue to 
inquire into religion and to cultivate and propagate it. 
He wished me joy on my arrival, and declared that my 
embassage (whose object he had already learned from the 
letter) was very welcome to him, as the choicest men in 
the country and more especially those to whom the weal 
of the land was entrusted, desired that there should be an 
heir to the realm, for the sake of universal peace, of religion, 
of all Christendom, whose fate depended in no little measure 
upon this Kingdom. I then said that my master who made 
the interest of the Church and of religion his greatest care, 
could not, for the love he bore this realm, do otherwise 
than by an embassy draw Her Majesty’s attention to the 
disadvantages and ills that might befall this realm and 
with it the Church. That she therefore for the sake of the 
benefits and to obviate the ills that might ensue, should 
think more earnestly about marrying. 

He answered that he was for that very reason much 
obliged to my master, for he had repeatedly advised his 
Sovereign to that effect, but had never been able to induce 
her to come to a decision. That she had been courted by 
the most eminent princes, and e.g. latterly by His Imperial 
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Majesty, which affair had however been more frustrated 
than promoted by the wickedness of the Spanish Bishop ; 
that till now the greatest hindrance had been that the 
Emperor had refused to send his son hither, although the 
sight of him would have had a greater influence on the 
Queen than all mediations and interventions. 

I now said that what I had heard gave me great joy; 
that men who were promoters of the public weal should 
wish prosperity to the marriage which was indeed of general 
utility both to the State and to the Church. And as it 
was this question of marriage that I had to discuss in 
detail, I believed that if a marriage were concluded, that 
with Charles of Austria would, by virtue of his dowry, 
family, character and talents, be much more advantageous 
than one with anyone else. From it England would 
derive an augmentation of power and could then make a 
surer peace with the French; and the Scotch (for whom 
the Cardinal of Lorraine was labouring) would be weakened. 
To expend so much force against Scotland would moreover 
not be to the advantage of this realm. My Prince regretted 
that he as an honest intermediary and friend of both 
parties had not earlier been able to urge Her Royal High¬ 
ness to resume the interrupted negotiations, inasmuch as 
he was filled with veneration and esteem for her. He was 
doing so now of his own accord and not at the invitation 
of anyone else, merely for the sake of the public good; and 
if he could in any way promote the affair he was prepared 
to do his utmost. 

Hereupon Cecil advised me to set to work cautiously, 
to procure assent in all quarters, and then to work upon 
the Queen and, so to speak, lure her on, although she dis¬ 
played reluctance. 

I here said that I wished to speak at first only of marriage 
in general, but that when I came to talk of a possibility of 
a marriage with Charles, I should omit nothing that might 
serve to promote the marriage. He however at that moment 
took leave of me, saying that he would announce my arrival 
to the Queen, and added that I should be received after 
dinner. When bidding, him farewell I requested that he 
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would, when announcing my arrival to the Queen, also tell 
her that I had been sent privately by my Lord and Master 
and that neither the Emperor nor his son knew aught of 
the matter, and this I could vouch for on my sacred word 
of honour. 

When I repaired to him after dinner, in order to execute 
my commission, he said that Her Royal Majesty had already 
heard of my arrival and had during dinner resolved to 
receive me. But as one thing and another had intervened, 
she begged that the matter be postponed until to-morrow 
morning. 

On the following day, the 17th of January, Cecil again 
requested me to proceed cautiously, as she had dedicated 
herself to celibacy. I again begged that, the issue being 
so uncertain, knowledge of the matter might be kept from 
all but a very few. To this he consented. 

Towards three o’clock I was conducted into the court¬ 
yard and then up some secret stairs into a hidden chamber, 
where I met her. She entered with Cecil and two maids 
of honour, greeted me and held out her hand, which I, as 
prescribed by the customs of the country, kissed. 

I then delivered to her Your Highness’s letter. On 
reading it she learned that some books had been sent her. 
I kissed each of these books singly and gave them to her. 
She took them, read the superscriptions, and at the title 
“ De Missa ” she said : “ O venerable name for the Mass.” 
And while she remained silent I began my speech, which 
ran word for word as follows. 

August Lady, Mighty Queen of this illustrious, invincible 
English realm ! My lord, the gracious Prince, Christopher 
von Wurttemberg, in all friendliness and affection announces 
to Your August Majesty his ever ready zeal and will to serve 
Your Royal Highness in all things. His mind is occupied 
with the welfare of Your Grace and the weal of your realm. 
He frankly owns that the affection in which he held England 
when it was under the rule of Henry, your late father, and 
under Edward your brother, he has now transferred to 
Your Royal Highness, principally because of the common 
religious faith, and he entertains for you the same whole- 
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souled love as he did for them. His Grace therefore begs 
leave to send you these books refuting the superstitious 
abuse of the Mass and also some of the decrees of the 
Tridentine Council. He sent these books last July to the 
Cardinal of Lorraine who was then attending the Council 
and to Cardinal Augustino and besides admonished them 
by letter to be studious of piety and to propagate the true 
faith. 

So long as it is the destiny of the Council of Trent, whose 
deliberations have now been protracted over a period of 
three years, to do naught but issue ordinances confirming 
absurd and superstitious papal ceremonies, and with 
direful anathemas to aim at the destruction of all confessors 
of true and Holy Writ, we can only expect what has already 
been essayed and undertaken by the Pope himself in his 
ancient and venomous hatred of true religion. This must 
be an incentive to all monarchs, kings, princes and persons 
of every rank who, having shaken off the tyrannous yoke 
of the Popes, have dedicated themselves to true religion 
and have begun to do battle for Christ, to occupy themselves 
with those religious writings upon the teachings of which 
no decision has as yet been come to. Towards this Your 
Majesty could in the name of the English and Scotch realms 
contribute not a little; the more so as Your Majesty is 
on many sides beset by Papacy, and therefore in the 
splendour of your intellect you should reflect what you 
might have cause to expect or dread from the neighbouring 
sovereigns in these attempts of the Curia. For whom 
would this be of greater importance than for Your Majesty, 
who, filled with zeal set aglow by the divine breath of the 
Holy Word, is no less a champion of true religion than the 
pious mother of her realm and territories beloved by all. 
You should reflect what means the Pope employs against 
the confessors of the true faith; how he excommunicates 
them and incites their neighbours to pillage and destruction. 
Your Majesty should consider your successors, and 
remember that if you die without heirs (for we are all 
mortals and subject to the hazards of death) your realm 
will so to speak be motherless, and this prosperous king- 
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dom and its loyal subjects will by reason of their creed be 
exposed to dire evils, cruelties, tortures, and threats of 
death. 

Your Majesty can avert all these ills and dangers with 
the help of the Divine will by marrying with the assent 
of your nobility. And this marriage would be the more 
praiseworthy and sanctioned by God if the Lord of Creation 
blessed it with children. It is a fact that all the confessors 
of our creed and, above all, all those who are of the Augsburg 
persuasion, are amazed and pained that the marriage of 
Your Majesty has been so long deferred, the more so as the 
state of matrimony was consecrated by God at the beginning 
of Creation, and marriage can bring Your Majesty and 
your realm nothing but advantage, weal and blessing; 
whereas celibacy involves the fall, desolation and ruin of 
all things. It is doubtless that your mind from its lofty 
eminence will survey all these and similar matters and to 
all Your Majesty should, as we at the outset reminded you, 
pay due consideration. And so much the more as His 
Grace, my master, has through this embassy ventured 
to exhort Your Majesty to marry. 

Surely, August Queen, there is among mankind no state 
so honourable as that of the lord and husband. In the 
beginning of Creation this state was created before the 
Throne of God, confirmed and its subsistence established 
in matrimony. God also wished to make wedlock holy 
and chaste for his people during the whole of their earthly 
existence. Therefore this living bond was created and 
blessed by the Lord, and made the most sacred of all unions, 
alliances and laws which God for the well-being of humanity 
has instituted among men ; and it is also the oldest, noblest, 
most excellent and most necessary.” 1 

When I in the course of my speech called marriage a 
desirable evil, she laughingly asked "Desirable?” But 
when I had finished, she said that she admitted my reason¬ 
ings, but was not learned enough to argue upon them, and 

1 Here follows a long learned excursion, in which Cicero, Homer, 
Xenophon, the ancient historians, etc., are adduced in praise of 
marriage. The misfortunes of Hungary, of Poland, etc. 


thanked my Princd for advocating the cause so ardently. 
She said that it was unnecessary to advance many reasons 
at present, for she would never be induced by any appeals 
to reason, but only by stern necessity, as she had already 
inwardly resolved that if ever she married it would be as 
a Queen and not as Elizabeth. In years gone by she had 
been desired in marriage by many, and although she had 
refused and determined to have nothing to do with wedlock, 
and had not yet had the leisure to think of marrying, she 
had been obliged to modify her view somewhat. She 
recounted how she had been courted by Spain, France. 
Sweden, Denmark, by the Emperor and many others. 
She had broken off the negotiations with Spain on the very 
first day, and also those with France, although they had 
been three times resumed. The negotiations with the 
Swede who had thrice come across the seas were interrupted 
partly by storms and partly by wars. They were now 
treating with the Landgrave concerning a marriage, which 
if she so pleased, could easily be hindered. 

I thanked her for her friendly attitude towards marriage, 
asked if she did not know why the negotiations with the 
Emperor had been broken off and said that that marriage 
is known to have been the subject of various endeavours, 
and it is greatly to be regretted that Her Highness did not 
avail herself of the opportunity. For this marriage would 
have proved a great boon for the whole world. To this 
she replied: "So the Emperor maintains that it was I 
who made it impossible! I do not know how I merit 
that. Far be it from me to divulge what passed between 
the Emperor and me, but I believe that he found me 
unworthy of his son ” ; and she added, " and yet, it may 
be overweening self-esteem, I do believe that the Queen of 
England is worthy of the Emperor’s son.” 

I now said that all religious people regretted that these 
negotiations had been wrecked, and desired that they might 
be resumed and happily terminated ; for the weal of the 
Christian States and more especially of the adherents of 
the Augsburg Confession depended upon this marriage. 
It, however, was coupled with great difficulties, as on her 
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side womanly coyness and awe barred the way to negotia¬ 
tion. The Emperor who had already once made the 
attempt and been refused seemed to be debarred from 
trying again, as it would lower his dignity. Therefore I 
thought it was needful to call upon God for aid in carrying 
this to a successful conclusion. “ If that be so,” said she, 
“ the Emperor has dealt with me, as old women behave towards 
one another. Those who are most guilty hurry to back out of 
the squabble, in order that they may shift the blame from their 
own shoulders and fix it upon others. I have never yet 
betrayed to anyone how the Emperor treated me, but I 
cannot forbear to tell you somewhat. When I declined 
the courtship of the Spaniard, he sent me him whom he 
held to be his best representative. He wrote to his envoy 
here to support the cause. The affair was most remissly 
conducted by the Bishop, although I during the first two 
years of my reign explicitly declared that I did not intend 
to marry.” She further said that when she was importuned 
by the Emperor’s legate Breuner, she had told him that 
though quite willing to marry she did not know whom or 
when. That she had then vowed to marry no one whom 
she had not seen, as this would be much better for both 
parties. She knew how disastrous it had been for her 
sister Mary that she had not seen Philip before the marriage 
was concluded. And as God could not oppose such a 
vow, she was determined to keep it. She then continued 
that Breuner had told her that, if she would guarantee 
Charles’s safety if he came and would promise not to 
betray the pact, he would without fail induce the Emperor 
to send his son Charles hither with a few noblemen. She 
had promised his safety, but she did not know (and here 
a smile played over her face) whether he had not fancied 
that it was undignified to come at the first call, or if he 
had thought her shameless to summon him. If the Emperor 
had of his own free will been prepared to send him, he 
would have been welcome; she had been willing to meet 
him in such a way that the whole affair remained a secret, 
for she had not desired that either of them should be under 
obligation, but rather that after the meeting both should 
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be free to consent or not. That Charles would come had 
definitely been promised her. The Spaniard had written 
to his legate to prepare apartments for Charles, as the 
time of his arrival had been fixed. But nothing had come 
of it all. What evil reports had been made to the Emperor 
by foreigners or by her own subjects she did not know. 
She had then written to the Spaniard that she did not 
know who had set the Emperor against her and thanked 
him for furthering the cause. Much later the Emperor 
had for reasons unknown broken off the negotiations, as 
she could prove by the letters of the Princes and by the 
evidence of those who had been present. 

She again made excuses for her faulty Latin, saying that 
she was unaccustomed to use it, but she had also employed 
that tongue when speaking to the Cotmt von Helffenstein. 
“ He,” said she, exceeded the bounds of truth when he 
so highly praised my accomplishments. If I had him here 
now I should bring an action against him for propagation 
of falsehoods.” “Your phrasing is so felicitous, Your 
Majesty, that it can never be extolled too much, said I. 
She then came back to the subject and said, “ And yet the 
Emperor maintains that he is in the right, and, like an 
old woman, accuses me of having wronged him. I have 
certainly done him less injury than he me.” 

I was very pleased to hear this tale, for, its having been 
a disappointment to both the parties rendered a renewal 
possible. “ Do you,” she said, " desire me to run to meet 
him with outstretched arms and beg him to give me his 
son ? I am justly hurt, for I have suitors, the most powerful 
in Christendom, who would again woo me if they had the 
opportunity, although they have been scared away. 

I replied that I acknowledged that the matter had been 
serious and not very honourable, but that if she had a 
mind to this profitable marriage, another way could be found 
by which it could be brought about. I praised Charles, 
whom I styled the rising star of his age, endowed with all 
gifts of the mind, pious, and skilled in languages. I said that 
he was adorned with goodness, was friendly, amiable and 
brought up to practise all the virtues and paternal love. 
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She, however, said that she could well believe that he 
was very much devoted to his father, who kept him secluded 
in his room, cherished him as the apple of his eye and 
therefore would not allow him to cross the sea. 

I then pleaded the worth of Charles, the dignity of 
Maximilian and emphasized the advantages that would 
accrue, and greatly exaggerated the disadvantages that 
would result to England if Charles were to marry the 
Scotch Queen. I predicted to her that the alliance with 
the House of Austria would be fruitful and beneficial for 
England, and could be effected without difficulty, if she 
would only set her mind upon it. My Prince who had at 
heart the general good proffered his services to both parties 
in order that the ruptured negotiations might be again 
taken up. But nothing could be done without the will 
of Her Majesty; for unless it was certain that she agreed, 
all the pains we might take would be in vain. 

“ Granting that I have a liking for him, would that not 
look as if I were courting him ? Why not rather obtain 
his consent first ? ” she queried. I answered that although 
I believed that these negotiations had been initiated with¬ 
out the foreknowledge of Charles, they could not be kept 
a secret from him, for the affair could only be resumed by 
his father, whose eminent rank must be respected by Her 
Royal Highness. It depended on her consent whether it 
was permissible to pursue the matter further, for should 
Her Highness resolve not to marry, the august family would 
be exposing itself gratuitously to scorn and derision. 
“ Try,” said she, “ I do not dislike him.” I replied : “ It 
is certain that a marriage with any other foreign prince 
would not offer so many advantages.” “ But the magnates 
of my realm desire me to marry an English nobleman ; 
but this irks me and I shall never make one of my subjects 
my husband.” “ Now we are making progress,” said I, 

' ‘ Your Maj esty wishes to wed and will only marry a foreign 
Prince. The enormous advantages which this marriage 
would bring should induce Your Majesty to approach the 
matter and make known your intentions to His Majesty, 
who, unless success were ensured, would take no further 


steps. Will Your Majesty therefore tacitly announce your 
consent to my Prince ? It shall not come to the ears of 
any other mortal.” 

“ 0 God, if the Emperor could but be induced to make 
a beginning, there would at least be some hope of success.” 
She said this because she knew that it would mean that 
Charles would be binding himself and renouncing liberty, 
but of the further consequences she did not think. 

“ I am about to depart for six days, in order to attend 
an assembly of the nobles,” said she, “ and during this 
time I will send you to a Bishop with whom you could 
treat. When this assembly is dissolved, I will call you 
back, and thereby our business will remain a secret.” I 
then told her that she should make all possible haste, as 
the Cardinal of Lorraine was labouring sedulously on behalf 
of the Queen of Scotland. “I am aware of that,” said 
she, “for I write to her every two or three weeks, and 
but a short time ago jokingly congratulated her on her 
marriage with the Emperor’s son, adding that I was going 
to marry the father.” 

I begged her to consider the matter well, so that I might 
on my return expect a favourable answer. She should not 
wonder that I first wished to obtain her consent, as I was 
desirous of knowing whether the affair could be arranged, 
before negotiations were instituted, and this depended 
upon her and her alone. She laughed and said : “I do 
not know how the affair will end,” and with that she 
went away. 

On the 20th of January, some of the nobles having 
arrived, I asked Cecil whether, in case her Majesty should 
consent and thereby open up a way to hope, she would 
need the assent of the Estates ; in order that nothing might 
be ordained counter to the Queen’s will, if the Estates 
should protest. For it is the custom in this country that 
nothing that concerns the State may be undertaken with¬ 
out the will of the Estates. 

He answered: “I will speak frankly with you upon this 
subject. Although the magnates of the realm at one time 
thought that they would have to force the Queen to marry 
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one of themselves, they have now changed their opinion 
and would prefer that she marry a foreigner, fearing that 
the novus homo who rose to kingship from their midst would 
favour his own family and oppress the others, and there¬ 
fore it is that they now desire to have a foreigner. As 
regards the choice she shall make they have by means of 
a solemn charter subordinated their assent to the Queen's 
will, (as has also been done by the people) and in the Con¬ 
vocation of the realm solemnly resolved never to oppose 
the Queen’s will, whomsoever she may choose, provided 
he be of noble blood," 

I said that I gathered from that that we could woo on 
behalf of Charles without their consent. To this he replied 
that no one in the realm would oppose him provided that 
the Queen had conceived a liking for him and that the woo¬ 
ing originated with the Emperor. But neither the Queen 
nor the Estates of the realm would accord their consent 
until they had been asked to do so by the Emperor : for 
he it was who without having received a rebuff had withdrawn 
from the courtship. He then related what great expenditure 
had been incurred in anticipation of the Archduke’s arrival. 
There was no doubt that the promise had been made that 
Charles would come either incognito or openly. Some time 
later there had come from the indignant King of Spain 
and also from the Emperor a letter which had only made 
matters worse. He was informing me of all this with the 
best intentions, for he was convinced that otherwise any 
action taken by me in this matter would evoke the Queen’s 
resentment. And then he took his leave, saying that 
urgent business called him away. 

While he was present at the Convocation of the Bishops, 
I chanced to come across an English law book, from which 
I have gleaned the following particulars of the marriage 
contract between Philip and Mary. 

(1) Both parties shall retain their several titles after the 

marriage. 

(2) The conferring of honours, titles and offices on 

Englishmen rests with the Queen. 

(3) The Queen shall receive Sixty thousand Pounds on 
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demise of Philip, of which sum forty thousand shall 
be contributed by Spain and twenty thousand by 
the Netherlands. 

(4) The Spanish lands shall pass to Carlos, Philip’s first¬ 

born son, while the Low Countries fall to the first¬ 
born son of this English marriage. Should a 
daughter proceed of this marriage, she shall inherit 
these latter territories provided she rnarry with the 
consent of Carlos of Spain ; but if she marry against 
his will these lands shall be fairly divided. If 
Carlos die first, the said daughter shall also succeed 
to the other territories. 

(5) During Philip’s and Mary’s lifetime Spain and Eng¬ 

land are bound to render each other mutual aid. 

(6) Clerical dignities shall not be conferred on foreigners. 

(7) Philip shall engage or employ some few foreigners in 

his retinue. 

(8) No change shall be made in the realm or in its laws. 

(9) The Queen shall not be removed from the realm 

without her consent nor the Royal children without 
the consent of the magnates. 

(10) On Mary’s death Philip shall not usurp the 

Sovereignty. 

(11) Nothing that the English prize and hold sacred shall 

be taken out of the Kingdom, nor may he alienate 
anything belonging to the Kingdom, nor permit 
any of his family or subjects to do so. 

(12) The fortifications of the Kingdom shall be protected 

and may not be destroyed, and nothing that might 
weaken the country may be taken out of it. 

(13) The alliance between France and England shall not be 

infringed by this marriage, even though Burgundy 
be at war with France. 

(14) Public proclamations in the name of the two shall 

not be valid unless they bear the signature of the 
Queen. 

On the 25th I repaired to Windsor, at luncheon delivered 
to the Secretary a letter for the Bishop, and waited the 
whole afternoon without being admitted. When I called 
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upon the Secretary the following morning, he said that the 
Bishop, on reading the letter, had greatly regretted that I 
had already departed. I offered to read the offices at 
church, to preach the teachings of Christ, to exhort to 
piety, and begged him to resume the interrupted negotia¬ 
tions, but not to allow the matter to become publicly 
known, as my master was expecting me back in a few 
days. He promised everything, requesting me to act 
promptly and hoped that my sermon would find willing 
ears. He also promised to let me know at what time I 
should receive admission to the Queen. “ Tell me,” said 
he, “ has the Queen in my absence given you any hint of 
her intentions ? You will, perhaps at noon, hear from her 
own lips what you wish to hear. The Lord grant it.” He 
then left the room. At half-past three o’clock I was 
admitted. I prostrated myself. She bade me rise and 
asked me how I liked the country and the people. She 
would then liberate me. I expressed my thanks because 
she had had me cared for during the days where I had 
been at leisure and said I should also acquaint my master 
of her attention and timely care, which would show him 
how dear he was to the Queen. The Bishop had omitted 
nothing that might do me honour, and apart from all the 
magnificence with which he had received me, had amazed 
me by his eloquent and edifying sermon, the sweetness of 
which would accompany me to Germany. But, I said, that 
the marriage negotiations with Charles which had lately 
been resumed were a matter of concern to all open good 
friends, having been first initiated for the peace of the 
Church and for the weal of Christendom. Now that they 
had been broken off, they fervently prayed that they 
might be taken up again. My Prince, too, who is filled 
with zeal and solicitude for the public welfare would gladly 
and ardently support and further this cause, and had 
therefore sent me hither, in order that when clearly advised 
of Her Majesty’s intentions, he might urge the Emperor 
to resume the negotiations, in the hope that there would 
be some positive result. Her Majesty should be mindful 
of the public good and seize this opportunity, for it was to 
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be feared that, if the negotiations should again result in a 
failure, she would in all probability not be wooed again. 

I implored Her Majesty not to let the opportunity of 
conferring a benefit on all slip by unused, but rather by 
revealing to us her true intentions to open up the way to 
further action. But she replied: “Convey to the Duke 
my best thanks for being so concerned about the welfare 
of this realm, but I shall most certainly not fall into the trap 
by declaring that I desire to marry the Emperor’s son. And 
that is what he wishes me to do. I am, though not possessed 
of Imperial dignity, of royal degree, and consider that some 
honour is also due to me.” 

“ But,” I said, “ would Your Majesty but realize the 
enormous advantages that would arrive from this marriage ! 
Facilitate the negotiations, and do not be the cause that 
your posterity should for ever be denied a share in these 
advantages, merely because you will not hear of a resump¬ 
tion of the negotiations.” 

“ Does the Emperor think so too ? ” she asked. I 
replied, “ I certainly do not know what I shall report to 
my Prince, as Your Majesty inclines to neither side.” 

She said : “I have told you more than any other envoy 
and more than I have told my Estates, who receive from 
me no other answer than that I am too much burdened with 
cares to turn my attention to marriage ; for Love is usually 
the offspring of leisure, and as I am so beset by duties, I 
have not been able to think of Love. As, therefore, nothing 
has as yet urged me to marry, I have not been able to 
meditate upon this man or that man. If I am to disclose 
to you what I should prefer if I follow the inclination of 
my nature, I will tell you. It is this : Beggarwoman and 
single, far rather than Queen and married. Only necessity 
and no other reasons (unless it be a ring of compulsion) 
would induce me to marry. Let this suffice you. I cannot 
name this man or another, and what you erstwhile said 
about the foreign Prince, has made me reveal to you more 
of my inward feelings.” 

I now began to speak French : “ Madam, I was con¬ 
fident that Your Majesty would have deemed me worthy 
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of a better answer, and fearlessly do I assert that my 
Lord and Sovereign and all those who love the public 
weal will be greatly grieved that this highly important 
matter has thus been abandoned. All depends upon one 
little word, upon a declaration, upon the will of Your 
Majesty which you could with all safety secretly tell my 
Prince and no one in the world would learn of it, and yet 
now out of pure wantonness Your Maj esty wishes to abandon 
the affair which you did not refuse before and which you 
promised in August.” 

“ Do you desire me to speak French ? ” said she. 

" That shall be as Your Majesty pleases,” said I. She 
now began to reiterate that it was not she, but the Emperor, 
who had broken off the negotiations, and that it was the 
truth that he had promised her that Charles would come. 
She then said : “ The King of Spain knows that this is so ; 
for know, he sent me letters which I was to deliver to 
Charles here. When he was informed by me that the 
Emperor had recalled his envoy and had changed his 
mind, he was very angry. But, be that as it may, the 
Emperor did not desire to have me as a daughter-in-law. 
It is known that because I was so greatly slandered, he 
thought better of it, and I cannot begin again without 
covering myself with ignominy.” 

I said: “ But, it being necessary, the question is how 
shall we set about it ? Your Majesty lately told me that 
you had vowed not to marry until you had seen your consort 
to be; and this it is that creates difficulties, for it is not 
customary among Princes.” 

“ I will not dwell upon that. I find some difficulty in 
speaking French, having so long been accustomed to 
speaking Latin. But how shall I speak to Charles on 
meeting him in London, when he addresses me in the 
German of Constantinople ? 1 For I understand German 
quite well, although I do not speak it.” 

I said: " He speaks good Latin and also French.” 
“No,” she cried, “he speaks very little French and still 
less Latin. The King of Denmark, the King of Sweden 
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and the son of the King of Portugal gladly came here to 
show themselves to me, although I did not demand it of 
them, and the barbaric King of Sweden went to great 
expense for the marriage. But how should we ever have 
agreed with such a difference in manners. For, however 
much I might accommodate myself, it is greatly to be feared 
that they would never give up their habits.” 

“ In that respect, Madam,” said I, “ you have nothing 
to fear in this marriage. For there are no two nations in 
the world so much alike, both in manners and in dress, 
as the English and the Germans. Charles having been 
brought up at the Court of so great a potentate and in 
Germany where the manners are the most ceremonious 
in the world, cannot possibly have any but the very best 
of manners. For in this respect the Germans hold with 
the Italians." 

“ That pleases me,” said she, “for I like the manners 
and customs of the Italians better than those of all the 
rest of the world, and I am, as it were, half Italian.” 

“But, Madam,” said I, “will you not come nearer to 
our goal and vouchsafe to my Prince the satisfaction of 
the kind answer which he in all despite expects from Your 
Majesty ? ” 

“ I can say nothing else,” she answered, “ for if I 
were to give an answer to the minor premise I should be 
bindi n g myself to the major, and you would draw the 
inference.” 

“ Your Majesty well knows that the gulf between us is 
very broad and also that one little word can bridge it. May 
not my Prince, with Your Majesty’s consent, endeavour 
to persuade the Emperor to resume the negotiations ? 
For I am certain that if Your Majesty were to acquiesce 
but a little, an envoy would be here at no distant 
date.” 

“ That depends upon the Emperor,” said she, “ but if 
your Prince were to come as an envoy, it would cause me 
the greatest joy.” 

“ That can scarce be done,” said I, “ but what of your 
consent?” 
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You have heard from my own lips that I do not of 
my own free will consent to a marriage, but only under 
compulsion; and to invite anyone to marry me is not in 
my nature.” 

“ But consider the great utility of this marriage and 
give some little encouragement to the affair.” 

“ I know of three others that are more profitable, but 
none more honourable. The Emperor will do as he pleases. 
He wrote to me once, saying that he would give very much 
to see me, as he had heard so much about me, and since 
then he has not been willing to have me as a daughter- 
in-law.” 

“ Madam,” said I, “as this is a matter that concerns the 
realm, is it not necessary to obtain the assent of the 
Estates ? ” 

“ Not to the marriage; for they are my subjects. In 
that respect they cannot interfere with me any more than 
I with them. But as regards the governing of the country 
it will he necessary to speak with them later on.” 

“ Could we not be informed as to the nature of the 
conditions that would be made, if the marriage were to 
come about ? ” 

“ When we have made the acquaintance of the personage, 
we will speak of the conditions.” 

“ Your Majesty greatly disappoints me that you will in 
nowise come to a decision.” 

“ I cannot tell you anything else than that it was the 
Emperor who desisted. If he now wishes to begin again, 
we must await the issue. Methinks the Emperor can have 
as much consideration for me, as I for him. For I know full 
well when it is a question of mastery. If I were alone 
with him for but two hours we should accomplish much, 
but until that moment I shall stand upon my dignity as 
well as he. And even if he, in accordance with his wish, 
send Charles here, I shall not consider myself in any way 
bound.” 

“ But what of the Queen of Scotland, who is young and 
beautiful ? ” 

“ I rather fancy that there is not much in that. But if 
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there is, she no doubt is eagerly awaiting him, and why 
should she not ? ” 

“ He will scarce be willing to marry a widow.” 

“ We shall see. I thank your Prince most heartily. I 
shall endeavour to find some means whereby I can prove 
my gratitude. Let us commend our affairs to God. My 
Secretary will give you my letters to-morrow.” 

She then laid her hand upon my shoulder, and as she 
was leaving the room I said: “ My Prince desired to 
evince his interest both in Your Majesty and in the common 
weal, but as his endeavours find no response, we must 
leave everything to God.” 

On the morning of the 27th I went to pay my respects 
to the Secretary, and seeing me wearing my cap he asked, 
“You are equipped for the journey? ” I then told him 
that a longer stay was quite useless, for all hopes of obtaining 
a better answer had yesterday been definitely cut off. 
Whereupon he said : “ But the Queen praised your French 
conversation highly, and said that she had much enjoyed it.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said I, “ she could not be induced by 
all my eloquence to swerve from the resolve she had already 
taken.” 

“ Why,” cried he, “ she told me most expressly that 
she was quite willing to contract the marriage ! ” 

“ That may be; but there was no mention of a serious 
acceptance of Charles and the Austrian family.” 

“ Do you think that she will have none of this marriage ? ” 

“If I am to judge from what I have heard there are 
undoubtedly many signs which tend to show that she is 
not absolutely disinclined.” 

“ Believe me,” said he, “ that she much inclines thereto. 
This sufficiently explains why she was so vehement in her 
declamations against those whose fault it was that the 
negotiations were broken off.” 

“ But,” said I, “ the Emperor repudiates the imputation 
that it was he who broke off the negotiations, and maintains 
that the Queen by protracting the discussions destroyed 
all hopes of a happy ending; and therefore when the Emperor 
saw that nothing was to be achieved he recalled his envoy.” 
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“ To be sure,” said he, " as everything depended upon 
the arrival of Charles, who was to have come in a few 
days the Queen might have given the answer. Neverthe¬ 
less the Emperor, contrary to all expectation, recalled his 
envoy. And as this recall hurt the Queen’s sense of honour, 
one must not be surprised that she should not be willing 
to resume the matter.” 

“ She has nothing to do, but to give her consent,” said 
I, “ and to hold out to my master the hope that he as a 
friendly intermediary can with some prospect of success 
resume the negotiations.” 

He replied: “ Your Sovereign stands in closer relation¬ 
ship to the Emperor. If, therefore, the Queen were to give 
him her consent, that would be as though she had desired 
to accord it to the Emperor himself.” 

“To be sure. As we have already tried in vain, may I 
request Your Excellency to inform me how you think 
this matter could be usefully furthered. Should the 
Emperor send an embassy ? Perhaps that would excite 
the Queen’s anger ? ” 

“ If the Emperor desires to achieve aught, he must 
first clearly state why he broke off the negotiations without 
due cause. I would not venture to send an embassy directly, 
but believe that it would be of advantage, if he were to 
write to Her Royal Majesty why he retired from the negotia¬ 
tions, whether it was for diverse reasons, or because he 
had seen that Her Royal Majesty was averse to marriage. 
With the lapse of time many things have changed, and 
whatever she may have told you, Her Majesty is more 
inclined to marry than ever.” 

. “ My Prince wishes to keep in close touch with her, so 
that if she consent he could request her to let him know 
secretly by letter. For, should the Emperor be willing 
to send an embassy to England for the purpose of wooing 
her, he could not do so until he had learned Her Majesty's 
intentions. Because if he did so and effected nothing, 
he would become the butt of ridicule for the whole 
world.” 

He then said that if it was difficult for the Emperor, 
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Maximilian at least might undertake it on behalf of his 
brother. The first step would have to be taken by them. 
If the Emperor besides writing to the Queen were to send 
a letter to the Estates asking them to express their will 
and pleasure, he would without doubt find them all willing. 
And when once the embassy had been sent everything would 
run a smooth course. All of them, whose care it was to 
guard the interests of the realm, would wish to see the 
marriage consummated and they were all eternally obliged 
to my Prince for espousing the matter so warmly. 

I desired him to accept my best thanks for his sage 
counsel, asked for the letters and safe conduct in order 
that I might set out on my return journey. He promised 
that everything would be in readiness by the evening so 
that I could leave in the forenoon of the next day if I so 
desired. I begged that this might be arranged for and left 
him. The next day when he gave me the letters and free 
conduct, I asked him if he could give me any general advice, 
which he negatived. I then inquired whether the magnates 
could hinder a marriage with a foreigner. His answer 
to this was also in the negative. 

Antonio Augostino, Bishop of Lerida, Papal Nuncio at the Court 
of Ferdinand I. Took part in the campaign of Paul IV, who for 
some time contested the legality of the Emperorship of Ferdinand I. 
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The Emperor Ferdinand to the Duke of Wiirttemberg. 

( German) 

27th April 1564. 

Highborn, beloved Cousin and Prince ! 

All that Your Love had written to us from Noerdlingen 
under date the 23rd March, concerning the English marriage 
and all that has been effected in Your Love’s name by your 
good envoy at the Court of the illustrious Princess, Lady 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, our dear sister and cousin, 
on behalf of this marriage between herself and our friendly 
and dear sop the Archduke Charles of Austria, with refer- 
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ence to which your envoy has conversed and treated with 
the Queen, has been well understood by us. 

We learn therefrom Your Love’s good and warm hearted 
sentiments and we take Your Love into our special grace, 
whereof Your Love will in time be sufficiently per¬ 
suaded. 

We have gathered from the relation and the other 
enclosures that Your Love’s envoy has dealt faithfully, 
diligently and sensibly in this matter. 

The matter however chiefly concerns our beloved son 
the Archduke Charles, and as he is at present not here 
we cannot know his mind, and therefore deem it expedient 
that this matter be suspended and allowed to rest until 
his return. 

As we have learned that Your Love purposes to write 
to the Queen that the original plan will be reopened, Your 
Love will herewith receive the letters. 

We hold Your Love in great affection. 

Vienna, the 27th of April 1564. 
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The Emperor Ferdinand to his son, the Archduke Charles. 

Vienna, the -17th of April 1564. 

Ferdinand by the Grace of God Elected Roman Emperor, 
Semper Augustus. 

Illustrious Prince, beloved Son ! All that the illustrious 
Christopher, Prince of Wiirttemberg and Teck, Count of 
Mompelgard, our much beloved Cousin and Prince, lately 
communicated to us Your Love will learn from the enclosed 
letters and writings, which we send you without any excep¬ 
tion in order that you may read them in quiet and then 
form such resolution as you may deem proper. 

We have written to the said Duke that the matter chiefly 
concerns you and that we do not know your present senti¬ 
ments, and therefore suspend the matter, until Your 
Love’s return. This we in our paternal goodwill desire 
to communicate to Your Love. 

Given at our City of Vienna on the 27th of April in the 
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year of our Lord MDLXIIII, of our Roman Empire 
XXXIIII of our other Realms XXXVIII. 

Ferdinand. 

By command of His Imperial Roman Majesty 

W. S IN GKH MOSER. 

ut Johann Baptista Weber. 

The letters and writings from the Duke of Wiirttemberg 
in the matter of the English marriage shall be sent to the 
illustrious Archduke Charles. 
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Dr. Mundt to the Duke of Wiirttemberg. (Latin) 

4th November 1564. 

It is only by writing letters that we when absent can 
make ourselves present and therefore in these evil and 
troublous times I will by letter communicate to Your 
Serene Highness what I am accustomed to say in person. 

On the 23rd of September I sent a letter addressed to 
Your Highness to the Vice Chancellor, the Honourable 
Dr. Hieronymus in Stuttgart, requesting him to send it 
on to Your Highness as soon as possible, and I hope that 
this has been done. 

I wish to draw Your Highness’s attention to the fact 
of my arrival merely in order that the affair which has 
been entrusted to your belief and your wisdom may be 
further pursued and terminated. For, long hesitation may 
be detrimental and disastrous to this action, and it is most 
regrettable that the resolution already formed, a resolution 
from which all Christendom might derive very great advan¬ 
tage and profit, should have been interrupted by the death 
of the august Emperor. 

As I learn from my friends’ letters the illustrious Queen 
has made it known that she is still of the same mind, as 
is clearly shown in the words she spoke to your Orator and 
in her letter to Your Highness. Moreover the grandees of 
the realm also desire that this connection which is most 
honourable and so profitable for Christendom should come 
about. 
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Requiems in commemoration of the august Emperor 
Ferdinand have duly been held at St. Paul's in London in 
the presence of the people, as is the custom of that country, 
and at this pious assembly his special virtues were extolled, 
and his deserts and merits on behalf of the English realm 
enumerated with appropriate praise and pious regret. 

The August Emperor Ferdinand was, be it known, a 
Knight of the Order of the Garter, and it is an old custom 
that, when one of the members of this Order dies, his 
decease is announced throughout the realm and the insignia 
of the Order are returned. Charles the Fifth and Francis 
also commanded that this should be done by their suc¬ 
cessors. 

Now, these insignia which have for some months been 
eagerly awaited, have not yet been returned. If they had 
been, the illustrious Queen would in return have sent an 
appropriate embassy to the most puissant and august 
Emperor Maximilian, in order to convey Her Majesty’s 
condolence on his father’s death and to congratulate him 
on his accession to the throne; but owing to the neglect 
these important things were not done. 

In order that amends be made I would entreat Your High¬ 
ness in your prudence and friendship to offer to act for 
both parties as mediator and leader. There is no doubt 
that to you will redound the great honour and the glory 
that will result from this deed. 

And as I now deem it my task to persuade and coax 
Your Highness I shall, when the affair is accomplished, 
as zealously labour to the end that Your Highness reap 
the thanks. 

In my judgment haste is necessary and if Your Highness 
resolve speedily to send some message to His Imperial 
Majesty, I earnestly beg that I may be given due notice 
of it. 

I obediently await Your Highness’s reply. 

4th November 1564. 

Your Highness’s servant 

Christopher Mundt, 
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Roger Le Strange to Baron Breuner. {Latin) 

London, 4th February 1565. 

Dear and honoured Sir, It has a smack of novelty that 
I who am accustomed to speak Italian should now write in 
Latin. But as I cannot write Italian and have no trust¬ 
worthy friend who is a master of this language, I have 
had to choose someone sufficiently reliable and discreet to 
translate my letter into Latin. And even if it do not 
display much elegance of style I hope that it will be intel¬ 
ligible. 

I arrived safe and sound in London on the 28th of January, 
for which I praise God. A day later I met my cousin 
Sir N. Throgmorton, who is sufficiently acquainted with 
my journey and my private intentions, and began to acquire 
much knowledge of the business of His Imperial Majesty 
and of My Lord the illustrious Archduke Charles. 

When I informed him among other things that I had heard 
for certain that His Imperial Majesty would, after interring 
the body of his late father, send a nobleman (as is the custom 
here) to our august Queen with the insignia of the Order 
of the Garter which by his father’s death had passed into 
his possession, he displayed great pleasure and eagerly 
inquired whether you could not undertake this task; and 
having gathered as much from your words I gave him some 
hopes. 

Having reported all that I had heard and done he asked 
me whether I could repeat it briefly to Cecil the First 
Secretary to the Queen. I did so, and learned from him 
that it was of extreme importance for the relations between 
the two sovereigns, His Imperial Majesty and our Queen, 
that His Imperial Majesty should not fail to observe the 
custom requiring the return of the insignia of the Order of 
the Garter. Thereby the honour and dignity of the Order 
which is the most ancient of all would be upheld and the 
old traditional unity between the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Crown of England would be preserved. 

As regards the illustrious Archduke Charles, I perceive 
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that the Secretary of State bears great affection for the 
House of Austria and desires that you, noble Sir, should 
be sent here to the Queen by His Imperial Majesty. For 
he said that at Eastertide the Convocation (which we call 
Parliament) would meet, and he believed that all the 
Estates of the realm would petition the Queen to marry 
and that he thought that he should then know for certain 
whether all hopes of the Queen’s marriage should be aban¬ 
doned, or whether (which he hoped and wished) the Queen 
would definitely state that she would contract a matri¬ 
monial alliance with a personage who was her equal in 
rank, and suitable and profitable to the realm. It being 
certain that the Queen would not marry any of her subjects, 
he greatly desired that through your embassy the oppor¬ 
tunity would be given of resuming the former negotiations. 

After this and many other conversations with the Secre¬ 
tary and with Sir N. Throgmorton, both of whom stand 
in high favour with the Queen, are much esteemed by the 
illustrious Earl of Leicester and are acquainted with his 
plans, I called upon the Earl of Leicester who had a long 
talk with me, not very different from the others, and heard 
with joy all that I could report in proof of the glory of His 
Imperial Majesty and his illustrious brother the Archduke 
Charles. I mind me too that he mentioned your noble self, 
and seemed no less devoted to the House of Austria than 
the two others, Cecil and Throgmorton, 

I may safely assert that if you can succeed in having the 
mission entrusted to you, and are furnished with sufficient 
authority to recommence and carry it to completion, you 
will find these three men so reliable and whole-hearted that 
they will not only give the Emperor’s cause due considera¬ 
tion, but also your own personal situation, so that, if that 
which is hoped of you seems to be unlikely of attainment, 
they will not permit that your honour or that of your 
Prince suffer any loss, or that any unnecessary loss of time 
ensue. This appeared to be the views of all of those with 
whom I have had to do. 

In pursuance of my commission and in order to redeem 
my promise I cannot but communicate all that I have 
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thus heard to Your Honour, and as I have knowledge of 
your rare prudence and learning, I conjure and entreat you 
for the goodwill that you have so often shown me, to treat 
this affair as is meet and requisite and to keep it so secret 
that the representatives of the other Princes obtain no 
inkling thereof. For I am for many reasons convinced 
that this plan will not meet with the approval of the Pope, 
or of the Kings of Spain and France. I have acquired sure 
knowledge of what these two kings are planning and how 
each of them hopes to turn this English marriage to his 
own advantage. 

I should lay myself open to just censure if I did not bear 
in mind all the marked tokens of your affection for me, 
which you have spontaneously given me, and also forgot that 
sum of Imperial money which I once had to pay to an 
Englishman named Wheatly, who is known to you, and 
who acknowledged that he had received payment in full. 

No definite details can be ascertained concerning the life of Sir 
Roger le Strange. The Calendar of State Papers for the year 1565 
mentions several of his journeys as a courier to the Continent. 
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Excerpt from Instructions of the Emperor Maximilian II to 
Adam Zwetkovich, on the occasion of his mission to 
England for the purpose of returning the Insignia of the 
Order of the Garter. (Latin) 

Vienna, 15th March 1565. 

Last year negotiations had been initiated by our late 
father in the matter of the marriage of the illustrious Charles, 
Archduke of Austria, our beloved brother, and the said 
Queen. But nothing was achieved and the Queen has not 
given up her state of single blessedness, nor has she been 
willing to give any indication of a change in her views. 
And yet, a few months ago. Her Highness in a conversation 
which she had with the Duke of Wurttemberg’s messenger, 
who alone on that account, or for some other reason had 
been sent by His Love to the Queen of England, expressed 
herself as not averse to a marriage with our illustrious 
brother. 
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We indeed desire that on his arrival in England our Orator 
shall consistently with his prudence and skill, investigate 
and inquire into the sentiments and will of Her Highness, 
whether she is now disposed to wed, and whether she has 
any liking for my illustrious brother, or intends contracting 
some other matrimonial alliance. 

Above all our Orator shall with all means endeavour to 
discover what people say about the morals, virtues, senti¬ 
ments and reputation of Her Highness, so that should it 
happen that he is given the opportunity of reverting to 
the former marriage negotiations he may either seize or 
reject or avoid it. 

Should he from sure and certain signs and utterances 
learn that the virtue of Her Highness is untouched and 
unimpaired, and should mention be made of these negotia¬ 
tions by the magnates and officers of this realm and Court, 
or should our Orator be questioned concerning the will and 
inclination of our beloved brother, he shall simply answer 
that his instructions are silent on that point, but that he 
believes that, by reason of the evident goodwill that I bear 
for the illustrious Queen, I should institute negotiations if 
there were but a sure hope that our endeavours would not 
be vain and futile. 

You may be certain that our illustrious and beloved brother 
regards this marriage with other eyes than he did last year, 
and although he would be again prepared to woo the illus¬ 
trious Queen if he had clear indications of her intentions, 
he would not as on the last occasion suffer himself to be led 
by the nose. 

It being rumoured that the illustrious Queen will shortly 
send us an envoy, and that she will think proper to give 
this envoy instructions on that point, we must without 
doubt assume that she will give an answer indicative of 
her goodwill and consistent with the consequence of the 
two parties, and which will form a fitting and suitable 
basis for further negotiations. In moments where he deems 
it apt and treating it, as it were, casually, our Orator may 
in the course of confidential talks mention the possibility 
of the resumption. 



EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN II 

From a water-colour miniature in Codex r5ittT in the Vienna National Library 
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But if our Orator should learn, not from conjectures, 
but from sure judgments and from the general opinion, 
that the integrity of the morals and hfe of Her Highness 
is not such as becomes a Princess, he shall be careful not 
to say one single word about this matter, but shall rather 
in reply to questions, or whensoever the opportunity offers, 
state that he has been given no instructions on this point 
and therefore can say nothing. That our Orator will execute 
all this cautiously and circumspectly we do not doubt. 

Further as His Eminence the Cardinal of Lorraine, our 
Prince and beloved friend, has confidentially and privily 
informed us that the said Queen of England proposes to 
make the Queen of Scotland her heir, we deem it expedient 
to send our Orator a copy, under letter A. He shall be studi¬ 
ous to discover how the question is regarded in England, 
how the articles have been drawn up, and acquaint us with 
what he has been able to learn. In pursuing these investiga¬ 
tions he shall take care that the matter remains a secret 
and that no person whatsoever gains knowledge thereof, 
for His Eminence the Cardinal of Lorraine imparted the 
news to us as a most profound secret. 

In order that he may not be ignorant of what is known to 
an Englishman named Roger Le Strange, who is informed 
on the former negotiations with the illustrious Queen of 
England on behalf of our beloved brother the Archduke 
Charles, we send our Orator under annexe B, what the said 
Roger Le Strange has confidentially written to our Councillor 
and Chamberlain Caspar Breuner etc. This document is 
worth close study, and when our Orator arrives in England, 
he shall be guided by it and observe and investigate of 
what mind the Queen now is and what her attitude towards 
us and our oft-mentioned beloved brother. In this letter 
mention is also made of the Earl of Leicester and of the 
Secretary Cecil, and our Orator will in his conversation 
with these two Ministers of the Queen no doubt be able 
easily and adroitly to bring forward whatever he may 
desire to. We are sure that this Roger Le Strange will be 
able to render our Orator important services, if he, as he 
should, consult him. 
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Report of Zwetkovich to the Emperor Maximilian. ( German ) 
London, 28th May 1565. 

August and most puissant Roman Emperor, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia ! Most gracious Sire ! 

Your Imperial Majesty has been dutifully informed by me 
by letter of the 21st of this month that on the 20th I had 
an audience of the Queen, who finally gave me to under¬ 
stand that a commencement is again to be made with the 
matrimonial negotiations with His Princely Highness the 
Archduke Charles. The Queen, however, told me that I 
should keep this a secret, as she had not said anything about 
it to her Councillors, and she also desired me not to speak 
to them on the subject. 

This answer gave me reason to believe that I should in a 
few days be able to take my departure; for seeing that 
the Queen had at the same time told me that she would 
soon send me her letter to Your Imperial Majesty and to 
His Princely Highness, I could not hope that there had been 
any change. 

Now, on the 22nd of this month, I apprised the Earl of 
Leicester and the Secretary Cecil that the Queen did not 
wish me to consult her Councillors, and on the 23rd she 
again summoned me to Court through the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earl of Leicester and Cecil, and caused me to be informed 
that she did not mind if I spoke to her Councillors about 
the matter; she had wanted to tell me so herself, but it 
had slipped her memory. 

I thereupon had a talk with the Councillors and the 
Queen, and hope in two or three days’ time to be able to 
send Your Imperial Majesty a full report by post through 
one of the noblemen whom Your Imperial Majesty has 
assigned to me. With this letter I can but report that all 
definite negotiations depend upon whether His Princely 
Highness can be expected, as she herself expects, and that 
everything rests upon the will and pleasure of Your Imperial 
Majesty and His Princely Highness, unless some other con¬ 
tingency arise, of which one can never be sure. 
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I herewith most submissively commend myself to Your 
Imperial Majesty’s grace. 

London, the 28th of May 1565. 

Two of Your Imperial Majesty’s letters, the first dated 
1st of May with the report of the Duke of Wuerttemberg, 
and the second of the 9th of May with the report of Frederick 

Schwarz in re England were together delivered to me yes¬ 
terday. All this I beg leave to report in most obedient 
diligence. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s most submissive and 
obedient servant. 

Adam Zwetkovich. 
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Report of Zwetkovich to the Emperor Maximilian. {Latin) 
London, \th June 1565. 

Your sacred Imperial Majesty, Most gracious Sire! 

The illustrious Queen of England expresses her deep-felt 
sympathy with Your Imperial Majesty on the death of the 
august and puissant Emperor Ferdinand of blessed memory, 
Your Majesty’s father; and at the same time felicitates 
Your Imperial Majesty on your happy accession to the 
throne. 

On behalf of Your Imperial Majesty I reminded the 
illustrious Queen that she in past years had promised the 
august Emperor, Your Imperial Majesty’s father, that if 
she ever should have the intention to marry she would 
acquaint him. To this the illustrious Queen replied that 
she had formerly purposed by all means to remain single, 
but in consequence of the insistent pressure that was 
brought to bear upon her by the Estates of her realm, she 
was now resolved to marry, and that I might report as 
much to Your Imperial Majesty in her name. 

This answer of the Queen’s I wish to announce as speedily 
as possible through the noble courier of this letter (as 
owing to pains in the small of the back I can proceed but 
slowly) and yet I would not omit to mention what I have 
learned from conversations. The Queen will, -to be sure, 
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not marry anybody before she with her own eyes has seen 
him whom she is willing to marry. And although to the 
advent of such a prince here in England, a question which 
has been most attentively discussed by both parties, there 
seem to be attached great difficulties, I yet in well-meaning 
zeal and in all humility desire to bring to mind the following 
points for consideration. 

Firstly, that the illustrious Queen holds in the greatest 
esteem and consideration the friendship, kinship and union 
with the illustrious King of Spain, and believes that the 
said King favours her marriage with the illustrious Archduke 
Charles, for, as the Queen has often affirmed, the Orator of 
the illustrious King of Spain interests himself therefor no less 
greatly that he would if the King’s son were aspiring to this 
marriage. It would avail much if the King of Spain were 
with his own hand to acquaint the illustrious Archduke 
with his friendly sentiments towards the Queen of England. 
I therefore venture to maintain that if the illustrious 
Archduke were to come here, the Queen would neither 
do nor permit aught to be done that might be detrimental 
to the friendship, kinship and prestige of the said King 
of Spain. 

Secondly, it is clear that a refusal of the Archduke would 
be such an insult to Your Imperial Majesty and the illus¬ 
trious King of Spain that the Queen would thereby 
make enemies and adversaries of her best friends and 
brothers. 

Thirdly, as the Queen is much concerned about her high 
reputation for wisdom and prudence, she would argue 
that if she were to reject such a Prince as the Archduke, 
people in general would say that she had been disdained 
by him and not he by her. 

Neither the Queen nor the Archduke must be made to 
bear the responsibility of this. To this must be added 
the great gifts of mind and body of His Princely Highness 
the Archduke Charles, with which not only the Queen, but 
also the Estates of the realm would be so pleased (so that 
great hopes result from the likings and the wishes of so 
many) that there would be no reason whatever for a refusal. 
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And as by good chance there happened to be yet time to 
determine the articles, I earnestly besought the Queen 
that I might be informed what customs were observed in 
the marriages of English Kings, and what she thought should 
be observed in her case. In compliance with my request 
she commanded the Secretary Cecil to inform me thereof 
orally; and I shall presently retail what he said word for 
word. 

In my humble opinion, however, the Queen will not be 
content with what has been laid down in these articles, 
and it will be necessary for the Archduke to come here 
incognito, and this can be done in two ways. 

Firstly, that Your Imperial Majesty ostensibly for the 
purpose of removing the difficulties send some eminent 
Orators, amongst whom would be the illustrious Archduke. 
If they two took a fancy to each other, all the provisions 
of the contract could be approved ; and if they did not, the 
Orators could take their departure because of the resulting 
difficulties. 

Secondly, the Archduke could appear incognito alone 
without the Orators, but this would involve greater risks 
for his person. If they did not take a liking for each 
other, he could again depart incognito; and as nobody 
would have been present nobody would be the wiser. But, 
although it would seem that it could be done privily, I yet 
would not suggest it in the Archduke’s case; though I 
hear that if they conceived a liking for one another, no 
further discussion would be necessary, for he would remain 
here loved and beloved, and with God’s help give the Queen 
and the realm a happy heir. 

The most important originator and warmest advocate 
of this business is the Earl of Leicester, who in love and 
reverence is greatly devoted to Your Imperial Majesty, to 
the Illustrious Archduke Charles and to the whole House 
of Austria, and is loved as a brother by the Queen with a 
sincere, pure and honourable love. It would therefore in 
my judgment be opportune if Your Imperial Majesty and 
the illustrious Archduke Charles were to salute and thank 
the said Earl in a friendly letter. In the fervour of my zeal 
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I beg to bring this to Your Imperial Majesty’s remembrance, 
and commend it for further consideration and reply. 

London, the 4th of June 1565. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s most humble and 
obedient servant 
Adam Zwetkovich. 

Baron von Mitterburg. 

Provisions of the marriage pact as they were indicated 
to me in the name of the Queen by the Secretary Cecil on 
the 30th of May 1565, and written down by me word for 
word. 

Firstly. The rights and laws of the realm remain inviolate, 
and nothing shall be changed either in religious 
matters or in the State. 

Secondly. Offices and benefices shall be filled only by 
natives of England. 

Thirdly. Neither the Queen nor her children may be 
conveyed out of the realm without the assent of the 
realm. 

Fourthly. An adequate dowry will be provided for the 
Queen. 

Fifthly. Ships, munitions and other things of price shall 
remain in the Kingdom and serve to the advantage 
of the Kingdom. 

Sixthly. The realm will take part in no foreign wars 
except under stress of evident compulsion. 
Seventhly. Notification will be given of the friendly alli¬ 
ances and treaties resulting from the marriage with 
a foreigner, through the realm or through the Catho¬ 
lic King in the name of his territories. 

Lastly. Whosoever may in future be a charge upon the 
realm and whosoever may be the future consort of 
the Queen shall be maintained by his own family. 

Second June 1565. 

In reply to my inquiry the Secretary Cecil answered that 
the adequate dowry whichhad originally been given amounted 
to twenty-five thousand pounds of English money. This 
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is equivalent to the value of forty thousand great Flanders 
money, which again is sixty-thousand French Scudi or 
Sixty thousand French Crowns. 

Report of Zwetkovich to the Emperor Maximilian. 

(German, abridged) 

London, 4 th June 1565. 

Most illustrious and most puissant Roman Emperor, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia etc., Most gracious Sire ! 

On the 21st of May I most submissively wrote to Your 
Imperial Majesty that at the audience on the 20th of May 
the Queen had again given me a procrastinating answer 
in the matter of the marriage, and that I therefore thought 
that unless she soon changed her mind she would dismiss 
me in a few days with a refusal. 

But on the 28th of May I acquainted Your Imperial 
Majesty through the ordinary post of the change that 
had occurred. And lest by delay aught should be neglected 
in this affair which is now more favourably circumstanced 
than ever before, I had all the details written down and 
dispatched post-haste to Your Imperial Majesty through 
the courier, the Court-officer of His Princely Highness, Peter 
Strassoldo. 

After the Queen had given me the negative answer on 
the 20th of May, the Duke of Norfolk came to my quarters 
and declared that he entertained the same sentiments to¬ 
wards Your Imperial Majesty and His Princely Highness 
as he had on receipt of the late Emperor’s letter; that the 
marriage would surely be of great profit to the Queen 
and the realm of England ; that he would be much pleased 
if the marriage would be arranged, and that if the Queen 
laid the matter before her Councillors he did not doubt 
that the interests of the realm would be safeguarded, but that 
it rested with her to do so or not; that as soon as the 
Queen consented to my discussing it with the Councillors, 
the prospects would be of the best. 

Saying this, the Duke took his leave, and I went to Court 
to have an audience of the Queen. She again held a long 
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and prolix speech, pointing out that the whole marriage 
affair had been initiated in an irregular and unbefitting 
manner; inasmuch as His late Imperial Majesty when 
writing to her about the marriage had originally named 
the Archduke Ferdinand as the suitor, but the envoys had 
always acted on behalf of the Archduke Charles and not 
of Ferdinand. She had then received two letters from the 
King of Spain, in the first of which he congratulated her 
upon her marriage to the Archduke Charles, as he knew 
that the Archduke would personally come to England to 
see her, and in the second letter he expressed his regret 
that, his late Imperial Majesty having changed his mind, 
the Archduke Charles would not come after all. The 
Queen of Scotland had then asked for her advice, as the 
Archduke Charles had made her an offer of marriage, saying 
that she did not wish to act without her counsel and there¬ 
fore begged her to advise her in this important matter. 
She had sent the Queen of Scotland word that she, the 
Queen of England, could not advise her in this matrimonial 
affair, and she should therefore ask those who could best 
give her advice. 

The Queen went on to say, that she was bound to assume 
that this had been done in mockery of her, and she had 
been told that there was a rumour that the Archduke 
Charles had promised to give the Queen of Scotland an 
answer in two years' time; and this she took to mean that 
if the Queen of Scotland did not wish to have the Archduke, 
she, the Queen of England, was to be the jester to the 
Queen of Scotland; as though she could be compared 
with the Queen of Scotland. She also saw that Your 
Imperial Majesty did not hold her in high esteem, for the 
insignia of the Order which are wont to be returned within 
a few weeks after the decease of a member had not yet 
been sent back, although six months or more had elapsed. 
She, however, must commit all these things into the hands 
of God. She had to govern her little island and not to 
perform great deeds. But for all that she wanted quiet. 

I answered that all this was new to me, but that I knew 
full well that it was the will and pleasure of Your Imperial 
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Majesty and of His Princely Highness in good friendship 
to further all the affairs of the Queen of England as though 
they were their own; that if there had been any irregu¬ 
larity, the explanation was that the late Emperor had con¬ 
sequent upon his great age erroneously written the name 
of Ferdinand instead of Charles. 

The Queen here rejoined that she had seen many bad 
handwritings, but that none had caused her so much 
discomfort as that of the late Emperor. 

As regards the coming hither of the Archduke Charles, I 
said that I had no doubt that His Princely Highness would 
for the great love he bore the Queen most certainly soon 
be coming and were the way ten times longer; but that 
the late Emperor had no doubt had grave misgivings. 
And when I asked her what she thought had been the cause 
of the postponement, she answered that Breuner had 
pleaded that the Archduke had been unable to come because 
she had not been willing to give him a passport; but, she 
said, that that was not the case. She, mindful of her 
royal and virginal honour, had not been willing to issue a 
proclamation to all the ports in the kingdom to the effect 
that the Archduke should be permitted to have free access 
to her, for that would have been base wantonness. She 
had desired to give Breuner her writing and seal that the 
Archduke might come ; and if Breuner were here she would 
have something to say to him. 

As regards the Queen of Scotland, I told the Queen that 
I myself had heard the French ambassador when he came 
to Vienna praise the Queen of Scotland, saying that she 
was very beautiful, and the heir to the throne of England 
and therefore worthy of such a Prince as the Archduke. 

The Queen answered that she was superior to the Queen 
of Scotland. 

I then again told her that all this was but French babble 
and desire; that the French would fain have the Queens 
of Scotland and England marry persons of the French 
realm and not any other foreigners, in order that the French 
might, whensoever they pleased, deny and forbid them 
everything; for they thought that the English and Scots 
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were now formidable enough. Therefore it was that the 
French disingenuously told the Queen of England that 
the Archduke Charles was poor and would not keep a 
princely household.—I told the Queen that the Archduke 
had a very stately household, and even if the King of 
France were to give half his crown to the Princes in the 
Empire, he would not be held in such estimation in the 
Roman Empire as is the Archduke Charles. 

Thereupon the Queen told me that it was reported that 
the King of Spain was to become Roman King. I answered 
that that could not come to pass, for the Electoral Princes 
knew too well the natural qualities of the Spaniards and 
the French. She then asked whether the Archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand would not become Roman King. I told her that I 
could not speak about that, but his paramour (about whom 
the Queen had first inquired) would perhaps be considered 
an obstacle by many, for among the Germans such things 
were not so much extolled as among other nations. I here 
remarked that the Queen was specially pleased at this, and 
I therefore repeatedly mentioned it to her favourite Privy 
Councillors, who also heard it gladly. 

The Queen then told me in private that she could have 
had the King of Spain, the King of Denmark, the King 
of Sweden and the King of France; that she could still 
have the King of France but had no predilection for the 
Spaniards and Frenchmen. 

In the matter of the Order I further said that the insignia 
had not been sent back, because the late Emperor had 
then not yet been buried, and that Your Imperial Majesty 
had also not yet returned the Order of the Golden Fleece. 

The Queen replied that in the case of the latter Order all 
those concerned were brothers, cousins and brothers-in- 
law who were well acquainted with each other's intentions. 

I now told her that I very clearly recollected that Your 
Imperial Majesty had given command that the letter patent 
be sought; but no patent could be found. Only a large 
parchment letter of King Henry the Eighth’s bearing a 
great English seal, with which the Order had been sent. - ! 

I knew this very well, for I myself had found the letter. 


which was written in French, among other imperial title 
deeds and had carried it to Your Imperial Majesty, who 
wished to keep it as a memento, as no patent had been 
found. That as it very often happens that such great 
men as Ministers are remiss and negligent in the discharge 
of their duty, it would be as well to have search made in 
England, whether the letter patent had actually been sent, 
and was therefore still extant. It would be most harmful 
if the chiefs of Christendom who had been united in friendly 
confidence and kinship and had so long enjoyed the same 
blessings through their ancestors were now to misunderstand 
and mutually distrust one another. I told the Queen that 
if Your Imperial Majesty were shown the letter patent or 
something equivalent, the said insignia would be returned 
at the earliest possible date ; that the Queen should remem¬ 
ber that Your Imperial Majesty regarded all her affairs 
as his own, like a brother for a dear sister. 

The Queen then told me that she for some time had been 
angry with someone who was named Come lo trovo . 1 I 
stated that in time she herself would find that if anything 
had been left undone it was due to the remissness of the 
Ministers. That the mind and soul of the Archduke Charles 
had always been drawn to the Queen of England and to 
no other princess, and that his thoughts were and always 
would be with her. 

She now said that God was witness how true her heart 
and mind were. She had been resolved to die a maid, and 
did not the Crown of England compel her to marry to the 
profit of England, she would verily abide by her purpose ; 
she would fain vindicate herself to Your Imperial Majesty 
against all the slander that had been cast at her, and she 
hoped that Your Imperial Majesty would find that she 
had all the time acted in all matters with due decorum 
and attention. 

To this I replied that if it were possible for her to hear 
Your Imperial Majesty speak for a quarter of an hour, I 
was certain that both parties would be entirely at one. 
I therefore with all due respect reminded her that she had 
1 Colloredo, vide note after No. 33. 
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promised the late Emperor that she would inform him 
whenever she might be willing to marry. 

She replied that she had indeed made this promise, 
but he to whom the promise was given being dead, her 
promise was now null and void. 

“ But he, for whom the promise was intended, is still 
alive, young, strong and healthy. The dead belong to the 
dead and the living to the living.” 

I also indicated to the Queen that the exhortation pro¬ 
ceeded from the Duke of Wuerttemberg ; that a letter had 
been written by Le Strange to Baron Breuner, who, however, 
regarded it not as a letter from Le Strange, but from the 
Councillors therein mentioned, namely the Earl of Leicester, 
Throgmorton and the Secretary Cecil; that I had brought 
Le Strange a reply to this letter ; and all this had inspired 
His Princely Highness with hopes. 

The Queen answered that the Duke of Wuerttemberg had 
written to her on the subject of the marriage with the 
Archduke Charles, and that she had most kindly thanked 
him for desiring to honour her. Le Strange’s letter had 
been written without her knowledge and she had on that 
account severely rated the Earl of Leicester and for the 
same reason had been at enmity with him. But the Earl 
of Leicester had answered that the letter had in truth 
been written with his knowledge and consent; but that 
she must own and confess that he, the Earl of Leicester, 
had harmed him self most of all and much more than 
the Queen. She had had to accept this as a satisfactory 
explanation. 

And when I at last rightly begged for an answer, she 
replied that she had told Breuner a thousand times that she 
would take no man whom she had not seen ; that she still 
was and ever would be of the same mind. If she were to 
impose the same condition upon the King of France, he 
would assuredly soon come. She knew very well how the 
King of Spain had cursed the painters and envoys when he 
first beheld Queen Mary, and she would not give the Arch¬ 
duke Charles cause to curse. 

I thereupon said that the King of Spain had married for 
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the third time and that this must also he taken into con¬ 
sideration. Only great Kings and Queens were subject to 
such unpleasantness. 

She replied that she would tell me a secret, but that I 
should betray it neither to her Councillors nor to anyone 
else ; and that was, that as the Archduke Charles had 
preserved silence so long and she of a truth had to believe 
that he did not love her, she in the meantime had been 
requested by another Prince not to promise herself to anyone 
until she had heard what he had to offer. She had given 
this Prince her word that she would not, and therefore could 
not tell me anything more just then. 

On my saying that I now quite well understood her reasons 
for giving me a refusal, she swore that she had promised 
herself to no one and was not giving me a refusal; but 
she had passed her word to a Prince. I then asked whether 
it was the King of France, for he was young and would 
for some years amuse her with fair hopes. 

But she would not name the Prince, but said that she 
had given him whom she meant a year’s time, and if he 
by then had made his offer Your Imperial Majesty should 
hear of it through the Council of that very Prince; she 
had given him the promise and must keep it. She desired 
to notify Your Imperial Majesty and His Princely Highness 
thereof, and would send the notification through me, and 
would therefore now write letters to Your Imperial Majesty 
and His Princely Highness which would be handed to me 
when I demanded them. 

I now said that with her permission I would fain speak 
to her Councillors, for the French had invented so much 
to their own profit and had spoken very ill of the Archduke , 
but all this would change and perhaps the Councillors would 
understand me better and I them. She, however, said that 
that was unnecessary. She had acted without the know¬ 
ledge of a single one of her Councillors, and therefore not 
one of them knew anything about it. 

And so all that the Duke of Norfolk had indicated, as 
set forth at the beginning of this letter, was to no purpose, 
and I had been given a refusal. I therefore wrote on the 
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22nd of May announcing that the Queen’s answer was in the 
negative, unless a change took place. 

But on the 22nd of May when inspecting the Tower and 
Arsenal here, some blunder roused the Queen’s anger and 
she sent the Secretary Cecil to me. I told him somewhat 
of the negative answer and did not fail to complain that 
the Queen had refused me permission to treat with the 
Councillors, who once, when arranging similar things, had 
had some inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Hereupon Cecil 
told me that he hoped the Queen would give her consent to 
my treating with the Councillors. 

And so on the 23rd of May I was summoned to Court to 
the Queen and the Councillors, to wit the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earl of Leicester and the Secretary Cecil. When I 
appeared they informed me that as I desired to speak to 
the Councillors on these matters, the Queen had granted 
me permission and I should bring to their notice what I 
had to say. I thereupon told them that the Queen had 
intimated that she had a thousand times told her Councillors 
that she would take no man without having seen him, and 
was still and would ever remain of this mind. I had an¬ 
swered that Emperors, Kings and Queens had to submit 
to this inconvenience, for it was impossible for them to 
see one another first, and although, as the Queen had told 
me. King Philip had cursed the painters and envoys when 
he first saw her sister Queen Mary, he yet had had to take 
his present Queen unseen. That although His Princely 
Highness in the ardour of his love was most desirous of 
taking the matter in hand, he could not be counselled thereto 
by His Imperial Majesty and his Councillors or by his own 
advisers. 

At this they said that I should speak of the other con¬ 
ditions, for if we could agree upon them, there might be 
better hope for this one. 

I answered that that was just what I desired to hear 
from them, in order that I might be able to report thereon to 
Your Imperial Majesty. I said that if the Earl of Leicester, 
who was such a good friend of the Queen’s that she could 
well repose the utmost confidence in his eyes, were himself 
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willing to make the Archduke’s acquaintance, I would take 
him into my house in Vienna and then present him to 
Your Imperial Majesty and to His Princely Highness, 
and his presence would be kept a secret from every one 
else. 

But they answered that the Queen trusted no eyes but 
her own, and they also asked whether this had been suggested 
to me by Your Imperial Majesty or whether it was the 
Queen’s wish, I had to say no, as the proposal had eman¬ 
ated from the Queen alone. 

When I had asked for what reasons the journey of the 
Archduke had been abandoned, the Queen had said it was 
on account of the passport, for she had not been w illin g to 
issue a notification to all the ports of the Kingdom, but 
only to give Breuner a personal passport for the Archd uke . 

They then asked me whether I thought that the Emperor 
would consent to the proposals, and this I had to deny. 
But I said that if they wished to put any other conditions, 
it should be done at once, so that I might be able to report 
them personally, or, in order to gain time, send them by 
courier to Your Imperial Majesty for your decision. They 
next asked if I was empowered to treat of these matters, 
and this I affirmed, and in corroboration produced the 
Imperial credentials in order to show them the signature. 
But I added that though the Emperor had given me autho¬ 
rity to determine the conditions I should not be able to 
accept them alone, for, just as the Queen had commanded 
her honourable Councillors to give me a hearing, the Emperor 
would without doubt appoint a considerable number of 
Councillors. 

They now asked me whether the King of Spain had 
knowledge of the matter and I answered that as he had 
known of it at the commencement and had congratulated 
the Queen, (as she herself had told me) and as I had but 
lately been informed by the Spanish Orator that the French 
in order to serve their own ends were spreading the report 
that the Archduke Charles had no fortune and therefore 
could not keep up his own household—although he had 
always had his own household—there could be no doubt 
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that the King of Spain had knowledge thereof and approved 
of it. 

They said that would be one of the conditions, to which 
I replied that that would present no difficulties. They 
then said that there was a difference when a King took 
a Queen who brought him an hereditary Kingdom, as was 
the case when the Emperor Ferdinand took the late Queen 
Anna who was hereditary Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and when he took a King’s daughter who brought nothing 
with her. That it was also necessary to discuss what share 
he would have in the government of the country. I replied 
that these articles and any others that they might have to 
propose would have to be submitted to Your Imperial 
Majesty. Thereupon they said they would refer the matter 
to the Queen and would let me know her answer. 

On the strength of this conversation, and because my 
daily parleys with the Spanish Orator had given me no 
cause to assume that this marriage was displeasing to the 
King of Spain, but rather every reason to believe that he 
would like to see her married to the Archduke and so be 
prevented from marrying the King of France, I was induced 
to call upon the Spanish Orator and to tell him that I 
saw the Queen was favourably disposed to the Archduke 
and that the only difficulty was that she desired to see 
him first, whereas the late Emperor had refused to accede 
to this. There was much to be said for and against. And 
yet I would not take it upon myself to refuse without the 
knowledge of Your Imperial Majesty, more especially as 
other conditions had been laid down by the Queen which 
must be brought to Your Majesty’s notice. In order to 
gain time and to obtain the Emperor’s decision, I wished 
to send a courier at once by post to the Emperor, and as 
the Queen for the further conduct of the negotiations wished 
to know whether the King of Spain assented to this marriage, 
I had answered her with a “ Yes.” I therefore hoped 
that he would himself notify this to the King of Spain, 
and he promised to do so in due form. 

I and the Spanish Ambassador were invited to breakfast 
by the Duke of Norfolk, and there were also present some 
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eminent English nobles. After the meal the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earl of Leicester and the Secretary Cecil in¬ 
formed me that the Queen’s answer to my inquiry was that 
she left it to me to decide whether I should myself repair 
to Your Imperial Majesty or send a courier. She had 
promised the late Emperor that she would let him know 
when she wished to marry, and therefore she now apprised 
Your Imperial Majesty that she was ready to marry. I 
thereupon sent her word that in order to gain time I should 
send a courier by post, who, I hoped, would be back in 
twenty days. 

The other day the Spanish Orator in a long speech an¬ 
nounced to the Earl of Sussex, who is in high repute with 
the Queen and the whole country, a nephew of the Duke 
of Norfolk and forty years of age, that this marriage would 
afford the King of Spain great pleasure and he said the same 
to me and the Duke of Norfolk who was pleased to hear 
it. The Earl of Sussex then showed us over the Tower 
and Arsenal referred to above, and we saw the armoury 
and the great cannon and we also witnessed a wrestling 
bout between twelve men of the Queen’s Bodyguard. 
Having shown me all this by command of the Queen, he 
inquired whether I should soon be taking my departure. 
I then told him that having been informed by the Duke 
of Norfolk that he, the Earl of Sussex, was partial to the 
Austrians, I, because I trusted him, would tell him some¬ 
thing in confidence that I would not tell the Duke of Norfolk 
direct. I desired to let him know that I intended to send 
a courier to Your Imperial Majesty and to wait here until 
he returned. 

He in reply said that he knew which article it was that 
would probably create difficulties for Your Imperial Majesty, 
Your Councillors and myself, and that was that the Arch¬ 
duke should come here and show himself. But on examining 
the facts more closely I should find that it was not at all 
difficult, but feasible. If the Emperor and the King of 
Spain and the two Archdukes loved one another as brothers 
should, and therefore realized that what concerned the one 
concerned them all, the crown of England would be of the 
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opinion that there could be no more acceptable person than 
the Archduke. For the whole country was unanimous in 
thinking that a union between Spain, the Netherlands, 
Germany and England was the best possible, inasmuch as 
the nature of the Germans was like that of the English 
and the late King had been a friend of Austria. This 
was not so in the case of the King of France, who was 
repugnant to all of them, for they had for ages past been 
hostile to the Kings of France with whom they had waged 
many wars. And even though some few persons from selfish 
motives favoured the King of France, the great difference 
in age between him and the Queen was against him. They 
would not be able to have heirs just now, and when he 
arrived at the full vigour of manhood the Queen would 
be much older than he, and as a consequence he would 
neglect her and return home to France, and in accordance 
with French usage live with pretty girls there, and thus all 
hopes of an heir would be rendered nugatory. The French 
King would during his absence wish to rule in England 
through a viceroy, and should the Queen die, the English 
would not be able to rid the country of the French King 
and his viceroy and all the other Frenchmen without 
bloodshed, while he in the meantime would endeavour to 
capture their seaports, whereby Spain’s sea-passage to the 
Netherlands would be blocked. He would also meddle in 
Scotland, try to subjugate it, and finally in matters of 
religion greatly oppress and harass them all with that 
wantonness and levity of spirit which was the very essence 
of the French character. But in the case of the House of 
Austria, they remembered that when Queen Mary died, the 
King of Spain returned home, and was still a kind and 
loving brother to the Queen, and they hoped that the 
Archduke would do the same, if God gave them no children. 
These were the reasons why, even if the Queen were willing 
to take the King of France, the country would not accept 
him; and besides, both the French and the Queen would 
without doubt impose hard conditions. The Archduke, 
however, was of the same age as the Queen and she knew 
enough about his person. Stature and beauty of body 



were now matters of less importance than the descent and 
the friendship of the House of Austria, although no one 
would counsel the Queen to take a misshapen man. But to 
the person of the Archduke, who was well known to him 
by hearsay, the Queen could take no exception, and even 
if she wished to refuse him, she could not do so, lest by 
rejecting the House of Austria she should forfeit the friend¬ 
ship of Spain ; nor would the country permit her to do so. 
Whom else could she hope to marry, after refusing such a 
prince ? Therefore the Archduke should be of good cheer 
and come, and neither His Imperial Majesty nor he should 
be chary of complying with the Queen’s request, as she 
would most certainly cordially receive, accept and keep 
him whom the country desired; for although she wished 
to be a maid and single, she had subordinated her will to 
the interests of the country, and for its sake she would also 
accept in love him whom the country recommended to her. 

The Earl also frankly announced that it would be neces¬ 
sary to obtain a definite assurance and promise from the 
King of Spain that he would at all times render the Arch¬ 
duke the aid that he would his own son. For there were 
certain people who asserted as a fact that the King of 
Spain was against the marriage, fearing that the Archduke 
Charles might become too great, strong and mighty and 
in time mayhap wrest the Netherlands from him. 

To this I replied that I was certain that the Emperdr, the 
King of Spain and the Archduke were united in brotherly 
love and harmony and that therefore nothing was to be 
apprehended on that score. It was, no doubt, a wily 
device of the French. The King would certainly much 
rather see the Archduke than the French in England. 

On the 25th of May the said Earl of Sussex took me 
and the Spanish Ambassador to see how bears and bulls 
and wolves are baited in England, and also a mule baited 
by an ape. He in confidence gave us to understand that 
the Duke of Norfolk had advised the expediency of procuring 
for the Queen the assurance of Your Imperial Majesty 
that in all emergencies the help of the Emperor and the 
King of Spain would be forthcoming as for a beloved brother. 
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He also advised that the Archduke should promise to leave 
the country undisturbed in its religion, for they desired no 
other religion, and lastly that His Princely Highness should 
himself defray the expenses of his household and intimate 
the quality and nature thereof. 

To this I replied that I could not say more than I had 
been commanded to. Firstly that the King of Spain would 
assist the Archduke as his own dear brother, and the Emperor 
would not desert his own brother, and that the Spanish 
Orator would himself corroborate this. As regards religion 
I well knew that the Archduke oppressed no one in his 
territories on that score. As to the household I knew 
naught about it, but the matter would certainly have to 
be discussed and left to the decision of Your Imperial 
Majesty and His Princely Highness. 

I caused the Queen to be informed that I had gathered 
from her words that she desired to read my letter to Your 
Imperial Majesty before I dispatched it. She sent for me 
and said that she was much pleased, and would have the 
articles shown me by the Secretary Cecil or some other 
Councillor. She then called God to witness that she was 
willing to marry only for the sake of the realm. She would 
prefer to die a maid and end her days in a convent, for she 
verily never had any desire to marry. 

Whereupon I answered that the Lord God had now 
called her to it and He would send her increased love and 
joy. For all the Princes of Austria had conducted them¬ 
selves in wedlock as good Christians. 

She again replied that she had heard of the great love 
that the late Emperor Ferdinand had had for his wife, 
and therefore hoped that the same could be expected of 
his son. 

At that I swore by all I held dear that the son had inherited 
the virtues of his father and that he would hold his wedded 
consort dear all his life long. 

The Queen was pleased to hear this and told me that 
she had a Lady of the Bedchamber who told her every¬ 
thing and who had said that even if her husband were 
not handsome, she, the Queen, should be content, if he 


but loved her and was kind to her. She also asked me 
whether the gold pennies had any resemblance to His 
Princely Highness, and I told her that in my opinion he 
was scarcely to be recognized on the pennies, but I hoped 
that my courier would on his return bring a likeness of His 
Princely Highness, for a portrait of him was being made 
prior to my departure, and His Princely Highness would 
have given it me if I had waited till it was ready. I also 
asked the Queen if she had heard from the Spanish Orator 
that the King of Spain and the Emperor and the Archduke 
loved one another like brothers, and she said she had. 

On the 28th of May I sent my Latin letter to Your Im¬ 
perial Majesty through Roger Le Strange to the Duke of 
Norfolk, for perusal, telling him that I had promised to 
let the Queen read it, and begging him to let me know 
whether they wished to make any amendments, and to 
return it to me under his seal. The said Duke of Norfolk 
read and approved of it, but desired me to permit him to 
send it at once to the Secretary Cecil. I did so at once 
through Le Strange and Cecil returned it to me under his 
seal with the intimation that no alterations were necessary. 
Later however the Duke of Norfolk informed me through 
Le Strange that he thought it would be as well if I extolled 
the person of the Earl of Leicester; that this would win 
the Queen and him and serve to promote the cause. And 
this I did. 

On the 30th of May the Queen caused the eight articles 
to be communicated to me orally by the Secretary Cecil, 
which I wrote down word for word as Cecil enumerated 
them. I also asked him for an explanation of Article 4 
“ Which would be a competent dowry ” and Cecil then 
declared that that would be sixty thousand French crowns, 
as is also stated on the slip of paper annexed to the eight 
articles. He said that if there were anything vague in 
any one of the articles we could be guided by the articles 
of the King of Spain. 

On the 31st of May I delivered my Latin letter to Your 
Imperial Majesty to the Queen as promised. She kept it 
for a day, on the plea that she had not been able to read 
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it earlier. I had also seen her dancing in her apartments, 
some Italian dances, half Pavane and half Galliard, and 
she also played very beautifully upon the clavichord and 
the lute. 

On the ist of June she returned me my letter through 
the Secretary Cecil and with his knowledge I made the 
corrections therein. In the afternoon under the pretext 
that I should see the tomb of the old Queen of England, 
the Earl of Sussex took me to Westminster Abbey and in 
the Queen’s name informed me that she meditated sending 
someone to Your Imperial Majesty to see the Archduke 
Charles. That I should see to it that only a person of 
distinction was sent, for otherwise the report they received 
might be obscure and not free from the taint of suspicion. 
I announce this here for though the Queen may officially 
send some distinguished personage (I have heard nothing 
to that effect), she may perhaps also send someone privily. 
It would therefore not be amiss if despite the mourning 
for the Emperor, his father, His Princely Highness were 
to have well-made and dainty costumes, whether for the 
journey or otherwise. From now on great attention must 
be paid to the dress of His Princely Highness and he should 
no longer make use of hacks or palfreys, but of fiery steeds 
such as are used for hunting. Your Imperial Majesty 
should therefore present him with a docile hunter which 
he should try to ride as he did the vicious grey. He would 
then be considered the best rider in the world and would 
thereby gain more glory than by the possession of millions 
of gold. He should also show himself in public and be 
accessible to all so that should anyone come unawares from 
the Queen—and this might happen very soon—he would 
be able to see all this. His Princely Highness should be 
the more willing to do this, as he could find no such second 
Queen in the world, and I lately wrote and told His Princely 
Highness as much. 

On our return from the Abbey I was summoned to the 
Queen in the garden, and informed her of the corrections 
made in my letter. She dilated upon the subject. I told 
her that I had written to the Emperor that if he sent an 
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ambassador here to discuss and conclude all these Articles 
nothing more remained to be done, but for the Archduke 
to come. She, however, did not agree with me. Her 
opinion was that she must first see the Archduke and if 
after seeing each other they took a fancy to each other, 
there would be less difficulty in regard to the other points. 
But should she not like him, or he her, the honourable 
ambassadors could say that they had not been able to 
come to an agreement on the Articles. And therefore if it 
were at all possible she would much rather that the Arch¬ 
duke came incognito than all the ambassadors. For many 
other highly reputable Princes had as wooers come incognito 
to England and again departed unknown. 

I here interjected that that might be, but my Prince 
was of such great eminence that he could not possibly come 
incognito, for the date of his arrival and the reasons for his 
coming would be made public all over Germany and the 
Netherlands. These words of mine, however, availed me 
naught, for she went on that many persons would be going 
to the Netherlands to the wedding of Parma, and every¬ 
one would think that but another Prince had also come to 
attend this wedding. Strongly as I protested she persisted, 
and so I could but offer to emend the letter according to her 
will and pleasure. Your Imperial Majesty and His Royal 
Highness will therefore have to decide upon the Queen’s 
wish one way or the other. 

On the 2nd of June I spoke to the Earl of Sussex about 
the emendation. I told him in confidence that I feared 
that all this had been devised by the Queen as a subterfuge ; 
that I believed she was determined not to marry and there¬ 
fore found none who pleased her ; that if she were to marry 
she would take no one but the Earl of Leicester ; and begged 
him to give me his opinion. 

He then in a very long and exhaustive statement declared 
that he had found it somewhat incredible that the Queen 
should seriously intend to marry, but if she did so it would 
be some other person than the Earl of Leicester or any 
other Englishman. For she had in two Articles promised, 
firstly that she would marry, and secondly that she would 
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not marry the Earl of Leicester or any other of her country¬ 
men. He, Sussex, had not been able to believe it until 
she told him so herself. He was certain that the Prince of 
Spain had not the face and figure, the King of France not the 
figure and the age to make her desire to marry either of 
them. It was the Archduke alone whom he and the others 
had commended to her. The Queen of Scotland was not 
yet married, but he had heard from Throgmorton who had 
but just returned from Scotland that she had as good as 
promised to marry Darnley, and that she neither could 
nor would in honour retract. The Scotch Queen had, and 
not for the first time, also through Throgmorton, desired 
the Queen to give her advice in regard to the marriage, 
but had never been able to obtain good counsel from the 
English Queen in this matter. 

The Earl of Sussex also thought that this would conduce 
to make the Queen of England desirous of marrying soon, 
more especially as she had promised the most eminent men 
in the Kingdom that she would do so. If she refused the 
Archduke there was no one else she could take. 

If Your Imperial Majesty think fit to induce the Duke 
of Cleves who of all German Princes is the one most versed 
in French and Italian manners and customs, and is polite 
and virtuous and persona grata to the Queen and the coun¬ 
try, to make the journey for Your Imperial Majesty with 
His Princely Highness, may it please Your Imperial Majesty 
to answer me through this courier that Your Imperial 
Majesty accepts with thanks the Queen’s proposal and will 
let the Archduke come incognito with your ambassador for 
so long as Your Imperial Majesty can spare him. But for 
your brother’s sake Your Imperial Majesty should send as 
ambassador one or two of your dear friends, Princes of the 
Empire, e.g. the Duke of Cleves or any other Prince that it 
may please Your Majesty to select. The Duke of Wuert- 
temberg, who has been at such pains to promote this marri¬ 
age and has a command of the Italian, French and Latin 
languages, would because of his corpulence scarce be willing 
to come, but the Duke of Cleves can come here by boat 
and His Princely Highness incognito with him. I humbly 
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hope that as the Queen in her pride wishes to be highly 
esteemed, she will not be able to refuse such eminent Orators 
or ambassadors, and will neither be able nor wishful to 
reject His Princely Highness when he comes with the Duke 
of Cleves ; which however might easily happen if the Arch¬ 
duke were to come negligently with but a small number of 
attendants. Besides this the sight of the Duke of Cleves 
would gladden and satisfy and predispose the whole country 
including the Commoners, and the Queen would willy- 
nilly be compelled to take the step. A German Prince 
who speaks only Gertnan would not be able to effect much 
here. May it please Your Imperial Majesty not to depart 
from this intention, and though Spain may look askance 
upon this project, it is, if we would attain our end, necessary 
that it be done. For the rest M. de Castelnau is suspected 
here of making difficulties and working against Your 
Imperial Majesty. 

Further I have most submissively to report that I have 
through several persons made diligent inquiries concerning 
the maiden honour and integrity of the Queen, and have 
found that she has truly and verily been praised and extolled 
for her virginal and royal honour, and that nothing can be 
said against her, and all the aspersions against her are but 
the spawn of envy and malice and hatred. Earl Robert 
Leicester, the Queen’s Master of the Horse, is a virtuous, 
pious, courteous and highly moral man whom the Queen 
loves as a sister her brother in all maidenly honour, in most 
chaste and honest love. She speaks publicly with him as 
with a dear brother, but that she desires to marry him or 
entertains any but the purest affection is quite out of the 
question. She simply does not, and so there is no hope 
for him. But she loves him as her own brother, and in a 
conversation with me on my arrival on the 13th of May, 
she said in Italian, “ I have heard that you will dine 
with the Earl of Leicester. I beseech you to regard and 
honour him as my own brother, for thus do I love him and 
will love and regard him all my life long; for he deserves 
it.” 

And when I was conversing with the Secretary Cecil, 
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at the commencement of my negotiations on the 14th of 
May, he told me that I should speak openly and frankly 
to the Earl of Leicester, for he hoped that if he married 
the Queen the Emperor and the Archduke would honour 
and regard him, as they had the former Kings of England 
as their dear brother. But that as a matter of fact he had 
no hopes, for the Queen loved him but as a brother with a 
pure and honest love. That he, Cecil, promised the Earl 
that the Emperor and the Archduke would, like the Queen, 
always regard him as a brother, and that the Earl had in 
all sincerity made the same declaration. 

Soon after this I called upon the Earl, and so the matter 
has taken a turn for the better. The Earl thanked me 
warmly and said that as I had spoken so candidly he would 
also be frank with me. He said that he had no hopes of 
marrying the Queen, and would therefore be best pleased 
if she were to take the Archduke, and that he would assist 
me to that end. 

Later on the Queen told me that the Earl had reported 
the conversation to her. She was very grateful to Your 
Imperial Majesty and to His Princely Highness for the 
affection you showed the Earl of Leicester for love of her. 

I therefore humbly ask in my Latin letter whether Your 
Imperial Majesty and His Princely Highness would not 
write to the Earl of Leicester through the courier who 
brings this letter, for then the Earl would display still 
greater goodwill and affection. I assured both him and 
the Queen that such a letter would be written. She was 
rejoiced to hear it and has since then regarded the marriage 
with more favour. It would be advantageous if Your 
Imperial Majesty and His Princely Highness were to write 
to the Queen respecting the Earl. 

Cecil is my chief guide and the Earl of Leicester has 
made an auspicious commencement. The Queen has 
nominated the Duke of Norfolk to discuss the matter with 
these two. This Duke is the most eminent in the realm 
and of royal blood. There are besides such eminent Earls 
and Knights of the Garter as Sussex, Derby, Shrewsbury, 
Admiral Huntingdon, Hunsdon, Pembroke, Bradford and 


others who are most favourably disposed towards Your 
Imperial Majesty and His Princely Highness. They all 
hope that Your Imperial Majesty will as soon as possible 
send an ambassador here and that he will succeed in bring¬ 
ing to a successful issue the negotiations that have thus 
been begun. For it is said that the Frenchman has given 
the Queen all kinds of promises, without any reservations, 
as to what she desires, and is flattering Leicester and pro¬ 
mising him much. Your Imperial Majesty and His Princely 
Highness should therefore write a most friendly letter to 
the Earl, for a kind word finds a kind reception. 

The Queen’s jester spoke the truth when he said in English : 
(The Queen interpreted it for me into Italian) “ She should 
not take the King of France, for he was but a boy and 
babe; but she should take the Archduke Charles and then 
he was sure that she would have a baby-boy.” I told the 
Queen that babes and fools speak the truth and so I hoped 
that she had now heard the truth, but she only laughed. 

And the affair having now reached so promising a stage 
that there is no longer any talk of the French, it is most 
necessary that Your Imperial Majesty should not let the 
matter slide, but decide promptly and let me know the 
answer by this courier. 

May it also please Your Imperial Majesty to induce His 
Princely Highness to write a friendly loving letter to the 
Queen, complaining that she so rarely writes. From this 
letter the Queen would see how greatly the Archduke 
loves her and yearns for her. I make this request because 
it is all important. For otherwise the Queen who is very 
observant, will soon be telling me that the Archduke has 
no love for her. She took it much amiss that on my arrival 
here I had brought no letter from His Princely Hig hn ess. 

It would be most expedient that Your Imperial Majesty 
and His Princely Highness should by means of a letter 
manifest your goodwill to the Duke of Norfolk and Cecil. 
Item. Roger Le Strange is conducting himself most 
properly and is taking great pains. He helps me in all 
things, and with my money I have presented him with a 
chain worth one hundred crowns. 
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As Your Imperial Majesty would have to pay interest 
on any bills of exchange that I draw here or in Antwerp 
to cover the expenses of living, it would be better that 
Your Imperial Majesty instruct your paymaster in Vienna 
to send me through this courier, my brother-in-law Peter 
Strassoldo, the sum of one thousand crowns. I should 
then not have to take up any money either in Antwerp 
or here, for I hope it will not be necessary for me to remain 
here much longer. 

London, the 4th of June 1565. 

Your Roman-Imperial Majesty's 

Most submissive and obedient servant 

Adam Zwetkovich. 

Postscript. 

May it please Your Imperial Majesty to request the 
King of Spain at once to write a letter in his own hand 
to the Queen of England to the effect that this marriage 
greatly pleases him, and that he in friendly and brotherly 
affection is ready to aid and assist the Queen whatever 
betide. 

I also have to enclose a letter which the Queen has 
given me. All religious questions and those concerning the 
life and conduct of the clergy are in this country by a 
special Act regulated by a lay court. Thereby obedience, 
quiet and unity are preserved in the land, coupled with a 
wonderful love for the Queen. On my arrival I was advised 
to attend Divine Service with the Queen, as this would 
please both her and the people and arouse great hopes. 
And so on the 13th of May I accompanied the Queen from 
her apartments to the Chapel as is the custom at all courts. 
They had arranged a special choral service for me as the 
envoy of Your Imperial Majesty, and the Earl of Sussex 
interpreted the hymns and anthems. The Queen thanked 
me, asked me how I liked it and gave me the book which 
I accepted, promising to send it to Your Imperial Majesty. 

In this country vice is a penal offence, and it is con¬ 
sidered a great disgrace to get drunk. 

The Secretary Cecil lately informed me confidentially 
that he thought it would be wise if the Spanish Orator 
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were to intimate to his King that he should write and 
congratulate the Queen. To this end I should show the 
Orator the letter I had already shown the Queen, together 
with the eight Articles. That the King of Spain would 
no doubt welcome the marriage with His Princely Highness 
as a move to checkmate the King of France, and would in 
his letter further it to the utmost. That this would please 
the Queen and her Councillors and put them in good cheer. 

I reported all this to the Spanish Orator, who at once 
wrote to the King of Spain and sent the letter to the Nether¬ 
lands through Your Imperial Majesty’s courier. I hope 
that a favourable answer will soon arrive, and when it 
does, I shall notify it to Your Imperial Majesty. Cecil 
also opines that Your Imperial Majesty should not fail to 
write personally to the King of Spain. 

Seeing that there is some likelihood of the affair having 
a favourable issue, would it not be advisable for His Princely 
Highness to give the Queen some present as a token of his 
adoration ? I do not know that anything would give 
more pleasure than half a dozen Turkish palfreys, large 
and of good breed. They would have to be larger than 
those she already owns. Baron Caspar Breuner’s know¬ 
ledge would here stand in good stead. These palfreys 
would, I am certain, afford the Queen most particular 
pleasure. 

Michael Castelnau de la Mauvissiere, French diplomatist. In his 
youth he travelled much in Italy and fought with distinction in 
various wars. Was a favourite with the Guises and was sent by 
them to Scotland as envoy to Mary Stuart. He then went to Eng¬ 
land as ambassador to Queen Elizabeth, whose confidence he gained. 
Her tacit renunciation of Calais was due to his promptings. En¬ 
deavoured to bring about a reconciliation between Elizabeth and 
Mary Stuart. Discovered the complot of the Prince of Conde and 
Coligny for the abduction of the French Royal Family. Was re¬ 
peatedly sent to England, where he was envoy-in-ordinary from 
3:574 to 1584. Was an adversary of the League. His domains 
were as a consequence fearfully devastated. Wrote very important 
memoirs. 

Peter, Count von Strassoldo. At first a warrior. Was by the 
Emperor Maximilian II given command of a body of troops ag ains t 
the Venetians. Was also a skilful statesman. Maximilian II sent 
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him conjointly with Marco Antonio Spinola to Italy to induce the 
nobility there to render aid against the Turks with money and 
troops. In 1584 the Emperor Rudolf II sent him as Envoy-Extra- 
ordinary to Pope Gregory XIII. 

Henry Carey, first Baron Hunsdon, 1524-1596. English diplo¬ 
matist and soldier. Was often entrusted by Elizabeth with negoti¬ 
ations in Scotch affairs. Successfully accomplished the most difficult 
and important tasks to the entire satisfaction of the Queen. Was 
in the retinue of the Duke of Alemyon on his journey to Antwerp. 

Henry Hastings, third Earl of Huntingdon, i 535 - I 595 - A par¬ 
tisan of the Huguenots in France and a passionate opponent of the 
marriage plans of Mary Stuart and Norfolk. By command of 
Elizabeth he had to aid Shrewsbury in keeping guard over Mary 
Stuart, and for a time had even to keep Shrewsbury under sur¬ 
veillance. Was often sent on political missions to Scotland. In 
1579 was made a Knight of the Order of the Garter. In 1588 took 
a prominent part in the measures adopted to repel the Spanish 
Armada. 
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The Emperor Maximilian to the Earl of Leicester. {Latin) 
Vienna, the 2nd of July 1565. 

Highborn and sincerely honoured Sir, 

From the letter that our noble, loyal and beloved Adam 
Zwetkovich, Baron of Mitterburg, our Councillor and 
Chamberlain and Vice-President of the Austrian Exchequer, 
lately directed to us, we learn what goodwill you bear us 
and with what zeal you support and promote the suit 
which our Orator is urging with the illustrious Princess, 
Lady Elizabeth of England, France and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, our beloved sister and cousin. We therefore 
think it incumbent upon us to express to you our most 
affectionate thanks. As you thereby give so splendid a 
proof of your great and honest goodwill towards the glorious 
House of Austria—which we have never doubted—we most 
confidently hope for a continuance of your support and 
valuable help at all times and in all places. As the illustrious 
Queen holds you in high favour and grace by reason of 
your great integrity and other eminent virtues, the aid 
you render us cannot but be most profitable to us. Your 
special zeal will with equal graciousness be recompensed 
by our Imperial goodwill. 
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Zwetkovich to the Emperor Maximilian. {German) 

London, 2nd July 1565. 

Most illustrious and most puissant Roman Emperor, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, etc.! Most gracious Sire ! 

On the 24th of June I dutifully reported to Your Imperial 
Majesty that the Queen’s Councillors had rejected the 
marriage of the Queen with the King of France, and that 
the French envoy had thereupon done his utmost to induce 
the Queen to wed the Earl of Leicester, in order that she 
might not contract the Austrian marriage, which would 
spell disaster to the French King. I also dutifully indicated 
that the Queen had informed the Spanish Orator that he 
should bring the matter to the knowledge of the King of 
Spain. The Spanish Orator also notified my arrival to 
his King, and received the answer that the King was 
much in favour of this marriage which he commanded his 
Orator to further. 

In this country it is generally said and hoped that His 
Princely Highness will certainly come, and as certainly 
will please the Queen, and that with God's help the marriage 
will be happily arranged. But French machinations are 
spreading the report that the Archduke will never come, 
and that people should not believe that he will come. 
To insidious French influence must also be ascribed any 
attempts made by Catholic and Protestant potentates and 
even by Courts friendly to Your Imperial Majesty to 
dissuade Your Imperial Majesty from sending your son 
hither, under the plea that this offer of the Queen’s is only 
a cloak and that they are but deceiving me with fair words, 
as the Queen has no mind to marry His Princely Highness. 

I have also been told that on the return of my courier 
the Queen intends to give me an answer herself without 
the intervention of her Councillors. I hope, however, to 
anticipate this, for I remark that the Queen becomes 
fonder of His Princely Highness and her impatience to see 
him grows daily. Her marriage is, I take it, certain and 
resolved upon. 
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A few days ago the Queen of Sweden’s sister, who is 
married to the Margrave of Baden, sent the Queen a sable 
fur and also one to the Earl, saying that she had married 
on the condition that her husband brought her hither, 
and that as she was now in Emden she requested the 
Queen to send one of her ships thither and to expect her 
arrival. They say that she is doing this for the sake of 
her brother, the King of Sweden; but from what I see, 
neither the Queen nor the Estates are in the least inclined 
to that marriage. 

The envoy from Scotland who arrived here on the 23rd 
of June left again on the 29th of June in high dudgeon; 
for the day previous to his arrival, Lady Margaret, King 
Henry the Eighth’s niece, the mother of Darnley, who is 
to marry the Queen of Scotland, was imprisoned in the 
Tower and the said envoy could not procure her release. 
It is therefore thought that matters will not end well between 
England and Scotland. 

On the 30th of June the French ambassador again had 
an audience of the Queen and again received a refusal in 
the matter of the marriage with the King of France. He 
is therefore much displeased. 

Cecilia, Margravine of Baden, daughter of King Gustavus I of 
Sweden, married Christopher, Margrave of Baden, 1547-1575. 
Cecilia died in 1627. 

Margaret Douglas, 1515-1578, wife of the Earl of Lennox and 
mother of Darnley, Mary Stuart’s husband. 
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Instructions of the Emperor Maximilian to Zwetkovich. 

(Latin) 


4th July 1565. 


To our dear noble liegeman. Your letters were delivered 
to us a few days ago. From them we graciously learn 
what you have till now done and discussed with the 
illustrious Queen of England, our beloved sister and cousin, 
and with her Councillors. We clearly see that in this 
matter you have made great essay and have spared yourself 
no pains to bring the marriage negotiations for the weal 
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and profit of the illustrious Prince Charles, my beloved 
brother, as speedily as possible to a successful conclusion. 
We praise your endeavours, as this is a matter we have 
much at heart, for we always and at all times desire to 
promote everything that contributes to the welfare and 
prosperity of our beloved brother. 

The affair, however, seems to us to be still very dubious 
and questionable, for the illustrious Queen, who had 
formerly declared that she did not desire to marry, still 
abides by her former resolve to marry no one whom she has 
not previously seen. Among Kings and Queens this is 
entirely novel and unprecedented, and we cannot approve 
of it. If, therefore, no greater and surer certitude can 
be given that our beloved brother will not return with his 
object unaccomplished we cannot express ourselves content 
with the reasons advanced in your letters. 

The main point in this affair is not that the Queen wishes 
first to see our illustrious brother, but that the preliminary 
negotiations necessary for determining the conditions on 
which the marriage can take place are held; whereupon 
the marriage could be solemnized after mutual acquaintance¬ 
ship. 

It would be dangerous to give the vanity of these people 
scope until the meeting had taken place, for it is certain 
that after his arrival in England they would give my 
illustrious brother preposterous conditions which he would 
not be able to accept, and he would have to return, even 
though the two contracting parties might find favour in 
each other s eyes and be willing to marry. 

For in unions of realms and princes all things shall and 
must be carefully and studiously weighed, in order to 
remove the least cause for future strife, and to unite the 
souls more closely together. It is certain that these 
people have desired to give us and our beloved brother 
imprudent counsel. 

Those eight conditions which Cecil gave you with the 
will and knowledge of the Queen, are for the most part 
honest, are consistent with reason and equity and could 
be accepted by our beloved brother; but they also contain 
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points that need greater elucidation. And there being 
other great difficulties which can be removed and overcome 
only by the decision of our beloved brother, we do not see 
what advantages he can expect from this marriage. 

To take the eight conditions singly. Our beloved 
brother will without difficulty be able to accept the first 
which requires that the rights and laws of the realm shall 
be preserved and that no change may be made in religious 
or State matters ; but this condition must in no way hinder 
our beloved brother and his Courtiers in the free exercise 
of their religion. On the contrary, in his palace Divine 
Service and the Sacraments must be celebrated for him 
and his Courtiers by his Catholic priests according to 
Catholic ritual without let or hindrance. And his con¬ 
science must not in any way or under any pretext be put 
under restraint. 

To the second, third, fifth and sixth points His Love 
takes no exception. 

But the fourth, which states that the Queen must be 
given an adequate dowry of sixty thousand scudi, we do 
not quite understand ; for it is the future wife who promises 
the husband a dowry, and gives the husband the wedding 
gift or present on the morning after the nuptial day. It 
will be necessary to treat of this matter elsewhere. 

As regards the seventh point requiring that friendly 
alliances and treaties resulting from a foreign marriage, 
e.g. with the Holy Roman Empire and with the illustrious 
Catholic King of Spain, our brother and cousin, and his 
dominions be duly weighed, we on our part by reason of 
our friendship and kinship have no scruples, being con¬ 
vinced that the Princes and Estates of the Holy Empire 
are ready and willing to cherish friendship with the illustrious 
Queen of England and her mighty realm. We also believe 
that this will find the approval of the illustrious King of 
Spain, who, as we all know, undoubtedly espouses all the 
motives that could lead to the marriage of the illustrious 
Queen with our brother, and whom we have as a brother 
interrogated upon this point. 

The eighth and last point contains the strange statement 


that he who is to be the future Consort of the Queen might 
for his retinue be a burden on the kingdom. We do not 
understand what is here intended, and whether, should the 
marriage be realized, our brother would derive the means 
for his maintenance and subsistence from the revenues and 
general receipts of the English realm or not. This would 
be but right and reasonable, and we do not believe that, 
failing this assurance, our beloved brother will agree to 
this marriage ; for it is but right and proper that the means 
needful for the upkeep of his household and for other 
necessary expenses should be provided out of the revenues 
of the English realm and dominions. It 'will therefore be 
necessary to make this point clearer. We also believe that 
should the maintenance of his own household at the cost 
of the kingdom’s revenue not be granted, he would be 
satisfied with the court and retinue which the other English 
kings had, and therefore no further charge would devolve 
upon the realm. 

There are besides other difficulties of no small impor¬ 
tance. The first is that the above point does not clearly 
lay down the King’s share in the governance of the country, 
whether he by virtue of this marriage will be placed on 
an equality with the Queen as regards honour and the 
royal title, and will assist her in ruling over this realm and 
its dominions. For it would be derogatory to the dignity 
and esteem not only of His Love, but also of our glorious 
House of Austria, if His Love were to be excluded from 
all share in the governance, and were nothing more than 
a shadow or figurehead in the realm. 

Further, we see that in these articles no mention is made 
of our illustrious and beloved brother’s succession to the 
throne and government, in case the Queen should predecease 
him childless ; and here it would be necessary to determine 
what His Love could hope for and expect. For in our 
opinion it is not in harmony with his dignity that anything 
should be done whereby he in such a contingency would 
soon forfeit his royal honours and rule and so lose both 
his Queen and his kingdom. 

Further, we do not rightly understand the purport of 
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what the Queen said to you, namely that she had promised 
a Prince what she would never promise anyone, without 
knowing what that Prince would bring her, and that she 
could not retract this promise, but that she would not 
await the proposals and offers of that Prince longer than a 
twelvemonth and that we should obtain knowledge thereof 
from this Prince’s Councillors. This promise makes the 
whole matter still more doubtful and unsure, and clearly 
demonstrates the equivocal and unstable mind of the 
Queen, who as long as this promise holds good can neither 
expect nor promise anything. 

Be that as it may. It is therefore so much the more 
necessary that we learn definitely not only the intentions 
and inclinations that the Queen entertains in respect of a 
marriage with our brother the Archduke Charles, but also 
the nature of the difficulties and the possibility of removing 
them. And this we have not been able to learn from what 
you have hitherto written. Above all, it must be clearly 
ascertained whether Her Highness desires us to send 
Orators to discuss the marriage conditions and the con¬ 
comitant difficulties with Her Highness and her Councillors, 
without any obligation on either side. 

If, when these difficulties have been explained and 
removed, the Queen should still persist in her resolve not 
to marry anyone whom she has not seen, our brother will 
for the Queen’s sake not grudge the trouble and expenses 
of a journey to England. Not however in secret, but with 
all befitting ceremony. Should a mutual liking be the 
result of his visit, the marriage could be solemnized with¬ 
out any further difficulties; for the negotiations will have 
been concluded. But if our brother should return—which 
we doubt that the Queen will allow—the status quo will 
be re-established. 

We are therefore graciously pleased to command that 
you clearly understand what we and our beloved brother 
think of the whole transaction, and what our aim is; for 
if there should be no hope of gaining the Queen’s consent 
to this marriage before our brother appears, the afore¬ 
mentioned difficulties must first be cleared up and removed, ! 
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so that these conditions may not prove an impediment to 
the marriage if His Love comes to England and finds 
favour with the Queen. You shall with all the skill and 
prudence at your command and giving adequate reasons 
endeavour to defer the decision and bring matters to the 
point desired by us, and to discover the mind and purpose 
of the illustrious Queen, in order that we may be able 
to judge from the intelligence that you have gleaned 
whether the Queen would be pleased if we, prior to our 
brothers’ arrival, sent our Orators thither to remove all 
the hindrances. 

As mutual goodwill demands that Her Highness should 
receive an answer to all the other questions contained in 
your letter, we desire that you, without making mention 
of the above affair, express our thanks to the illustrious 
Queen for the sympathy shown us on the death of our 
late father and for her felicitations on our accession to the 
throne, stating that we know how to appreciate the signifi¬ 
cance of this interest and that we do not doubt that it 
proceeds from a sincere and affectionate heart. You shall 
also thank her for having kindly acquainted us through you 
that she at the urgent entreaties of the Estates and magnates 
of her realm has formed the resolve to marry. We can 
but commend this resolve of Her Highness and desire that 
she give us further proof of her affection by manifesting to 
us her will that negotiations for this marriage be instituted. 
She could do so by removing all the difficulties and 
hindrances which might preclude that happy issue of the 
negotiations which we desire. 

We would also not hide from you that in your report 
something has been alleged and maintained that is not 
consistent with the truth, and it seems necessary to 
enlighten you thereon in order that you may have full 
knowledge of everything. When the Queen asserts that 
the marriage negotiations were from the very commence¬ 
ment not conducted in due form, in that our paternal Sire 
had first proposed the illustrious Archduke Ferdinand, our 
beloved brother, and that his Orators then named our 
illustrious brother the Archduke Charles, we would have 
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you know that His late Majesty proposed the marriage with 
the illustrious Queen to neither of the two brothers until 
he had ascertained the views of my illustrious brother the 
Archduke Ferdinand, and then negotiated for the illustrious 
Archduke Charles and for no other. Further the Queen 
quotes a passage in a letter, but we do not know to which 
letter she alludes, nor do we know that she ever demanded 
any letters from our august father. 

As you have counselled us that the affair would be 
furthered if we wrote friendly letters to some of the magnates 
of that realm, we have taken your advice and enclose some 
letters, which, as they have been composed in the style of 
our Chancellery, we cannot amend. You, however, may 
recognize in what affection and goodwill we hold you. 

Given at Vienna, the 4th of July 1565. 
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Zwetkovich to the Emperor Maximilian. ( German ) 

London, 16th July 1565. 

I most dutifully wrote to your Imperial Majesty on the 
Qth of July that the arrival of His Princely Highness is 
being eagerly awaited by many, and that although the 
French pretend that His Princely Highness will not come. 
But with God’s help Your Imperial Majesty’s resolution 
will bring everything to a happy conclusion. I also reported 
that it would preserve and enhance the Queen’s goodwill 
if His Princely Highness wrote her some loving entreating 
letters, and if he had the raiment that everybody here has 
and wears. 

On the nth of this month the Spanish Orator apprised 
the Queen that the King of Spain had in his last letter 
intimated that this projected marriage caused him as 
much joy as if it had been that of his own son. The Orator 
informed me that the Queen was greatly pleased to hear 
this, and that he had found her so favourably inclined 
to His Princely Highness that we may hope that her regard 
for, him will be permanent. God grant that Your Imperial 
Majesty’s decision come soon, for it is much to be desired. 
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and may your Imperial Majesty cause it to be sent here 
by the very first courier. 

The Queen came here on the 14th of this month in order 
to honour with her presence the wedding of Henry Knollys, 
who is of Royal blood and a friend of hers. 

It is generally said that the French are strengthening 
the garrisons, in all their fortified towns. The explanation 
given is that some of the most eminent Protestants in Scotland 
have risen in arms against the Queen and demanded certain 
grants of her without which they would not consent to her 
marriage. (For, so some people say, she married Darnley 
on the 6th or 7th.) The French under the pretext of 
strengthening the garrisons have therefore collected a body 
of troops which will, if necessary, be sent to the aid of the 
Queen of Scotland. Some maintain that as many as five 
thousand Frenchmen are to go to Scotland to succour the 
Queen, who is reported to have said : Sic libentius volo 
missam missam, quam sponsum missum facere . 1 

The news that the Queen of Spain has been seen in 
France with her brother the King will have reached Your 
Imperial Majesty from the Netherlands. Also that the 
Turkish Embassy has requested of the King of France 
provision, ammunition and other implements of war for 
the Turkish fleet and also two French harbours, in return 
for which the Turk offers the King of France his daughter 
in marriage and as a marriage dowry the whole of Italy, 
which he would conquer for him within two years. Both 
of them are false, and the Turk is most certainly deceiving 
the Frenchman ; for he who forsakes the ways of God shall 
feel the chastising rod of the Lord. 

To Your Imperial Majesty, to whose grace I commend 
myself. London, the 16th of July 1565. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s most submissive and 
obedient servant, 

Adam Zwetkovich. 

Sir Francis Knollys, 1514(F)—!596. Statesman. His career began 
tinder Edward VI. His strong Protestant convictions gained for 

1 So I would rather miss the Mass than- miss the bridegroom. 
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him the favour of the King and of his sister Elizabeth, and he 
resided a long time at Court. He was also a friend of Cecil’s. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Mary he fell in disgrace and considered it wise to 
spend some time in Germany. Even in this time of tribulation 
Elizabeth continued to show him favour. 

On the Continent he was in constant touch with the Protestants 
who for their faith had fled from England. Immediately after her 
succession Elizabeth made him a Privy Councillor. He became the 
Vice-Chamberlain of her Household and Captain of the Halberdiers. 

Was related to Elizabeth through his wife. Owed his advancement 
in great part to his friendship with Elizabeth and Cecil. When 
Mary Stuart took refuge on English soil, she was placed under his 
charge. Was not at his ease in this position and repeatedly asked 
to be relieved of it. For some time he planned a marriage between 
Mary Stuart and one of his wife’s nephews, George Carey. During 
the many conspiracies against Elizabeth he was very zealous of her 
safety and therefore desired to have Mary Stuart’s death sentence 
carried out. Was his whole life long an ardent Protestant and most 
devoted partisan of the Queen. His chief concern was to protect 
her against all attempts at assassination. Was the father-in-law of 
Leicester. 

Sir Henry Knollys. Son of the above and of Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Ambrose Cave. Was a Member of Parliament and esquire 
to the person of Queen Elizabeth. 
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The Archduke Ferdinand to the Emperor Maximilian. (Latin) 

Prague, 2 1st July 1565. 

To the Holy Roman-Imperial Majesty. Sire and most 
gracious brother ! I have attentively read all that was 
conveyed to me concerning the English marriage, and 
desire that this affair be so conducted that it will come 
to a happy conclusion. For the rest, far be it from me to 
form a judgment in a matter so urgent and not yet clearly 
established. 

At our next meeting with Your Imperial Majesty I hope 
D.V. to be able to say more upon the subject. In the 
meantime I hope that Your Imperial Majesty enjoys good 
health, and commend myself in all brotherly love. 

Given at Prague, 21st July 1565. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s devoted brother 

Ferdinand. 

■ ■ 

"«i 
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Adam Zwetkovich to the Emperor Maximilian, (German) 

London, the 23 rd July 1565. 

Some few days ago a lady of the name of Ashley died 
here. The Queen visited her before her death, for she it 
was who had the upbringing of the Queen. Her decease 
grieved the Queen so much that she did not command me 
to appear until the 22nd of July. On this day I apprised 
her of Your Imperial Majesty’s resolve, in order that she 
might forget her sorrow. She, however, informed me that 
in such an important matter she must have time for con¬ 
sideration, and I left her in a somewhat more joyous mood. 
What she will reply to Your Imperial Majesty’s resolve I 
hope to report orally, when I present myself to Your 
Imperial Majesty. 

Dated London, 23rd July 1565. 

Zwetkovich to the Emperor Maximilian. (German, abridged) 

Dated 28th July 1565. 

In all quarters I hear that the Queen has been warned 
by the Count Palatine of Heidelberg through a French 
nobleman (as I have already reported through the ordinary 
post) that this marriage with His Princely Highness would 
involve the ruin of her religion and that she should know 
that this was the opinion of most of the most important 
men in the Empire. The French ambassador was, I hear, 
at Court lately for the purpose of persuading the Queen 
not to marry His Royal Highness but the Earl of Leicester, 
in which event his King would, whenever she demanded, 
faithfully stand by her at all times. It is also said that 
the Queen of Scotland is going to marry Darnley to-morrow, 
the 29th of July, and that proclamation thereof has been 
made by trumpet. 
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Zwetkovich to the Emperor Maximilian. ( German) 

London, the 6th of August 1565. 

On the 28th of July I wrote to Your Imperial Majesty 
that I hoped to have an audience of the Queen on the 
29th, but feared that her answer would not be the one 
we desired. And indeed on the 29th of July the Queen 
told me that she had long mused upon the marriage and had 
found that owing to the religion everything would be in vain, 
for she most certainly would not marry anyone who was not 
of her religious persuasion, and that therefore it was useless 
to speak about it. 

I answered that I was certain that she had heard from 
Baron Caspar Breuner that His Princely Highness was of ; 

the same religion as his late father, which fact I also frankly j 

admitted ; that he forced no one in his territories, and also 
would not tolerate any compulsion of his conscience. 

She replied that she had understood Breuner to mean 
that His Princely Highness, being young and knowing no 
better, would in all probability when he had had more 
experience be willing to change his religion. But that she 
now heard from me speaking in the name of Your Imperial 
Majesty that His Princely Highness desired to remain true I 

to his old faith. That it was therefore but waste of time 
to woo her, for she most certainly would not marry anybody 
who was not of her faith. 

I now said that I did not know what His Princely High¬ 
ness’s intentions were; that it would not be becoming in 
His Princely Highness to make such an avowal; for other- j 

wise it would be said of him that he had denied his faith 
for the sake of the Queen and the realm of England. I I 

added that the matter now stood thus: Assuming that 
both the parties were of the same religion, she wished to see 
him first; then, if she liked him, the negotiations on all these 
questions were to begin. Should Your Imperial Majesty 
consent to let His Princely Highness come hither, the 
question of his religion might be held in abeyance until j 

he himself had come, when she could question him on the 


matter; for the present she should permit the envoys of 
Your Imperial Majesty to come hither and discuss and 
resolve upon all the other articles, without either party 
being under any obligation. And that should they then 
conceive a liking for one another and have come to an agree¬ 
ment upon the religious question, no other hindrance could 
interfere with the marriage. 

The Queen then said that she was greatly grieved that His 
Princely Highness was not of her religion. She began to 
touch upon the other Articles, but always reverted to her 
first statement and rejected the whole plan. I then expressed 
my wish to speak to the Councillors, but she replied she 
would send the elucidation of the Articles through her 
Councillors. On the 2nd of August she sent me word that 
her Councillors were absent, but that Cecil would provide 
me with the explanation of the Articles, and the absence 
or presence of the Councillors was of no consequence as 
regards the Articles. 

In the discussion that followed pro and contra I got the 
better of her with my well-reasoned arguments, but she 
concluded by saying that two persons of different faiths could 
not live peaceably in one house. That I should however see 
the Articles and come again on the 5th of August to take 
my leave. 

The King of Spain being so much interested in this 
marriage I arranged with the Spanish Orator that the 
two of us should go together to the Queen on the 5th of 
August, and that while I was taking my leave he should 
endeavour to persuade her not to break off the negotiations 
entirely, by rejecting the whole project as she had done 
on the 29th of July and the 2nd of August on the score 
of religion. 

Although he did so most adroitly (and although two days 
previously the news had come of the great victory which 
Don Garcia de Toledo had gained over the Turks at Malta, 
and that the troops who were fighting for Your Imperial 
Majesty in Hungary had slain eleven hundred Turks), I 
also spoke to the Queen and adduced my former arguments. 

J. told her that I had hoped when taking leave to obtain 
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a favourable answer from her, so that I might depart in 
peace and be the bearer of joyful tidings to Your Imperial 
Majesty and to His Princely Highness. 

Finally she told me that having heard my objections to 
her explanations she could only tell me that all the Articles 
would have to remain exactly as they had been agreed upon 
and attested between King Philip and Queen Mary. For it 
was impossible to arrive at any other determination 
whatever. 

And so I send Your Imperial Majesty those Articles 
which are of much greater consequence and more numerous 
than some others which I could announce that are of less 
moment. What further stipulations might then be made 
the Queen would not definitely let me know; but said the 
matter would have to be well weighed; but whatever the 
outcome of these deliberations might be, the Articles would 
not be so important as those which I am sending Your 
Imperial Majesty and which formed the basis of the 
discussion. If Your Imperial Majesty and His Princely 
Highness desired to send the Queen an answer in regard 
to the question of religion and this explanation, it was for 
Your Imperial Majesty to decide. If His Princely High¬ 
ness were to come here and each pleased the other, the 
Queen would hear from His Princely Highness what his 
religious views were, and should Your Imperial Majesty 
send envoys with him all the other articles could be discussed, 
and His Princely Highness could stay here. Should, how¬ 
ever, there be no mutual liking. Her Majesty the Queen 
begs in all friendliness that, in order to preserve the reputa¬ 
tion of Your Imperial Majesty, His Princely Highness and 
of the Queen herself, it may be said that the failure of the 
negotiations was due to the Articles. But she left it to 
Your Imperial Majesty to decide how and in what manner 
the Archduke should come. 

I hereupon requested her to give me this statement 
written and signed by her own hand. But she answered j 

that she had objections to doing so, and when I desired | 

that it be done through her Councillors, she said that it 
was not necessary; it would be quite sufficient if it were 
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signed by the Secretary Cecil and that she would dismiss 
me as soon as possible. 

This is what I have wished to report to Your Imperial 
Majesty, but I fear I shall be detained here for at least 
another week. The reason is that the Queen of Scotland 
is reported to have said on the 28th of July that she had pre¬ 
viously been married to one of the greatest Kings in Christen¬ 
dom and therefore intended to wed no one unless he were a 
King. Thereupon Earl Darnley was proclaimed King of 
Scots, at Court, the same evening and on the following 
day publicly. The Queen then wedded him on the 29th 
of July and both parties in Scotland, Papists and Protestants, 
have come to an agreement that each should keep his 
religion. Therefore no disorder is to be expected there. 
But here in England the Consort of the said Queen of Scot¬ 
land is not held in good repute. The Scotch, however, 
say that the agreement will fall into oblivion. 

I commend myself in dutiful obedience to Your Imperial 
Majesty. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s 
Most unworthy and most obedient servant 
Adam Zwetkovich. 
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Answer to the Inquiries of the Orator of His Imperial Majesty. 

{Latin) 

Windsor, the 12th of August 1565. 

Three points are primarily to be observed at the marriage 
of the Queen of England. 

Firstly, that the person shall please the Queen both in 
respect to his mental attainments and to his bodily appear¬ 
ance, and above all, that he in religious questions is in 
complete harmony with the said illustrious Queen, so that 
no one in this realm shall publicly or privately practise or 
confess religious rites that are contrary to the laws of this 
land. It must be clearly intimated to His Imperial Majesty 
that in this respect the Queen is adamant and will exercise 
all vigilance. 

Secondly, that with the exception of the alteration of 
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place, time, persons and other matters contingent upon the 
changed circumstances, the same conditions and stipulations 
shall be observed and confirmed by His Imperial Majesty 
as are clearly set forth in the two agreements which were 
concluded between the Orators of His Majesty of blessed 
memory, the late august Emperor Charles the Fifth and 
Queen Mary in the year 1553, concerning the marriage of 
the Spanish Prince Philip, the now most Catholic King of 
Spain and the said Queen Mary, and which were published 
in the same year by a Statute of the Parliament at West¬ 
minster in confirmation, declaration and elucidation of the 
Articles that were contained in these two contracts. 

Thirdly, an agreement shall be come to, fixing the sum 
of money that shall yearly be sent into this realm to defray 
all the expenses of the Prince Consort, and determining 
the future paternal heritage that shall fall to the children 
who are the issue of this marriage. 

These are the three most important points to be observed 
in this matter. Whatever other additions may be made, 
they will in principle contain nothing that might cause 
further difficulties, when these three points have been 
agreed upon. 

The Orator has asked for this statement and the Queen 
has commanded it. 

I have signed it. 

Cecil. 
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Zwetkovich to the Emperor Maximilian. ( German ) 

London, 13 th August 1565. 

On the 6th of August I dutifully reported to Your Imperial 
Majesty the answers which I had received from the Queen 
on the 29th of July and the 2nd of August, and that the 
Queen again indicated that the points which shall form 
the basis for the negotiations for this marriage shall be 
exactly the same as those that governed the marriage of 
King Philip with Queen Mary. 

The Queen leaves it to Your Imperial Majesty to exercise 
your discretion as to whether a special answer should be 
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sent to her touching the religion of His Princely Highness, 
and the explanation of the Articles, or whether Your 
Imperial Majesty will send Orators with His Princely High¬ 
ness, so that if and when he comes and they find favour 
in each other’s eyes, she herself could hear what he has to 
say in the matter of religion and the Orators could compare 
the Articles. In that case His Princely Highness would 
remain here. But should they not please each other, the 
Articles and not the persons would serve as a plea for the 
rupture of the negotiations. 

I asked the Queen to give me all this in writing, and she 
has now sent it to me at Windsor, whither she has invited 
me to take part in a stag-hunt. I enclose copies thereof, 
but it was impossible for me to copy the two marriage 
contracts and the Declarations of Parliament so quickly, 
for the post is on the point of leaving. The originals which 
are signed by Cecil I would not entrust to the post, but will 
personally deliver them to Your Imperial Majesty with 
the Queen’s letter. 

On the nth of this month I received my dismissal from 
the Queen at Windsor, and hope to get away from here 
to-morrow, but greatly fear that owing to my backache 
I shall not be able to ride so fast as I did on the way hither. 
The Queen has commanded Roger Le Strange to travel 
with me in order that he may at once bring back Your 
Imperial Majesty’s answer as soon as Your Imperial Majesty 
has resolved upon all the questions of which I am the bearer. 

In the meantime the Spanish Orator will by co mm and 
of his King do his best to frustrate any attempts that the 
French may make to undo the matter. 

I herewith commend myself to Your Imperial Majesty’s 
grace. Dated. London, the 13th of August 1565. 

I am bringing Your Imperial Majesty two blood-hounds 
and an Irish hound and hope that they are good. I will 
be at pains to procure the two lime-hounds and lime-bitches 
and a huntsman in the Netherlands. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s 
Most submissive and obedient servant 
Adam Zwetkovich. 
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Postscript. 1 

When I had written this and had made ready for the 
journey the Queen sent me a present consisting of flasks, 
cans, cups and goblets all gilt. I believe they are worth 
one thousand crowns. I have been given to understand 
that she is not wont to do this; and therefore good hopes 
are justified. 
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The Emperor Maximilian to the Ambassador at the Spanish 

Court, Count Dietrichstein. {Latin ) j 

Vienna, the xgth November 1565. i 

Dear and faithful Count, You will without doubt remember 
that in the month of July, we wrote to the illustrious Prince 
Philip of Spain, the two Sicilies and Jerusalem, the Catholic 
King, our beloved brother and cousin, concerning that 
which our Councillor and Chamberlain Adam Zwetkovich 
had discussed with the illustrious Queen of England in the 
matter of the marriage. 

As you lately wrote and informed us of what appeared to j 
be of the most importance to our illustrious brother Philip, | 

the Catholic King, we believe that we durst not neglect to 
acquaint His Highness through you of what occurred later ; 
the more so as our illustrious brother the Archduke Charles 
requires it of us. 

We had conveyed to the illustrious Queen of England 
our answer to all those stipulations which she some time 
before had given our Orator. We stated that before we 
could safely resolve upon the journey of our brother to 
England, it was essential for us to have a precise explanation 
of the conditions sent to us, as they contained many difficult ! 
points which needed elucidation. We added that we wished [ 

to learn whether Her Highness desired us to send our j 

Orators to her to treat with her on the conditions to be 
signed, to obtain an elucidation of the knotty points and { 
then to conclude the negotiations, so that our beloved | 
brother might, when everything was settled, be able to 
travel to England without restraint. 

At this juncture the said illustrious Queen brought up 


the question of religion and wished to break off all further 
negotiations, explicitly stating that all further endeavours 
in this affair were idle. Having heard that our brother 
desired to remain in his religious faith which was different 
from hers, she declared that she would never marry anyone 
whose religious views did not coincide entirely with her 
own ; that, moreover, no other conditions would be admitted 
than those that had been established between Queen Mary 
and the Illustrious Catholic King. An end was put to these 
negotiations by her giving Adam Zwetkovich three Articles 
in writing, of which we send you a copy, and the marriage 
contract between the Catholic King and the late Queen 
Mary, and also the resolution that had been passed by the 
Parliament of that Kingdom, in order that we might peruse 
them and after due consideration give the Queen an answer. 

Having carefully gone through these documents with 
our beloved brother with the mature deliberation demanded 
by the importance of the matter, we saw that there were 
two points which rendered this business difficult. In my 
brother's opinion there was nothing to be done but to 
abandon the matter, as we could not even hope that pro¬ 
vision could be made for my illustrious brother Charles’s 
religion, nor for the appropriate maintenance of his royal 
household. It was therefore deemed expedient that our 
illustrious brother should guard against taking upon himself 
anything by which he might later be bound. 

However profitable the acquisition of this extremely 
rich Kingdom might be for the whole house of Austria, 
we do not believe that we can go so far as to alienate our 
brother from his religion against his conscience, or require 
him to take upon himself a burden which would not be 
worth the trouble. 

We formed the resolve that we should demand from the 
illustrious Queen a comprehensive elucidation of the con¬ 
ditions with which she gave Adam Zwetkovich his dis missal, 
as it appeared to us wrong that for the sake of this marriage 
our brother should be constrained to abandon the Catholic 
religion against his conscience and his will; and to require 
that she should consent that he and his courtiers who are 
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of the same faith as himself be permitted to worship God 
according to the rites of his religion without let or hindrance, 
and not only hidden behind closed doors, but in an appro¬ 
priate place of worship open to ah and everyone. That this 
could not be a source of annoyance or a hindrance to the 
Queen and the religion to which she is attached, seeing that 
no change can be made without the express sanction of 
the Queen and the Estates of the entire realm. 

As regards the other point to which the Queen invited 
our attention, to wit that a yearly sum must be forthcoming 
to cover all the expenses of the future Consort, it seems to 
us that the other side should recognize that the revenues 
and receipts of the said realm should be drawn upon for 
the maintenance of a befitting royal Household of the 
illustrious Queen and of our brother, and that it is but 
equitable that His Love, who will share the burden and cares 
of government with the Queen, should enjoy the advantages 
and fruits. 

It would seem that the Queen also thought that on this 
point she must excite new hopes, for it is stated that the 
first two difficulties being surmounted, everything else 
would be easy and present no more hindrances. And we verily 
believe that our brother would then be willing to undertake 
the journey to England, which she seems to expect. This 
seems to us a sufficient reason that we should write a friendly 
letter in our own hand asking the Queen whether the letters 
in which she so honestly stated her intentions were written 
by her Chancellery, which we doubt, and whether she would 
be willing to submit her wishes to the Parliament. For, 
should our demands be held by the Councillors to run 
counter to the laws and statutes of the realm, all our pains 
and labour will have been in vain. 

Together with these letters we have sent with our courier 
a noble Englishman who has had to do with Adam Zwet- 
kovich in this matter, and who is to bring back the Queen’s 
answer which we expect within a short time. 

Meanwhile we require you to report the whole affair to 
the illustrious and Catholic King of Spain, as we in our 
inexperience do not wish to decide without advice upon 
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these matters that concern the whole glorious House of 
Austria. We therefore graciously command you to com¬ 
municate to His Highness everything (also what we have 
written to him with our own hand) in our name and in the 
name of our beloved brother the Archduke Charles, to the 
intent that he may in his brotherly love explicitly let us 
know what he thinks of the matter; whether he is willing 
to advise our beloved brother on these two questions in 
accordance with our wish or whether he would counsel 
him to act contrary to our wishes and welfare; whether it 
would be better to break off these matrimonial negotiations 
at a later date, or to continue them and undertake the 
journey to England. 

We shall decide and resolve all that is needful and profit¬ 
able according to the decision of His Highness. And you 
with all due modesty shall urge His Highness speedily to 
arrive at a decision and then report the same to us. 

Given at Vienna, 19 November 1565. 

Adam, Count Dietrichstein, born 1527, died 1590. One of the 
most chivalrous men of his age. A great friend of learning and of 
the imperial librarian Hugo Blotius. Through his wife, Margarete 
of Cardona, the Dietrichsteins were related to the Emperors Charles V 
and Ferdinand I. Dietrichstein was from 1563-1565 the Imperial 
Ambassador at the Court of Philip II. His reports written during 
this period are an historical mine of great value. 
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Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor Maximilian. ( Italian ) 

2 nd April 1566. 

If I have been dilatory in replying to Your Majesty's 
letter, the reason is not that I was not pleased with what 
Your Majesty deigned to write, or that I did not feel 
honoured by the proposals of Your Majesty’s brother. I 
am also happy that the opinion entertained of me is so 
good that a closer union with me is desired. I have delayed 
so long only because I did not wish to trouble Your Majesty 
with this matter where Your Majesty is occupied with 
affairs of such great consequence; for Your Majesty has 
to ward off the common foe of Christendom and to attend 
to the affairs of the German States. 
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In the hope that these lines will also find forgiveness 
though they be indited all too clearly, I will now unbridle 
my wishes and let my pen run on unchecked. It appears 
to me somewhat strange, Your Majesty, that five months 
should have elapsed without my receiving any tidings. I 
wrote in reference to Your Majesty that I was being befooled, 
or at least that there were many irons in the fire, so strongly 
did I suspect that I was being scorned or being lured on 
in the expectation of something better. 

Since Le Strange’s return the flattering but truly uncertain 
answer has amazed and perplexed me. I cannot deny that 
it contains courteous and deferential phrases for which, as 
is meet, I express my thanks, but when I call to mind the 
answer which I gave to Zwetkovich, I must say that I had 
expected a plain yes or no. 

The first matter is the journey of your brother, and may 
it please Your Majesty to know that I do not consider myself 
so base that I impair the honour of the Archduke when he 
visits me ; and this not by reason of my person, but for the 
position I occupy. 

I think it would be best for both if we could meet. Who 
knows whether the choice that other eyes have made would 
please him. So many heads, so many minds. What pleases 
one, displeases another. The disgrace would fall equally 
on me if his coming here were to be barren of result; for 
the opinion of people would be uncertain and divided as 
to whether the fault lay with me for causing him to abandon 
such a good matrimonial union, or whether the refusal 
had come from me. If your Majesty will justly weigh this, 
it appears to me that such an objection should have its 
reply. 

As regards religion, I confide so greatly in Your Majesty’s 
discernment that I do not think it necessary to enumerate 
the thousand and one difficulties which would result if 
husband and wife held different conscientious views. What 
worse lot could befall a realm than division into two parties, 
one championing him and the other espousing her cause. 
That would be like a span of horses with various paces 
which could never pull together. What should be one 
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will working in harmony would then be converted into a 
mutual hate. 

Finally as regards the maintenance, may it please Your 
Majesty to reflect that the country in which he is now 
living (so I am told) is not cheaper than this, and therefore 
I think that as he has a sufficiency there, he may in all honour 
demand an adequate amount from his family. But I 
will not waste any more words on this question, which 
will he but an indifferent one when the other scruples are 
removed. And in order that Your Majesty may clearly 
understand my mind, I have for all these matters chosen 
this nobleman who is most faithful to me and possessed 
of great acqmen. May it please Your Majesty to lend him 
a willing ear, and if Your Majesty can place the same 
confidence in him as in me, I shall be very grateful. 

I would not let this message pass without assuring Your 
Majesty of the goodwill that the Knights of the Order of 
the Garter entertain for Your Majesty, whom they have 
this year elected a member. I have most gladly accorded 
my sanction, having been the recipient of such great honour 
and friendship at the hands of Your Majesty and because 
Your Majesty’s uncle and late father had love and affection 
for my forefathers. I therefore request a token of assent 
from Your Majesty’s hand in order that I may be able to 
determine the particulars of the ceremony. 

2nd April 1566. 

Your Majesty’s most affectionate sister, 

Elizabeth R. 

To His Majesty the Emperor. 
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Reply of the Imperial Chancery to the English Orator, 
Thomas Danett. 1 {Latin) 

Vienna, July 1566. 

His Imperial Majesty our gracious Sovereign has in 
brotherly affection learned what the illustrious Princess 
Lady Elizabeth, Queen of England, etc., his sister and 
beloved cousin, has been pleased to reply to His Imperial 
1 See note on p. 300, 
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Majesty’s last letter not only by her benevolent and kind 3 
letters but also through His Imperial Majesty’s Orator. 

In ceremoniously excusing herself for the lateness of her 
answer. Her Highness has so frankly revealed her senti¬ 
ments that His Majesty was greatly pleased, for he could 
thereby clearly and plainly perceive the sincerity of Her 
Highness and her heroic virtues. To make such excuse 
to His Imperial Majesty was unnecessary, for the interval 
had not been so very long, nor does His Majesty demand 
that Her Royal Highness should against her inclination [ 

or at an inconvenient time take upon herself the pains | 

and trouble to write or do anything for the sake of His 
Imperial Majesty. j 

Her Royal Highness had most certainly no evil intentions j 
when she kept His Imperial Majesty and the Archduke 
so long without an answer. The ancestors of Her Highness, } 
of His Imperial Majesty and of the Archduke were long 
united, and Her Royal Highness esteems this friendship j 

too highly purposelessly to keep these princes waiting or j 

to treat them unworthily ; the more so as such conduct is j 

abhorrent to the nature of Her Royal Highness and she j 

prefers to act openly, frankly and honourably in all matters. j 

If indeed a somewhat long interval intervened, may the j 

Queen in her great wisdom and sense of equity be pleased 
to attribute it to the importance of the matter, which 
demands adequate time for deliberation, and also to the 
many and momentous events which have often led His 
Imperial Majesty to the uttermost borders of his Empire. 
Moreover in this matter His Imperial Majesty was con¬ 
fronted with great difficulties. And above all those three 
very grave ones of which the Queen herself speaks in her 
letter had to be most carefully considered; how and in 
what fashion they were to be interpreted, and how they 
could be surmounted, in order that His Imperial Majesty : 

might finally be enabled to give his consent to this closer j 

union and relationship. It has never been His Imperial 
Majesty’s purpose to raise doubts, but rather to explain j 
and remove scruples already existing. 

His Imperial Majesty thanks Her Royal Highness for 
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having made such a clear statement on these difficult 
points, and will now as clearly and explicitly reveal to 
Her Royal Highness his sentiments and those of the illus¬ 
trious Prince, the Archduke Charles of Austria, his beloved 
brother, to whom His Imperial Majesty, as was but proper, 
has communicated everything. 

As in the first place the illustrious Queen insists that it 
would be better for both parties to see each other first, 
and, as it were, gives us to understand that there is no 
cause for apprehension that the honour and dignity of 
His Highness and of the whole glorious House of Austria 
would be impaired by this journey. His Imperial Majesty 
in the same manner recognizes the lofty and honest will of 
the illustrious Queen, and if the other difficulties can but 
find the solution so reasonably desired by the illustrious 
Archduke, and this condition requiring prior personal 
acquaintance should prove to be the only obstacle to the 
union, the illustrious Archduke will in his eagerness submit 
to the Queen’s pleasure in this matter and raise no further 
difficulties. 

Among all the difficulties that menace this plan the 
question of religion takes the chief place. For, all other 
things must yield to the glory of God and the salvation 
of the soul. His Imperial Majesty had hoped that on this 
point the illustrious Queen would propose something appro¬ 
priate and equitable, that could conscientiously be accepted 
by both parties, and which would obviate those unseemly 
dissensions which, as she sets forth, would have to be 
apprehended if the husband and the wife were not at one 
in questions of religion and faith, and which would lead 
to the realm’s being split into two factions, who would 
be pulled hither and thither. 

His Imperial Majesty believes that no better means 
could be found than that proposed by the illustrious Arch¬ 
duke, who demands that in the same way as it shall be 
open to the Queen to retain the religion that she now 
professes and to favour it in her realm, he shall without 
let or hindrance be permitted in common with his courtiers 
to retain the Catholic religion and in accordance with their 
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ritual attend the holy celebrations, not only behind closed 
doors and in secret, but openly and in proper and sacred 
places; more especially as His Highness is resolved to 
abide in the religion in which he was born and brought 
up and to do nothing against his conscience. 

On the other hand, His Highness does not purpose to 
make the Queen any difficulties in matters of her religion, 
nor does he intend to alter the statutes and laws of that 
realm without the will and the Estates of the realm; nor, 
should she with God’s help be willing to contract a matri¬ 
monial alliance with him, therefore to hold the Queen in 
less honour, but rather and in despite of it to remain constant 
to her in great love, and moreover as the husband to endea¬ 
vour and labour with all means and everywhere and at all 
times to obviate those ills which Her Royal Highness seems 
to fear would arise from this difference of religious opinion. 

His Imperial Majesty in all earnestness and brotherly 
love beseeches the Queen to take counsel with herself 
upon this point and to pronounce her will and sentiments 
in clear and unmistakable language, for all negotiations 
upon the other points would be futile if concord on this has 
not been attained. 

Concerning the third article, which treats of the main¬ 
tenance of the household and retinue of the illustrious 
Archduke, the illustrious Queen should bear in mind that 
when once the others have been cleared up and ensured, 
it will be unnecessary to speak much about it; but it 
should not be forgotten that in the opinion of His Imperial 
Majesty it is one of great importance to the illustrious 
Archduke and his provinces; for he must clearly and 
definitely know what he can expect from the revenues 
and receipts of that realm towards the upkeep of his house¬ 
hold and retinue. For his living in England on his own 
means and those of his faithful subjects would be a great 
encumbrance for his subjects, who moreover have to make 
large and continual contributions towards the defence of 
their country and of all Christendom, more especially now 
that the Turkish Sultan has equipped a formidable expedi¬ 
tion against the Emperor and his brothers, their kingdoms 
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and territories. It therefore seems to His Imperial Majesty 
both right and reasonable that if the illustrious Archduke 
is to share the pains, cares and burden of governing the 
realm with the illustrious Queen, he should also partake 
of the fruits and benefits, and should therefore receive a 
sufficient maintenance from the revenues of that kingdom. 
It is certainly not the intention of the Archduke to live 
on the revenues of the English realm and to preserve his 
domains unimpaired and unemployed, but even though 
the yield of his hereditary estates might suffice, they should 
not be encumbered with the threatened upkeep of his 
household and his person. Therefore His Majesty most 
earnestly and fraternally requests the illustrious Queen to 
reconsider this matter. 

Finally, in order to preserve equality and for the same 
reasons which cause His Imperial Majesty to think that 
the Archduke should for the maintenance of his person and 
household share in common with the illustrious Queen in 
the revenues and profits of the realm, there must devolve 
upon him some of the honours and advantages consequent 
upon this marriage, if D.V. it be arranged. To wit, when 
the marriage has been concluded, solemnized and consum¬ 
mated, His Highness shall in name, form and rank be 
placed on an equality with the illustrious Queen in her 
realms and dominions, and shall assist the Queen in her 
beneficent rule of her realms and dominions; and if the 
Queen present him with children and heirs, he shall immedi¬ 
ately thereafter be crowned and proclaimed Joint-Ruler 
with the illustrious Queen in the administration and rule 
of her realms and dominions, without detriment to the 
rights, laws, privileges and customs of the said realms and 
lands. His Imperial Majesty wishes to know what His 
Princely Highness may expect in this respect, and would 
then treat upon all other points. 

If matters stand so that it is impossible for both parties 
to come to an agreement, it will be difficult to enter into 
an affiance of closer union and relationship with the illus¬ 
trious Queen, even if the Archduke were to travel to Eng¬ 
land and his appearance being approved of, a mutual liking 
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were to result, of which there can be no doubt. His Imperial 
Majesty therefore fraternally beseeches the Queen in her 
great wisdom to consider and weigh this matter well, and 
freely and frankly and as soon as possible to communicate 
to His Imperial Majesty her will and intention. If this 
is in accordance with the resolve of His Imperial Majesty 
and the illustrious Archduke and with what is here laid down 
—and His Imperial Majesty is convinced that Her Highness 
will so decide—there will remain nothing more to be done 
than that the Archduke set out on his journey to the illus¬ 
trious Queen as soon as he can. He cannot do this just 
at present without imperilling his provinces, which are 
being menaced by the great expedition of the Turkish 
Sovereign. 

His Imperial Majesty hopes that His Highness will not 
return with his purpose unaccomplished. Above all His 
Imperial Majesty hopes to receive in the near future the 
definite answer that he desires, which would enable him 
at all times to show his brotherly affection for the Queen 
and to further the weal and prestige of her entire realm, 
in doing which his zeal and goodwill should never be found 
wanting. 
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The Emperor Maximilian to his brother, the Archduke Charles. 

{Latin) 

Vienna, the 18 th of August 1567. 

Illustrious Prince, beloved brother! When some days 
back the Orator of the illustrious Queen of England, the 
Earl of Sussex, expounded to us the object of his journey, 
he spoke upon two important matters. The one was the 
delivery of the insignia and jewels of the Order of St. George 
which the Queen has conferred upon us ; and the other was 
the marriage of Your Love, upon which he discoursed at 
length in reply to the list of those difficulties which, as 
Your Love will remember, we sent to the Queen through 
Dornberg. We had also asked for a reply, and although 
this was at first reluctantly granted, the written answer 
was at last brought us. Having no copy thereof, we send 
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the original to Your Love with the request that it be 
returned. 

Your Love will see at what stage this most difficult 
affair has now arrived, and will on your part consider it, 
and having formed a resolve will communicate it to us by 
return, especially in regard to the question of religion, which 
chiefly and primarily concerns Your Love’s conscience, and 
in which we cannot give Your Love any counsel. We only 
believe that if unanimity can be attained on this point, the 
two others will present no further difficulties. The said 
Orator also left no doubt on that score. 

Unless the illustrious Queen find some specious pretext 
to annul these old negotiations which have so often been 
interrupted and resumed—for she seems to regard it as 
profitable to create delays somewhere or somehow in order 
to gain an advantage (and this we have suspected for some 
time on the logic of facts)—and if she honestly and in 
goodwill desires to marry Your Love, we do not doubt 
that the above-named Orator will be empowered to alter 
these stipulations as regards the time and place and to 
make other proposals. And this the Orator has himself 
admitted to the Orator of His Catholic Majesty the King 
of Spain. Your Love will also have glearied as much from 
the Spanish letter which was sent you some time back. 

We therefore would not neglect skilfully and at the fitting 
time to probe all that has hitherto been hidden in the depths 
of her soul and to report it to Your Love briefly. In the 
meantime we believe that we should not conceal from Your 
Love what has hitherto been treated upon, as we are desirous 
of supporting with all our mind and all our soul whatever 
Your Love may consider desirable and acceptable. 

We are also convinced that if the Queen is not playing false 
in these negotiations, we shall in the proposed points and 
also in the matter of religion be able to attain somewhat 
that will enable Your Love to contract this honourable 
and splendid marriage, which without doubt will redound 
to the great profit of the entire glorious House of Austria. 
On the other hand, we are also of the opinion that if Her 
Highness marries one of our House or of the House of the 
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King of Spain, this marriage would by reason of jealousy 
and envy, both overt and covert, bring us all no little 
discomfort. 

The Orator has also not hidden from us, but spontaneously 
laid stress upon the fact that should these negotiations 
lead to no result, the illustrious Queen of England, who is 
still being wooed by many others, is firmly resolved to 
marry the Most Christian King in spite of the disparity 
in age. The fault must not then be imputed to the Queen, 
if she should depart from these conditions which are more 
reasonable and honourable and indeed may not be rejected. 

Moreover we will not conceal from Your Love that the 
English Orator greatly desires Your Love’s presence, so 
that he may be able to speak to you ; for he believes that 
with his arguments and arts of persuasion he will be able 
to effect more with Your Love in the question of religion, 
and he also says that he has some letters from the Queen 
of England to Your Love and that he must communicate 
orally to Your Love the words of the Queen, which he knows 
not how to do unless Your Love comes here. We, however, 
believe that though Your Love’s presence would be of no 
little advantage to this affair, yet if you were to come 
here and we were to achieve nothing definite, it would in our 
opinion be derogatory to your dignity. And this must 
be borne in mind. 

With this letter Your Love will receive the book to which 
the Orator alludes. 

This is what we have to impart to Your Love in the 
matter of this English affair, and we now await Your 
Love’s answer, which, we hope, will soon arrive. 

Given at Vienna, 18th of August 1567. 
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The Archduke Charles to his brother, the Emperor Maximilian. 

(German) 

On the Mur, 22 nd August 1567. 

Most illustrious and most puissant Emperor! Your 
Roman Imperial Majesty ! Be assured at all times of my 
obedient and willing service. I have in all obedience 
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received and read Your Imperial Majesty’s letter of the 
18th August together with the letter of the Queen of England 
to Your Imperial Majesty, and the articles which the Earl 
of Sussex had delivered to Your Imperial Majesty’s ambassa¬ 
dor. At Your Imperial Majesty’s request I most obediently 
return them, as I am desirous of rendering all possible 
service to Your Imperial Majesty. 

That the said Earl of Sussex has brought Your Imperial 
Majesty the English Order gives me cause to express the 
hope that Your Imperial Majesty may long wear it in joy 
and happiness and be the recipient of all friendly assistance 
and loyal goodwill from the members of the Order. 

As regards the matrimonial business, I have most dili¬ 
gently perused the list and find that all the points have 
been worded exactly as they were before. For instance 
that I, like a vassal of the Crown of England, shall in matters 
of religion be subject to the English constitutional laws, 
and shall have to attend Divine Service and observe the 
Christian ceremonies in all secrecy. I will therefore in a 
few words acquaint Your Majesty with what concerns my 
own conscience, which in this question is justly my best 
counsellor. I have most carefully weighed the matter and 
find that I must earnestly beg, and that not alone for the 
sake of my Christian conscience, but also because of the 
marked contemptuous attitude adopted towards the true 
Catholic and Apostolic religion in which I, by the Grace 
of God, was brought up and in which I with God’s help 
hope to abide, that no departure be made from my demand 
for an appropriate church set apart for my sole use and 
that of my retinue ; and further that the English constitu¬ 
tion and laws shall not be considered as binding on me and 
mine. 

I am also convinced that if Your Imperial Majesty in 
your profound judgment and great intelligence could 
propound this to the Orator in a befitting manner he would 
readily comprehend that I demand this, not from aversion 
to the laws and ordinances, but in the fervour of my religious 
persuasion; and he would then perhaps agree to or at 
least make a note of it (as I have gathered from a Spanish 
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letter which was previously sent me by Your Imperial 
Majesty). We should then be able to judge whether with¬ 
out burdening my conscience I could take upon myself 
this marriage to the honour of our most noble House of 
Austria, or should have to forgo all the excellent advan¬ 
tages by reason of these repugnant conditions. I would 
here remind Your Imperial Majesty that I wish to be 
acquainted with all further doings in this matter. 

If the Orator threatens that should the marriage negotia¬ 
tions with me make no progress his Queen would marry 
the King of France, I take this to be but an attempt to 
accelerate the negotiations; and yet I think that the 
Queen is now indeed more inclined to marry than she was, 
and this being sp, it should be possible to obtain better 
conditions. 

As regards his announcement that the letter of his Queen 
and her oral message to me should induce me to come to 
Vienna I concur with Your Imperial Majesty in thinking 
that this would not be beseeming at present where the 
whole affair is still so indefinite. But should he declare 
himself more clearly and come more to the point, and 
Your Imperial Majesty deem it advisable, I am quite pre¬ 
pared to come at Your Majesty’s behest. 

The book of the English Confession and Church Ordinances 
I have read in part, and as soon as I have done reading 
it, which will be in a few days, I shall return it to Your 
Imperial Majesty. In the meantime I most submissively 
beg Your Imperial Majesty to exercise a little patience. 

I earnestly commend myself to Your Imperial Majesty’s 
most special grace. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s most obedient brother 

Carolus. 
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The Emperor Maximilian to the Archduke Charles. (Latin) 
Vienna, 8 th September 1567. 

Most illustrious Prince, beloved brother'! Having written 
to Your Love a few days ago with our own hand, we on 
the day following that on which we had discussed with the 
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Orator of the illustrious Queen of England Your Love’s 
answer, endeavoured to note down all the particulars lest 
they should escape our memory. But on the day on which 
we treated with him, we had such a violent looseness of 
the bowels that we were quite dizzy and were forced to 
give up the attempt and to stop writing altogether. From 
that moment on the said ailment combined with a queasi¬ 
ness of the stomach which rejected all food with nausea has 
so weakened us that we have till now been unable to wield 
a pen. This is the reason why we have not yet been able 
to acquaint Your Love with anything concerning the affair 
and the consultations with the English Orator. We are 
convinced that Your Love will kindly excuse this. 

As we indeed do not know when we shall be equal to 
the exertion necessary for writing such a letter, but do not 
wish to keep Your Love too long in suspense, we have 
resolved to write through our Secretary and to communicate 
to you that which is of the greatest moment. 

Know therefore that we have informed the said Orator 
that Your Love cannot with a safe conscience depart 
from your former demands, and more especially from that 
demand requiring a public place of worship on an appropriate 
spot, where Your Love and your courtiers may freely and 
openly, not in secret, celebrate the Mass and practise other 
religious rites according to Catholic tradition. We have 
not failed to support this demand with apt arguments, 
pointing out that Your Love demanded this only for yourself 
and those courtiers who would accompany you to England, 
and that you in no way harboured ill thoughts against the 
constitution and laws of the country, which Your Love would 
hold sacred. That Your Love for conscience’ sake would 
not demand aught else, and further that it was not your 
intention to violate the laws and statutes of the realm, or 
to influence the views and wishes of the Estates and peoples 
of that realm, and that Your Love would rather with all 
the means in your power foster, strengthen and cherish 
harmony and unity than stir up and foment discord. 

We further added that Your Love did not perceive such 
difficulty in the other two points contained in the answer 
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of the Queen, but that it would be easy to come to an agree¬ 
ment thereon, if the one point were but settled in accordance 
with Your Love’s wishes. When once these three articles 
had been determined, and more especially that which 
concerned the place of worship, Your Love would no longer 
hesitate to repair to England; so that if personal acquaint¬ 
ance led to mutual liking, this marriage might be solemnized 
in the name of God the Almighty and Most High, or Your 
Love would return, as Your Love is aware, with your purpose 
unaccomplished. That Your Love would undertake this 
journey because you know that the illustrious Queen is 
firmly resolved not to marry anyone she has not seen. 
All this we said and also other things we deemed likely to 
promote the marriage. 

When the Orator heard of Your Love’s resolve to under¬ 
take the journey on the said condition, he interrupted 
me saying that he would take this as a good omen; but 
even though the Queen herself seemed so much to wish it, 
and though it was also desired by the estates of the realm, 
he yet was not unaware that if Your Love were to set foot on 
English soil, it would be necessary to take all precautions 
that nothing befall which might reflect dishonour upon 
Your Love or upon us or upon the House of Austria. 

There then followed a protracted discussion in which I 
laid stress upon Your Love’s wishes and intentions, while 
he emphasized the proposal of his Queen, with replies and 
counter replies, all revolving on the two principal points, 
namely public Divine worship and how the Orator, in 
accordance with the Queen’s wish, might speak to Your 
Love personally. 

As regards the first the Orator said that he had no com¬ 
mission to make any promises or proposals on that point, 
but that he believed that, should you please each other 
at sight, the Queen would certainly make Your Love a 
concession, and so Your Love would be able at least in 
the privacy of your chamber to partake of the Holy Sacra¬ 
ments. He also tried with many arguments to convince 
us that Your Love's wish in its present formulation was 
contrary to the ordinances and laws of the realm, to the 
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subversion of which Your Love should give no occasion. 
He also said that he could repair to the park that we possess 
in the neighbourhood of our Austrian town Wiener Neustadt, 
which is not very far from the border of Styria, and under 
the pretext of seeing the manufacture of iron missiles used 
for mortar-pieces, which are of the very best make and well 
worth an inspection, meet Your Love, who is not very 
far off and who could come hunting there, or at some other 
suitable place and so give him an opportunity of delivering 
himself of his message; or as an alternative he proposed 
that he should wait in Bruck, which is but six miles distant 
from the said place, and Your Love could without doubt 
come thither. He believed that it would be better and 
more practical if Your Love were to come to a place in our 
territory and by letter invite him to the hunt, while he 
was staying in Wiener Neustadt. He said that if Your 
Love were to come thither for pleasure and hear that the 
Orator was in the neighbourhood, you would kindly invite 
him as you know that it is his wish to see and question 
you. We answered that in this border tract there were no 
suitable hunting-grounds. 

The Orator continually showed how very desirous he 
was of seeing Your Love, and persisted that he entertained 
great hopes of meeting you, as it would be of the utmost 
consequence for a successful termination of the affair, 
which he would then report in writing or orally to the Queen, 
and that more profit and advantage than harm would result 
to Your Love. He said all this most temperately ; neverthe¬ 
less he was always studious of safeguarding the prestige 
of the Queen and of serving her, and only desisted when he 
saw that this was also our aim. He for instance demurred 
to the proposal that he should meet Your Love in Styria, 
saying that if we were so fastidious with him (in the Spanish 
manner by quibbling over syllables), he must also bear in 
mind his Queen’s honour and dignity. 

And so words were bandied to and fro. And he at last 
intimated that if the difficulty of the public worship of 
God were once removed and this concession made to Your 
Love, there remained nothing that could render the happy 
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issue of the affair doubtful; the more so as Your Love was 
less nice in regard to the other two articles, which had 
moreover been threshed out in past years. Our conversation j 

ended with his expressing the hope that on the point of 
public worship Your Love had not pronounced your final 
decision, so that the question as to whether Your Love 
insisted upon Divine Service being held in a Church which 
is thrown open to one and all, or would content yourself j 

with a place of private worship, could be held in abeyance 
until Your Love came to England and arrived at an agree¬ 
ment with the Queen thereon. j 

We communicate all these details to Your Love in order 
that you may be better able to ponder upon the Question, 
and we fraternally request Your Love to state your will 
and opinion on these three points as soon as possible, and 
also to reflect what reasons you could advance in your 
discussions with the Orator without detriment to the dignity 
of either party. 

Even if Your Love had hoped that we should give you 
counsel or decide in this question of the first article which 
bears upon religion and your conscience, we can give you 
no advice; but as regards the meeting and conversation 
with the Orator we think that it would not be incompatible 
with your dignity if Your Love were to come to Muerzzusch- 
lag and to issue a friendly invitation to the Orator when he 
is staying in Wiener Neustadt. We trust that you will 
allow yourself to be guided by our counsel and will go 
thither, but we leave the ultimate decision to Your Love. 

As before we request Your Love to pardon us and to 
ascribe it to our poor health that we have thus tardily 
acquainted you with all this. We hope that Your Love is 
in the best of health. 

Given at Vienna, 8th September 1567. 

Wiener Neustadt. A flourishing industrial town with a present 
population of 30,000, south of Vienna, in Lower Austria. Muerz- i 

zuschlag, 5,000 inhabitants, Bruck an der Mur, 8,000 inhabitants, f 

are manufacturing towns in Styria. 
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Emperor Maximilian to the Earl of Sussex, the English Orator, 
in the matter of the marriage. {Latin) 

30 th September 1567. 

His sacred Royal Majesty, our magnanimous Sovereign, 
has once before in writing informed the illustrious Prince 
Charles of Austria, his beloved brother, of all that His 
Imperial Majesty has till now communicated to the noble 
Earl of Sussex, the Orator of the illustrious Princess, Lady 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, His Majesty’s beloved sister 
and cousin, concerning the answer which the said Earl has 
given on the conditions and difficulties that have arisen 
from these marriage negotiations. 

These negotiations between the illustrious Queen and the 
Archduke having now endured so many years, it is to be 
hoped that when these difficulties have been removed, that 
close union of relationship will be accomplished which His 
Imperial Majesty so earnestly desires, both in consideration 
of the friendship between himself and the illustrious Queen 
and because it was, as it were, also recommended by the 
ancestors of both parties. 

The said Orator having desired that the mind and will 
of the illustrious Archduke should be clearly and plainly 
set forth, and more particularly in regard to the first article 
which treats of religion, His Imperial Majesty has not failed 
to discuss the question in all its aspects with his illustrious 
and beloved brother, for the purpose of obtaining knowledge 
of the intention of His Highness. 

As is but natural and consistent with the glory, laud and 
honour of God, this question of religion, which so closely 
concerns the conscience of the illustrious Archduke, has 
been thoroughly sifted in order that nothing remain unclear 
and doubtful, and to the end that it above all others be 
decided and securely determined. For if the two can see 
eye to eye in this most important point, all the others will 
be easy of negotiation. 

His Imperial Majesty, in common with the illustrious 
Archduke, his beloved brother, had hoped that his and the 
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Archduke’s wish would have met with a more conciiiant 
answer than that which was brought by the Orator; they 
had indeed hoped that the English Queen would be more 
responsive and would concede to the illustrious Archduke 
a public place of worship, where His Highness and his 
household might assemble and celebrate the Holy Sacra¬ 
ments in accordance with the rites of the Catholic religion, 
so that His Highness would not be bound by those laws 
which are in force for subjects and vassals of the realm. 

The Orator has, it is true, essayed to prove by various 
arguments that this concession of a public place of worship 
would lead to grave transgressions and dangers for the 
whole realm; but these arguments do not appear to the 
Archduke of such a nature that he could therefore conscienti¬ 
ously retract his resolution. For His Highness in his 
great piety does not believe that he could ever disregard 
the salvation of his soul and undertake aught that would 
offend his conscience. It is evident, as has often been 
shown, that the illustrious Archduke desires nothing that 
runs counter to the ordinances and laws of this glorious 
realm in matters of religion (which would notwithstanding 
remain firmly and securely established for the English, 
even though the illustrious Archduke with a few of his men, 
foreign courtiers, formed an exception), nor does he by 
other wishes seek to provoke dissensions or any schisms 
in the realm, and thereby sow other evils. Nor from the 
mentality of the Archduke could this ever be apprehended ; 
nor would His Highness against the will of the Queen and 
the Estates of the realm alter in the matter of religion, 
nor hinder the Queen or any of her subjects in the practice 
of the religion confessed by them. He demands only for 
himself and the courtiers who come with him to England 
the permission to practise his religion unrestrictedly and 
unimpaired by the laws and ordinances of the English 
realm; for, as it is, the English themselves will by virtue 
of the said laws and ordinances be restrained from attending 
the place of worship and the Divine Service of His Highness. 
He would also not endeavour in any way to agitate or 
alienate them, or to bias the minds and affections of the 
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Estates of the realm; but would at all times and in all 
places zealously and painstakingly labour to preserve and 
promote peace, unity and concord. 

Apart from the scruples of conscience which oppress 
his soul. His Highness believes that in this question it 
should also be taken into consideration that if he were 
to abstain from his wish for a public place of worship and 
were to content himself with a secluded place, hidden away 
from the eyes of men and inaccessible to them, wherein 
to hold Divine Service, it might be assumed that His 
Highness was wavering in his faith, and was contemplating 
the adoption of a creed which he had formerly abhorred; 
or it might be said that he did not dare to make public 
confession of his faith. This would equally be harmful 
to the conscience, the dignity, the name and the reputation 
of His Highness, and would as a matter of course be also 
so regarded by the illustrious Queen. 

There are yet other cogent arguments which from day 
to day strengthen the Archduke in his resolution, which, 
however, shall for the sake of brevity be passed over. As 
matters stand thus and as the illustrious Archduke believes 
it to be of paramount importance that he should zealously 
and discerningly follow the dictates of conscience, fame, 
dignity and his conviction, His Imperial Majesty is persuaded 
that the illustrious Queen, who may easily infer from the 
Archduke’s constancy his extraordinary integrity, piety 
and virtue in all other regards, will in this matter make a 
concession and no longer place difficulties in the Arch¬ 
duke’s path; whereupon this business could at length be 
brought to a happy, good and joyful conclusion. 

As to the second question, which concerns the maintenance 
and support of the retinue and household of the illustrious 
Archduke at the cost of the revenues of the realm, His 
Imperial Majesty believes that it is but just and reasonable 
that as the illustrious Archduke, his beloved brother, 
would have to share the pains, cares and exertions of govern¬ 
ment with the illustrious Queen, he should also participate 
in the fruits and benefits of the realm, in order that he might 
be able to maintain his household and the courtiers whom 
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he may bring with him to England and keep about his 
person on a scale consistent with his rank and the local 
circumstances. His Imperial Majesty is confident that 
the illustrious Queen cannot in her shrewd discernment 
desire that the illustrious Archduke, whose provinces, in 
that they have to defend themselves against the common 
and constant foe of all Christendom are, as it is, already 
grievously and continuously burdened, should also have 
to defray those expenses which would be incurred in Eng¬ 
land. His Imperial Majesty trusts that the Queen will 
graciously admit that the maintenance of the Archduke 
and the courtiers about his person should be met from the 
revenues of the realm of England. 

This it is that His Imperial Majesty in all fraternal good¬ 
will demands and requires of the illustrious Queen. On 
the other hand, the illustrious Archduke will in so far as 
the yield from his patrimonial estates permit—and the 
revenues arising therefrom have hitherto been by no means 
small, and are not to be despised—contribute towards his 
own maintenance and the upkeep of his royal household. 

The third difficult point is that which treats of the corona¬ 
tion and the succession and other honours and profits which 
would seem to accrue to the illustrious Archduke from 
this marriage. On this head it has already been mentioned 
that as regards the realms and dominions which appertain 
to the Queen, the Archduke shall in common with Her 
Royal Highness not only nominally bear and enjoy the 
honours and titles of royalty, but shall assist the illustrious 
Queen in her happy administration of these realms and 
dominions; and as soon as Her Highness with God’s 
blessing present him with children and heirs, shall also 
be adorned with the royal diadem and shall be declared 
and proclaimed Joint-Ruler with the Queen in the adminis¬ 
tration and government of these realms and dominions. 
Herein the illustrious Archduke does not demand aught 
that is repugnant to the liberties, privileges, laws, rights, 
statutes, decrees and customs of the glorious English realm ; 
and although he would not unwillingly consent to what in 
this regard was conceded to the King of Spain, he yet 
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entertains the hope that the illustrious Queen will in the 
proper place and at the proper time bear in mind what is 
due to this accession to the dignity and honour of His 
Highness, so that His Highness may suffer no slight from 
what Her Highness is able to concede. 

If to these demands and above all to those which concern 
religion and are the most important there come from the 
illustrious Queen a favourable answer, and if both parties 
come to an agreement which precludes all doubts and diffi¬ 
culties from whence new disputes might arise, the illustrious 
Archduke, building upon the promise that has so often been 
given by the illustrious Queen that she would suffer no 
wrong or insult to be offered to the illustrious Archduke 
or, more especially, to His Imperial Maje sty and the Catholic 
King or to the illustrious House of Austria, will as soon as 
possible undertake the journey to England, free from the 
encumbrances under which he laboured when at an earlier 
period he was about to prepare for this contingency. There¬ 
upon, if mutual personal acquaintance bear mutual affection, 
the marriage can be solemnized in the name of the Almighty 
and Most High. If not, the Archduke would in full concord 
with the illustrious Queen return to his provinces, and neither 
of the two would be bound in any way whatsoever. 

His Imperial Majesty therefore entreats the noble Orator, 
with his wonted fidelity and zeal, to convey this in writing 
to the illustrious Queen and on his part to contribute thereto 
that this agreement which has so long been the subject 
of negotiations at last find its happy conclusion. Both 
parties hope that if it with God’s help be happily arrived 
at, it will redound not only to the honour and profit of 
both parties, but also to the weal and advantage of all 
Christendom. 

The noble Orator will, if he brings this matter to a good 
ending, reap the thanks of His Imperial Majesty, of the 
oft-named Archduke and of the entire glorious House of 
Austria. 
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The Archduke Charles to the Queen of England. (Latin) 
Vienna, the 8 th of October 1567. 

Illustrious Queen and Lady, beloved and venerated 
cousin ! Greeting, all happiness, and the assurance of my 
sincere and unfailing willingness to serve you. The noble 
Earl of Sussex has delivered to us the much coveted letter 
from Your Highness, and then, as commanded, orally and 
with much eloquence set forth all that Your Highness 
had in your sincerity, affection and kindness intended for 
us. This afforded us much pleasure and solace. And 
though prior to this we had always been devoted to Your 
Highness and studious of all that would be acceptable to 
you, this magnanimous and splendid proof of your goodwill 
has endeared you still more to us; and we candidly avow 
that we shall also in future endeavour to preserve for ourself 
this benevolence and to foster its growth; for we know 
nothing more agreeable and desirable than to adore Your 
Highness with worthy thoughts, honours and eulogies. 
This we will in all eagerness do, and will omit nothing that 
might prove our gratitude and disinterestedness, and will 
also with God’s help strive to find means, when the oppor¬ 
tunity offers, of demonstrating our gratitude by deeds. 

As regards the negotiations themselves which the noble 
Earl of Sussex, Your Highness’s Orator, is now conducting 
with His Imperial Majesty our liege-lord and brother in 
our affairs, we would not pester \ our Highness with verbose 
recapitulations, more especially as we do not doubt that 
the Earl will accomplish everything in entire concordance 
with Your Highness’s wishes. 

May it please Your Highness, however, to learn from 
these lines that in so far as it is compatible with our con¬ 
scientious belief, we shall in this present business endeavour 
to accommodate ourself to Your Highness’s wishes, and 
besides in this as in all other matters be studious of your 
desires. 

We are convinced that Your Highness as Queen and 
Princess, endowed with clemency and courtesy and distin- 
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guished by every kind of virtue, will with the same special 
affection answer us in kindness and goodwill, and will be 
at all pains to comprehend that we shall in all sincerity use 
our best endeavours to gratify Your Highness, and to demon¬ 
strate our zeal by deeds, if eternal and merciful Heaven 
preserve us in health and strength and bless our undertakings 
with success. 

We commend ourself to Your Highness as 
Your most devoted cousin, 

Charles Archduke of Austria. 

66 

Reply to the English Orator, the Earl of Sussex, with refer¬ 
ence to his last proposal. (Latin) 

Vienna, 23 rd October 1567. 

After exhaustive conferences and consultations between 
His sacred Imperial Majesty and the noble Lord, the Earl 
of Sussex, the Orator of the illustrious Princess, Lady Eliza¬ 
beth, Queen of England and France, upon the three most 
important conditions and vexed questions in connection 
with the proposed marriage of the said Queen and the 
illustrious Prince Charles, Archduke of Austria, to wit, upon 
the religion, maintenance and succession, and principally 
upon the first, which is of the greatest moment, in that 
upon it the whole scheme hinges, it has been determined 
that whereas the illustrious Archduke still upholds his first 
desire and demand for a public place of worship in which 
he may without let or hindrance observe Divine Service, 
and whereas on the other hand there is no hope that the 
illustrious Queen of England will ever openly and frankly 
permit this, for the reason that it is explicitly inhibited 
by the laws and statutes of her realm, a middle way must 
be sought and found which would satisfy both parties. 

His Roman Imperial Majesty proposed as a sine qua non 
that the illustrious Queen would have to decide whether, 
if the Archduke came to England, she would marry him 
or not, and whether in the matter of religion she would 
make a concession or not. He did not doubt that Her 
Royal Highness would reveal to him her mind privily, either 
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by means of a letter in her own handwriting, or through 
some trustworthy messenger, in case she should not be 
willing that this matter be discussed publicly or drawn up 
by solemn deed of contract. Further His Imperial Majesty 
hopes that when the illustrious Archduke recognizes the 
goodwill of the illustrious Queen in this matter, he Will 
also more easily yield on some other points. Whatever 
the Queen may confidentially and privily communicate to 
His Imperial Majesty will in no circumstances be divulged 
to any other person. 

On the other hand, the said Earl has of his own initiative 
made the following five proposals: 

Firstly, That the illustrious Archduke content himself 
with the celebration of the Mass and other sacraments in a 
secluded apartment, to wit in his chamber. 

Secondly, That the illustrious Archduke take no exception 
to attending Divine Service according to the Anglican 
ritual, from time to time, in common with the Queen. 

Thirdly, That the illustrious Archduke admit no English¬ 
man to the celebrations of the Mass. 

Fourthly, That the illustrious Archduke forbid those 
courtiers whom he brings with him to England to speak 
with Englishmen upon religious matters, and to dispute 
thereon, or propose any alterations. 

Fifthly, If consequent upon the Mass any rioting or rising 
should occur in the English realm, that the illustrious Arch¬ 
duke interrupt and suspend the celebration of the Mass for 
some time. 

His Imperial Majesty has most carefully studied these 
solutions with his illustrious brother, and above all His 
Imperial Majesty's last proposal, to wit that the will and 
final decision of the illustrious Queen respecting concessions 
in matters of religion be obtained in writing. As regards 
the expedients proposed by the noble Earl of Sussex, the 
illustrious Archduke believes that he cannot yet come to a 
final decision upon points one and two, but will await the 
decision and answer of the illustrious Queen to the fraternal 
and friendly inquiry of His Imperial Majesty, as to what 
is the utmost that the illustrious Queen is prepared to 
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concede to the illustrious Archduke in this question of 
religion; and should the illustrious Queen show complais¬ 
ance, the illustrious Archduke would in all points compatible 
with his conscience show himself so compliant that he is 
convinced the Queen will have no cause for complaint. 

Anent the Earl’s third proposal, the illustrious Archduke 
believes that it does not fall within his might to forbid or 
command any Englishman in this matter, as his intention 
is clearly shown in what has previously been treated upon, 
and moreover the care of shielding the English from the 
Mass of the illustrious Archduke and the other Holy Offices 
lies with the Queen, who has the power and the ultimate right 
of decision. 

In the fourth proposal it is required that the illustrious 
Archduke should honestly make it his care that the courtiers 
who will accompany him from his provinces to England do 
not enter into any argument or disputation on religious 
questions, or otherwise do aught that might and must 
give just cause for complaint or occasion scandal. The 
illustrious Archduke on his part trusts that the English 
also will in religious matters provoke no unpleasantnesses, 
or raise obstacles or give occasion to disputes or strife. 

On the noble Orator’s fifth and last point the illustrious 
Archduke has long since determined, and has also publicly 
announced, that there need be no apprehension that he 
would in any way excite or foment quarrels and disorder 
in the English realm, or that he would cause the Estates 
to split into opposing camps and factions ; he would on the 
contrary exert his utmost endeavours to secure, increase 
and augment peace, unity and quiet in the whole realm. 
If, however, it be demanded of His Highness that, if an 
insurrection should break out in the realm, consequent 
upon the Mass, or for some other cause, he for some length 
of time should dispense with the Mass and Divine Service, 
His Highness deems this demand too exorbitant and 
exacting, and he hopes that the illustrious Queen will also 
in this point have consideration for his conscience and 
dignity. 

The noble Orator having resolved to convey the illustrious 
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Archduke’s answer to the Queen in writing, the negotiations 
have now arrived at the stage where the illustrious Queen 
is entreated in all friendliness to disclose to His Imperial 
Majesty by letter what concessions she can make the 
illustrious Archduke, and His Imperial Majesty earnestly 
beseeches the illustrious Queen to bear his opinion in 
mind. 

As regards the other two moot points which have here 
been deliberated upon, above all, that point which concerns 
the household and retinue of the illustrious Archduke in 
England, the Archduke promises to maintain and keep at 
his own expense those courtiers whom he takes with him 
to England. His Highness is convinced that apart from 
his foreign courtiers the expenses that he will have to incur 
in England will not be too great a tax upon the revenues 
and tributes of the realm; and the aforesaid noble Earl 
himself seems to hope that the illustrious Queen will in 
this point exercise great benevolence and give the illustrious 
Archduke cause to rejoice. 

Upon the question of coronation, succession and the other 
honours and dignities which the Archduke believes must 
accrue to him from this marriage, His Highness has already 
consented to content himself with what was conceded to the 
King of Spain, in so far as it is in harmony with existing 
agreements and the custom of these provinces and their 
laws. He has been induced thereto by the hope and trust 
that at an opportune time and in the proper place it will 
be the Queen s care to provide for an augmentation of 
the honour and exaltation of the illustrious Archduke, and 
that she will not permit the illustrious Archduke to be 
deprived of aught that may be his due. 

67 

Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor Maximilian. ( Italian ) 

TIampton Court, 10th December 1567. 

Having learned that it has pleased Your Majesty to 
receive and entertain our servant the envoy with infinite 
courtesy and friendliness, there remains naught for me to 
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say but that the written words and the deeds that can be 
seen stand in the same relationship to one another as a 
portrait which has been truthfully painted does to the 
model. The one is dead and the other is like itself. 

I therefore feel under such obligation to Your Majesty 
that I shall never show myself forgetful thereof, and shall 
carry it about with me on leaves that are imperishable. 
In your letters you write that the importance of the matter 
has delayed the answer, in that the religious questions were 
of the greatest moment. For the same reason I shall, I 
hope, be excused when I do not at present comply with 
the Archduke’s wish, as I prize quietude of conscience and 
the continuance of the peaceable reign which I have begun 
and desire to pursue higher than all the favours which the 
Princes of the world and all kingdoms can confer upon 
me. 

I therefore hope that Your Majesty will not take amiss the 
message which the Earl will at my behest deliver, coming 
as it does from the heart of a woman who esteems Your 
Majesty as a brother, honours you as her best friend, is 
imbued with the greatest reverence for the House of Austria 
and entertains supreme respect for Your Majesty’s person, 
to whom she proffers a vow of that most loyal affection which 
Your Majesty merits. 

Should any evil-speaking mingle in the words of any 
miscreant who says that these words of mine are but subter¬ 
fuges resorted to for the purpose of evading this business, 
I am confident that Your Majesty will be like the good hus¬ 
bandman who watches over the growth of things until the 
harvest and then separates the chaff from the corn, when 
truth will stand revealed. 

Until then I with all my heart commend your welfare 
and your honour to the Almighty Creator, Whom may it 
please to grant you yet many years of life. 

Hampton Court, the 10th of December 1567. 

Your Majesty’s most affectionate sister and cousin 

Elizabeth. 
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68 

The Emperor Maximilian to the Archduke Charles. {Latin) 

Vienna, the nth January 1568. 

Some days ago the long-expected answer of the Queen of 
England was brought by her Orator, the Earl of Sussex, 
and personally delivered to us after he had expounded it 
and had read aloud a document of the following contents. 

This answer is most obscure, ambiguous, involved and of 
such a nature that we cannot learn from it whether the 
Queen is serious and sincere or whether she wishes to befool 
us. At first she seems to refuse Your Love permission to 
hold Divine Service according to the rites of the Catholic 
Church at an appropriate place in the Palace, pleading the 
conscience and the security of the realm and declaring 
why she cannot in so far as it concerns her own conscience 
confer in secret on this matter with a learned man. But 
m what follows she says that she does not wish that her 
answer should lead to a rupture of the negotiations, but 
promises that, being cognizant that Your Highness abides 
by your proposal and would therefore not go to England, 
she would privily consult proper men as to whether she 
might not with a good conscience comply with Your Love's 
wish. If she has resolved to do this later, one can but 
wonder why she does not do it now, but should defer it 
to a later time, which will again cause delay. For this 
reason when the Orator had related this to us, we could 
not forbear making our view so plain to him that he had 
to understand that we were not at all satisfied with this 
answer and moreover we gave him to know that Your 
Love would also not be content, and that we were con¬ 
vinced that Your Love would abide by your decision. 

And indeed, as matters stand thus, we send Your Love 
the answer in order that after having duly considered and 
weighed it with your best counsellors. Your Love may let 
us know what we shall say in reply. This affair is rendered 
the more difficult and insecure because it concerns the 
conscience of Your Love, and in all matters bearing upon 
a human conscience it is neither easy nor expedient to give 
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advice. For the love and goodwill that we bear Your 
Love, we would not that you ever at any time or at any 
place should lack our brotherly counsel and help, and we 
will therefore without further ceremony honestly and 
fraternally express our views. 

We can by no means counsel Your Love to desist from 
your resolve and wish for a suitable and convenient place 
in the palace or in the Royal Castle where Your Love 
may peaceably and without hindrance partake of the holy 
sacraments and worship God according to the rites of the 
Catholic Church, nor should Your Love concede anything 
that might burden your conscience, more especially so as 
Your Love has in this affair been so complaisant and 
benevolent that the illustrious Queen has no justifiable 
reason to demand aught else. It is due to Your Highness 
that in this case Her Royal Highness show as much con¬ 
sideration as she demands for herself. This opinion of 
ours could, if it meet with Your Love’s approval, be com¬ 
municated by us orally and by letter to the said Orator, 
whereby we should state our objections and with friendly 
words point out the devoted affection which Your Love 
entertains for Her Royal Highness and your zeal for the 
whole Kingdom. We should further state that owing to 
the indefiniteness of all the decisions. Your Love cannot 
undertake the journey to England until your conscience 
is set at rest in the matter of the worship of God; but 
that if your demand is acknowledged by a secret or public 
declaration there will thenceforth be no more difficulty in 
f ulfilling the former promise. That if the said Queen 
seriously intends to marry Your Love she must comfort 
Your Love with this decision. 

To the end that Your Love may more easily discern our 
views and arrange matters with the Queen, we have com¬ 
manded that the answer to the Orator consonant with our 
decision be drawn up, which answer Your Love could 
then supplement, abridge or otherwise amend at your 
will and pleasure. As his speech clearly shows, the Orator, 
the said Earl of Sussex, did not expect any other answer 
from Your Love and repudiates the Queen’s reply entirely. 
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He says that he in his official capacity as Orator could not 
do aught but adduce and emphasize the reasons which he 
knew to be the Queen’s, but that if Your Love were in need 
of counsel, he could give no other advice than that Your 
Love should not repair to England without the declaration 
for which Your Love has asked. If he had been there, 
the Queen would not have given this answer, which she has 
given under compulsion, being, as it were, forced thereto 
by the counsels of many who after his departure had speedily 
changed their minds. He would have pointed out to the 
Queen the many grave difficulties. The Orator therefore 
advised that we should not give the matter up for lost, for 
he would, as soon as he returned to England, see to it that 
this business was diverted into better channels and that 
much of it was dealt with in an entirely different spirit. 
That many of the difficulties were of such a light nature as 
to render lengthy toil superfluous. Whether he meant all 
this seriously or merely said it to cajole us and thereby 
have a more favourable exit, we of course do not know. 

As regards the other four articles of the Orator’s memorial, 
it would from the Queen’s answer appear that he has full 
authority to treat. Everything depending upon the first 
article, which concerns religion, and the Orator having 
intimated that he is prepared to negotiate upon the other 
points as soon as Your Love’s decision in respect of the 
Queen’s answer has arrived, we think that he should at 
present not be interrogated concerning the four said articles, 
and that we shall at a later date have more grounds for 
demanding a declaration from him. 

Your Love shall also in this connexion acquaint us as 
speedily as possible with your views, in order that we 
may be able to dismiss with our reply the Orator who has 
the intention to return to the illustrious Queen as soon as 
he possibly can. 

We hope that Your Love enjoys good health. 
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The Archduke Charles to the Emperor Maximilian. (German) 
Graz, 14th January 1568. 

Most illustrious and most puissant Emperor! May it 
please Your Roman-Imperial Majesty to be ever expectant 
and conscious. of my most obedient and willing service. 
Most clement and beloved brother ! 

Your Majesty’s gracious report on what the envoy of 
the Queen of England, the Earl of Sussex, has by command 
of the Queen delivered to Your Majesty as a written reply 
to our latest resolution, and what Your Majesty has been 
pleased to answer, was received by me on the nth of this 
month and has found my entire comprehension. 

I cannot adequately thank Your Majesty for having so 
graciously, faithfully and fraternally laboured on my 
behalf, but I will be studious of gratitude all the days 
of my life in order to serve Your Majesty to the best of 
my ability. 

My conception of the affair is that it will result in nothing, 
and may it please Your Majesty to remember that this 
opinion always deterred me. And I had no little cause 
to exercise restraint. However, as Your Majesty acting 
on your higher knowledge and eminent understanding has, 
like our late father of blessed memory, resumed this matter, 
I have consented thereto merely for the sake of our glorious 
House of Austria, to the enhancement of whose prosperity, 
which I have ever at heart, I most gladly make my con¬ 
tribution. And so I will exercise patience so long till the 
matter is settled one way or the other, more especially so 
because I reflect that Your Majesty has hitherto laboured 
in this cause with the solicitude of a brother and a father 
and without doubt because Your Majesty holds fast to this 
affair from loving remembrance of His late Imperial Majesty 
of blessed memory. 

As I now in all matters and chiefly in this which concerns 
my conscience repose the utmost confidence in Your 
Majesty and desire also to continue to do Your Majesty’s 
gracious pleasure, and moreover have together with my 
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best Councillors found that the answer which Your Imperial 
Majesty has resolved to give the Orator is well weighed and 
omits or overlooks nothing that is essential to the matter, 
I in every respect am content that the answer so drawn 
up should be communicated and delivered to the Orator. 

Neverthless because owing to this matter I have not 
been able rightly to attend to my affairs but have been 
compelled to defer much that has been deemed and regarded 
as necessary, I have suffered some loss and till now am 
daily suffering damage. I therefore to-day most humbly 
beseech Your Majesty, as Your Majesty in your illustrious 
wisdom will well know how to do, so to turn and direct this 
matter, that it redound to the best of my advantage and 
that I may at long last know what awaits me. 1 express 
my most particular thanks to Your Imperial Majesty for 
having demanded knowledge upon the other points from 
the Orator, wherefor I shall at all times be studious to 
serve Your Imperial Majesty. 

So I commend myself to Your Imperial Majesty’s brotherly 
and gracious commands. 

Given at my town of Graz, the 14th of January 1568. 

Your Roman-Imperial Majesty’s 
most obedient brother 

Carolus. 
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I concur entirely with Your Imperial Majesty that the 
ambassador’s actions are being conducted entirely in a spirit 
of procrastination and that they offer us no sure foundation 
on which to build. With this assurance I therefore couple 
the request that there be no mitigation or curtailment of 
my demands, and that the ambassador be most explicitly 
given to understand that as hitherto I submit entirely to 
your fraternal commands, and this Your Majesty will best 
know how to do. 

After much demur and dissuasion—for which I express 
my most grateful thanks—Your Imperial Majesty has 
finally granted him permission to come here to me, but 
I would most submissively request that you again use all 
the arts of persuasion in order that he may realize that I 
do not wish it, but if he persists then let him come in 
God’s name. I however request that I may be informed 
of his coming as early as possible by courier, in order that 
I may send someone to meet him at the border, afford him 
all the hospitality I can, and make all necessary provision. 

I commend myself to Your Majesty’s grace and bounty. 

Given at my town of Graz, the 24th of January 1568, at 
9 o’clock in the evening. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s most obedient brother 

Carolus. 
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The Archduke Charles to the Emperor Maximilian. ( German) 

Graz, the 24th January 1568. 

Most illustrious, and most puissant Emperor! Your 
Roman-Imperial Majesty may at all times count upon my 
most obedient and willing service ! Most gracious and 
dear brother! Your Imperial Majesty’s gracious letter 
containing the English Ambassador’s reply to the answer 
given by Your Imperial Majesty to the commands sent 
hither by the English Queen, was received by me yesterday 
afternoon at four o’clock and I have duly noted its contents. 

I now most loyally thank Your Imperial Majesty for 
the communications and will ever be studious to show my 
special gratitude. 


Postscript. Gracious Emperor ! If the ambassador is 
coming here, I beseech Your Majesty one way or another 
to send me tidings whether he will come by post or how 
otherwise, and with how many horses. 

7i 

Copy of a letter to the Archduke Charles in which Cardinal 
Delphino essays to persuade him not to miss the oppor¬ 
tunity of marrying Queen Elizabeth. ( Italian) 

25th January 1568. 

Illustrious Prince ! Sir ! 

It being generally reported that Your Princely Highness 
will marry the Queen of England, I remember that a short 
time ago before leaving the Court of His Imperial Majesty, 

u 
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Your Highness’s illustrious brother, I had long conversa¬ 
tions upon the subject with His Majesty’s Councillors, in 
which I pronounced my firm conviction that this marriage 
would be most beneficial and that therefore the opportunity 
should not be let slip. And yet I now hear that in this 
matter there are various rumours and plans induced and 
influenced by the very different wishes and whims of men, 
and also by the diversity of the points of view taken in 
regard to Princely matters. 

Therefore mindful of my great indebtedness to Your 
Highness I deem it proper frankly to submit to Your 
Highness all the reasons why I am of the opinion that Your 
Highness should not fail to seize this opportunity, which 
has, as it were, been offered by God’s gracious providence 
in order to show the world how great are the virtues, the 
piety, the intelligence and the ability which Your Highness 
has manifested from your earliest boyhood up to the present 
day. 

How momentous were the conquest of new realms, above 
all of a realm so important as England, which is famed 
not alone for its able and exceedingly wealthy inhabitants, 
rich in pure gold and all the costly things that the world 
produces, but also highly esteemed for its old nobility, its 
heroic past, the fertility of its soil, the extent of its domains ! 
And further its ruler is Your Highness’s equal in royal 
descent and illustrious ancestry. 

Nor must we here omit to mention that the English realm 
is in itself so important that all the mighty princes are 
sparing neither zeal nor pains to win it. 

Although I know full well that Your Highness owns 
great treasures and that the rich domains over which you 
rule lack but the name of a kingdom, I yet do not see how 
this can be adduced as an argument or reason for hesitating, 
or spurning the opportunity of being able to rule in England 
as well. 

If personal gain do not offer any inducement. Your High¬ 
ness should at least consider the sons whom God may give 
you and the nephews whom He has already given you, and 
not scorn that which is apparently an indication of the 
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will of the God of mercy, for these or those would reign 
for years to come, and what magnificent heritages and what 
happy peoples would result! 

God in His Divine Majesty would seem to have willed 
and appointed that under the segis of Your Highness the 
mists of error shall be dispelled and that, as I hope, it shall 
be Your Highness’s happy lot to lead this realm back to 
the true light of the Holy Faith and to the glory of the 
Catholic Church, whereby to the great number of Your 
Highness’s most rare and ineffable merits shall be added 
new laurels and Your Highness’s name be adorned with 
eternal glory. 

I know that there are persons, with blatant voices, who, 
incompetent, because they understand naught of glory, 
will censure Your Highness for thinking of abandoning the 
amenities and joys which Your Highness finds in your 
provinces, and exposing yourself to the discomfort of a 
journey; and will emphasize the small pleasure that one 
can have in holding converse with foreign peoples, and will 
magnify many other similar difficulties. To them I would 
reply that pleasures and comforts are not sufficient reasons 
to deter great princes from aspiring after fame, which at 
times presents itself in most alluring shapes ; that the dis¬ 
comforts and exertions of travelling, to which Your High¬ 
ness has been inured since early boyhood, should never be 
allowed to act as a bar to honourable enterprise ; and that 
the indifferent pleasure of associating with foreign peoples 
does not suffice to intimidate a soul which is filled with a 
true thirst for fame, and to induce it to let the opportunity 
of acquiring realms slip by unheeded. 

Apart from the fact that the English descend from Ger¬ 
man forefathers and that their princes are of the Germans 
of Saxony, reason and necessity demand that blood should 
seek kindred blood and admirably assert itself between the 
two nations. This will be the easier to accomplish inas¬ 
much as the English are universally held to be friendly by 
nature, affable, hospitable, open to reason and of great 
sagacity. This renders it highly probable that Your 
Highness would not have to face insuperable difficulties 
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or dangers in order to attain the fulfilment of your wishes ; 
and the predilection of these peoples for the Germans 
combined with their great friendliness, their peaceableness, 
tenderness, amiability and gentleness, will co-operate with 
the sagacity and prestige of Your Highness in surmount¬ 
ing any difficulties that might present themselves. But 
even should things not run smoothly and easily, what fame 
was ever won without sweat ? What praise without peril 
and exertion ? What hardships and dangers can or shall 
deter a true and valiant soul, when glory and honour are 
at stake, and when it is a question of gaining a realm so 
famous as this ? Day by day I grow more and more con¬ 
vinced that Your Highness should by all means engage in 
this enterprise and should remember that you thereby 
will but gain higher honour and additional renown that will 
attach to your name, an accession of fame that will concern 
not only yourself, but also your family, your House and 
your descendants. 

I am, however, not without fear that if Your Highness 
decide otherwise, there will be no want of persons to believe 
that Your Highness has wantonly forfeited for yourself 
and for those of your blood, both born and unborn, that 
great fortune, great glory and great profit and name which 
by all rights would have fallen to Your Highness and to 
yours. 

I do not believe that it is necessary to spur Your Highness 
on, for you indeed have no lack of great-heartedness, desire 
of glory and true zeal; but if it were necessary, I think 
that I might easily do so by adducing the example of 
His Majesty the Catholic King of Spain, your cousin, who, 
possessed of so many realms while his father the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth held sway over the Roman Empire, was 
yet not coy to acquire the English realm and allowed no 
considerations to restrain him from the attempt. I have 
every reason to assume that he made the venture most 
reluctantly and doubtful of the happy issue of the enter¬ 
prise, for there were all kinds of precursory rumours and 
prophecies that imperilled the matter. Moreover he knew : 

that he was about to marry an old and ugly woman, and f 

i 


yet he was frightened neither by age nor by ugliness; not 
even before disease did he retreat, where the infection 
(they said it was consumption) would have been a sufficient 
reason for anyone who was studious of his health. Will 
Your Highness now bear in mind the person of His Majesty 
King Philip of Spain, your cousin, and remember all the 
disadvantages under which he laboured owing to the obliga¬ 
tions and necessities with which his other realms, provinces 
and states encumbered him. This most certainly did him 
much harm with the English, who very rightly wished to 
have a King who would remain permanently in the Kingdom. 
He likewise knew that having been born and brought up 
in Spain and being surrounded by Spanish Councillors and 
Courtiers he could not establish a real coherence with the 
English, and therefore had often to contend with difficulties 
and maybe with certain dangers. He knew that in going 
to that realm he was but serving the purpose and wishes 
of his father, the justly famed and incomparable Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, and that he had not gained the affection 
of that people. 

He knew all this, I say, and the Catholic King weighed 
these and other circumstances, but he did not hold them 
in such high estimation that they could restrain or deter 
him. And as it is sure that Your Highness has in this 
matter great advantages, being descended of the same 
Imperial blood and bearing the name of Charles, it is but 
right that, shaking off all suspicion and doubt, you should 
recognize the opportunity and seize it. And so may 
Your Highness travel thither to meet a nation akin to you, 
to whom you will be no stranger and by whom you have 
long been esteemed, entreated and desired. Travel thither 
to find a Queen, beautiful, young, capable, endowed with 
spirit, judgment and wisdom, which I might almost call 
Catholic, and this I do not say without great sadness, for 
this alone is lacking to give absolute perfection to her regal 
virtues. But it is to be hoped that with the help of Divine 
Grace this defect in Her Highness will be supplied, this one 
obstacle to true and perfect contentment be removed. May 
then undying praise be given to the illustrious Queen and 
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Your Highness, great peace to this noble realm, content¬ 
ment to the whole world and all due laud and honour to 
the King of Kings. 

There are other Princes beside your cousin King Philip, 
illustrious princes whose example is worthy of imitation, 
amongst them Henry the Sixth, the Imperial son of Frederick 
Barbarossa and further Otto the First of Brunswick, the 
former of whom in 1191 praiseworthily with far-seeing intelli¬ 
gence took to wife Constance the sole heiress of the Two 
Sicilies and thereby made himself master of those states and 
of the Kingdom of Naples ; while the latter who with equal 
prudence in 1367 married Joan the Queen of Naples, left 
his lands and his patrimony in order to dwell among an 
alien people and so accustomed them to his worth, talents 
and industry, that although he had no other title than that 
of Prince of Tarent, he won great praise and the sovereignty 
over the whole Kingdom of Naples. 

FYom all this Your Highness will clearly see what choice 
those great-minded princes made, who not only understood 
how to seize the opportunity that led to an increase of 
power and glory, but also boldly faced difficulties and by 
dint of hard and great exertions overcame them, heedless 
of danger; thereby gaining for themselves great joys and 
immortal fame. But I will not dwell longer upon this 
theme with which the whole world is familiar, for Your 
Highness is possessed of such valour and courage that it 
is not necessary further to urge you to aspire to this all- 
irradiating glory. 

I know, illustrious Prince, that there is no high and 
noble deed of which your talents are not capable, and 
therefore what I have just said may justly be deemed super¬ 
fluous. But if it has not been necessary thus to urge 
Your Highness, it will have served its purpose if it confirm 
Your Highness in the high resolve which you perhaps have 
already formed and which will lead Your Highness with 
most propitious hopes along the path of glory. 

There remains for me naught to do, but humbly to kiss 
Your Highness’s hand and to beseech God the Almighty 
in Flis Divine Grace to govern this and all the other actions 
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of Your Highness to your glory in this life and to your 
eternal bliss in the life to come. 

Zachariah Delphino, Bishop of Lesina, Nuncio at the Imperial 
Court and Cardinal. Was in July 1559 appointed Nuncio to the 
Imperial Court, whither he was sent by the Pope on a highly impor¬ 
tant mission^ He was specially charged to obtain Ferdinand I’s 
acquiescence in the tenets of the Tridentine Council. Was made 
Cardinal by Pius IV in 1565. He died in 1584. 

72 

The Archduke Charles to the Emperor Maximilian. ( German ) 
Graz, 3 rd February 1568. 

Most illustrious and most puissant Emperor ! I am at 
all times ready to render Your Imperial Majesty most 
obedient service. Most gracious and beloved brother! 
When Your Majesty by your letter of the 28th of January 
announced that the English ambassador intended coming 
to me, I gave orders that my Master of the Hunt, von 
Stubenberg, should together with Gottfried Breuner and 
George Galler go to meet him at the border. They wel¬ 
comed him there and brought him hither, so that I hope 
that he will have no fault to find with the reception accorded 
him. 

Yesterday forenoon, it being Sunday, I did not disturb 
his rest; but sent for him after dinner at four o’clock, 
received him and his with all due honours, first conducted 
them all into my Hall and then him alone into my privy 
chamber. He here announced that Cobham had come 
from the Queen with the command to wait upon me and 
to deliver to me both Her Majesty's message and a letter. 
I thereupou summoned Cobham who handed me the Queen’s 
letter and reported that Her Majesty had been greatly 
pleased with my last letter to her and thanked me for my 
services. She had most particularly commended and praised 
my constancy in matters of religion, accounting it to my 
honour, and recognizing that I could not act otherwise. 

I shall answer her in the same terms, admitting that she 
is under constraint and in matters of conscience will have to 
decide with the good and honourable Council of her Estates. 
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The ambassador repeated this accurately and then 
announced that I might trust him that the matter would 
be referred to them. It would be most expedient that Her 
Majesty should take counsel of her Estates, for this was a 
matter that concerned not only her conscience, but also 
the statutes and ordinances of the Crown, and in such things 
the foreknowledge and consent of the Estates was needful. 

I told the ambassador that I thanked the Queen not 
only for her letter, but also for his visit which was paid at 
her command, and also for her kind and friendly sentiments 
towards me. That I would therefore study to requite her 
love on all occasions as best I might. I could also not 
take it amiss that she acted so cautiously and circumspectly 
in all these matters, and that I believed that these negotia¬ 
tions which had been begun with her and her Councillors 
would find a happy conclusion ; that we then might expect 
more fruitful results and all good. I myself had proceeded 
in the same manner and would continue to do so, for 
nothing that the world could offer me could induce me to 
change the religion which had come down to me from my 
ancestors since time immemorial and in which I had been 
baptised and nurtured. That neither Her Highness nor 
anyone else should inadvertently put a wrong interpretation 
upon this. He should regard this as my final unalterable 
opinion, given for Her Majesty. 

I then once more enjoined him to announce this to the 
Queen and in accordance with his offer to submit it orally 
to her on his return home, in order that she might send me 
a reply, whatever its nature, at the first opportunity. I 
desired that the Queen should always regard me as duteous. 

Such was the sum and substance of my discourse. 

He thereupon answered that the Queen, he himself, and 
many eminent persons in England could not have any 
other opinion than that I was right; but he had hoped 
that I should go to England. This had been the object 
of his mission, but as I had such grave misgivings, he had 
been loth to touch upon the subject. So he would invoke 
God’s blessing and return home, and hoped to be able to 
arrange matters in a manner which would satisfy both me 
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and Your Majesty. But he earnestly entreated me in the 
Queen’s name not to give credit to anything that evil- 
minded people might relate, but with an unbiased mind 
to await the Queen’s ultimate decision. He declared that 
as hitherto nothing else had been pleaded or known but 
velleities and religious caprices, they had hoped to be able 
to settle these points without me. There was no doubt 
that the matter would long ere this have been arranged 
satisfactorily, if they had from the very beginning been 
aware that my constancy was seriously intended. The 
Queen would now see to it that the proper course was taken, 
and so they might hope that the matter would end well. 

To this I again replied that I could have told him in 
Vienna in the privacy of my chamber that I would not 
deny my conscience and abandon the religion in which I 
had been brought up. That Would be neither expedient 
nor becoming, and that I would abide thereby despite all 
that had been said and done. Were it a question of some 
temporal good, I should not be scared by any unpleasant¬ 
ness, and had in this respect already given the Queen 
s uffi cient proofs of my goodwill and subservience ; but in 
matters that concern the conscience I would not yield to her, 
and I hoped that the Queen would not counsel me to do so. 

He replied that he could but assent to that, and that 
he was not astonished that I was reluctant to leave my 
lands for the sake of something indefinite. All that had 
been said in England about Your Majesty and my territories 
was at variance with what he had seen for himself. But 
he would on his return home give them a more truthful 
relation, and would make it his care that those few who 
at his advice had bound themselves by oath would come 
over to my side, and that he would induce them and also 
others to help forward the good work and so to direct the 
matter that I should see and recognize that he had been 
my loyal servant and wished always to remain so. 

I thanked him for this and then took him into supper, 
where I paid him all due honours and regaled and entertained 
him to the best of my ability. After supper he again went 
with me into my privy apartments, where we conversed 
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for some while, discussed and elucidated what has been 
reported above, until I permitted him to depart. When 
he had made his obeisance, I wished him a pleasant journey, 
requesting him to deliver to the Queen my written reply, 
(Of this answer and of the Queen’s letter I am sending 
Your Majesty copies) and to intimate to her my willingness 
to serve : and so we parted. 

To-day he was up at seven o’clock, rode to the castle 
and cursorily inspected it. It pleased him greatly, I hear, 
and he was loud in his praises of it. He then came down to 
breakfast and rode off to Bruck by post. To-morrow he 
will be at Judenburg, and the day after at Tamsweg on 
the Salzburg border. I have in all my territories placed 
the post-horses and all other things at his disposal free of 
charge; and have intimated this to him through Hans 
Kobenzl, Friedrich Hofmann and Severin von Teuffen- 
bach. On Sunday evening I also despatched a messenger 
riding night and day to Salzburg to announce his journey 
to the Archiepiscopal Chapter. 

Hoping that I have herein acted rightly and with the 
gracious approval of Your Majesty, I commend myself to 
Your Majesty’s brotherly grace. 

Given at my town of Graz, the 3rd of February 1568. 

Your Roman-Imperial Majesty’s most obedient brother 

Carolus. 


The Archduke Charles to Queen Elizabeth. (Latin, copy) 
Graz, the yrd of February 1568. 

Illustrious Queen and Lady, Dear Cousin ! I tender 
Your Highness my most reverential greeting. Henry 
Cobham, your servant, brought me Your Highness’s letter 
of the 10th of December, and also orally reported what 
Your Highness has said to him. This Orator of Your 
Highness has, in his great prudence, integrity and loyalty 
to Tour Highness, carried out his mission so carefully and 
explicitly, that I need but again assure Your Highness of 
my constant reverence and devotion. 

I cannot do what is desired of me, and as Your Highness 
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wishes that consideration also be paid to your conscience, 
which is as unchangeable as a statue. Your Highness will 
not take it amiss that I on my part entertain the same wish. 
This being so. Your Highness merits all the reverence that 
I have for you, and all adoration and praise. Even though 
you do not expressly state in your letter that you cannot 
at present concede what is desired of you, I am far from 
thinking that therefore my reverence for and devotion to 
Your Highness must be slighted by you or regarded as a 
thing of naught. 

The said Orator has now assured me under sacred oath 
that the negotiations which His Imperial Majesty, my be¬ 
loved brother, has been conducting with the Orator, have not 
led to the desired goal, either for the present or for a future 
date ; and Your Highness will shortly learn the reasons. 

The impediment that seems to run counter both to your 
conscience and mine once removed, the matter can be 
arranged according to our wishes and desires and to our 
mutual advantage. If not, it would spell eternal death 
for Your Highness and for me. Your Highness will there¬ 
fore not be able to do anything better or praiseworthier, 
and naught else is expected of your prudence and sense of 
equity. 

But if there should be no possibility, which I cannot 
believe, my lasting reverence for Your Highness and all 
my other duties would nevertheless patently to all men 
remain unaltered; as Your Highness will learn in detail 
from the report of your Orator. 

This it is which I wish to write in reply to Your High¬ 
ness’s letter. There remains therefore nothing more for 
me than to commend myself in all zeal and dutifulness. 

Given at Graz, 3rd February 1568. 

Sir Henry Cobham, 1538-1605. English diplomatist, who was 
repeatedly sent on very important diplomatic missions, especially 
to the Low Countries and Spain, and finally became English Am¬ 
bassador at Paris. He was also a member of the House of Commons. 

In 1568 he brought letters from Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor 
Maximilian II and to the Archduke Charles. By this step Eliza¬ 
beth contemplated giving a renewed stimulus to the long-pending 
matrimonial negotiations with the Archduke. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 

The following note refers to Thomas Danett, the recipient 
of Letter No. 60, printed on pages 259 to 264 : 

The Orator was Thomas Danett, whose principal period of activity- 
extended from 1566 to 1601. Historian and diplomatist. Was in 
April 1566 provided with instructions in the Queen’s own hand¬ 
writing for his journey to the Imperial Court, whither he was sent 
to greet the Emperor as Knight of the Garter. First met the 
Emperor at Augsburg, where he carried on the negotiations in the 
presence of Dr. Mundt. Thence proceeded to Vienna to treat with 
the Archduke Charles personally. Was accorded a most generous 
reception. The Archduke was at the time ill of the smallpox, 
but on his recovery negotiated for himself. Danett describes 
Charles as well-built and proficient in horsemanship, but intensely 
Catholic, and a daily attendant at Mass. From this Danett drew 
the inference that the religious question would in all probability 
prove a stumbling-block. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Descriptions of travels in bygone centuries are to be 
found in considerable numbers. There are so many of 
them that they engage the sole attention of several biblio¬ 
graphies. When the narrator regards the to him novel 
world with understanding and truthfulness, his account 
is a source of great historical value, for in those days a 
foreign country was something really strange, differing 
widely from what was familiar and commonplace in the 
home country. Time and space in those days were not 
as now almost annihilated, and even towns that lay close 
to one another often had peculiar laws and customs that 
afforded the visitor much matter for observation and narra¬ 
tive. The world was then much larger than it is now, 
but the horizon was narrow, and many a restless curious 
spirit was seized with the longing to find out what might 
lie beyond the mountains. 

The age of discoveries endured much longer than two 
centuries, and the stir and commotion which the tidings 
of newly found vast lands evoked in mankind impelled 
many to leave the tranquillity of home and fare forth into 
the wide world. Among these travellers Germans are very 
numerous. The expeditions to Rome by the Emperors, 
the voyages of the Hanseatics, and the Crusades still dwelt 
vividly in the memories of a people to whom the roving 
student who begged his way from school to school, and 
the Landsknecht who served under all flags, were familiar 
figures. There is a constant flux of restlessness and wander¬ 
lust in German blood which was liberally shed in the colonial 
wars of the sixteenth century, for there have been real and 
genuine German conquistadors. That age also witnessed 
the rise of a custom which was practised nigh upon three 
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hundred years, the so-called “cavalier’s tour” of young 
German noblemen, who, in general attended by learned 
mentors, went a journey to the high schools of Leyden, 
Paris, Padua and Bologna; and spent two to three years 
abroad carousing, brawling, and now and then studying. 
He who had not been abroad was in those days not held 
to be truly educated. Unfortunately but few of these travel¬ 
ling cavaliers found their way to England, and reports on 
journeys made in the sixteenth century to the great island 
guarded by the sea are infrequent. The oldest of them are 
from the pen of the Augsburger merchant Lukas Rem, 
who at first as an employee of the Welsers and later as a 
partner of this great firm, and the yet more important house 
of the Fuggers, spent many years in Spain and Portugal, 
and on one journey visited England, where he stayed for two 
months. Rem’s diaries are, despite their dry tone, invalu¬ 
able, depicting as they do in figures and balances the business 
life of those far off days. They unfortunately do not contain 
any remarkable particulars about England. 

Between the chronicles of Rem and the next German 
travelling reports on England there lies a considerable period 
of time. Samuel Kiechel, burgher of Ulm, entitled his 
travelling diary “ A short report and description of a journey 
undertaken by me, Samuel Kiechel of Ulm, from the 23rd 
May of the year 1586 till the last day of June of the year 
1589, starting from Ulm to the Kingdom of Bohemia 
and thence to other kingdoms, countries and towns ; then 
from Venice to the Holy Land to Jerusalem, through 
Samaria, Galilee, through the Kingdom of Syria, Aleppo, 
Cyprus, Egypt, to St. Katharine on Mount Sinai; further 
to the Kingdom of Candia, to Rhodos and other islands 
of the Archipelago, as also to Constantinople and several 
places in the Levant, through which I, all thanks to God, 
happily roamed and accomplished my journey.” 

The title is in itself a small journey. Kiechel was 22 
years old when he left his native town, bravely confronting 
all the perils and hardships of a great journey that extended 
to three continents of the globe. We who are now living 
must never for a moment draw a comparison between a 
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traveller of the twentieth century and those gallant men 
who often paid for the wish to see remote countries—coun¬ 
tries which nowadays to us appear to be but places at which 
to picnic—with their lives, or rigorous captivity of many 
years. To instance but one of innumerably many : Hans 
Ulrich Krafft of Augsburg, who, urged by the wanderlust 
to. travel in far-lying lands, endured four years’ captivity 
as a slave in Tunis. Krafft finally found his way home 
again, but who shall relate the names and sufferings of those 
thousands who fared still worse ? 

Samuel Kiechel of Ulm would seem to have been a man 
of independent means, and a portrait of him still extant 
shows him as a handsome lad. On the 9th September 
1586, he stepped upon English soil at Dover and exactly at 
midnight of the nth September arrived in London. He 
lodged for two months in the hostel “ The White Bear,” 
which is also mentioned in all the reports of other German 
visitors to London. In the capital he saw Queen Elizabeth, 
a Lord Mayor’s Show, and many other remarkable things. 
The town makes a great impression upon him, and he does 
not forget to mention in sentimental terms the resplendently 
fair and beautiful women of England, who—what a strange 
time !—did not paint, and saluted the stranger guest with a 
kiss and embrace, “ for this is their custom and etiquette, 
and any demur in conforming to it would be misconstrued 
as a sign of ill-breeding and of a want of sense.” 

On the 14th November Kiechel leaves London, but at 
Dover has to run the gauntlet of a rigorous examination of 
letters and effects by the customs officers, which can hardly 
have been less searching than that with which we were 
plagued not so very long ago. 

The above-mentioned “ cavalier’s tour ” did not, as 
already stated, often include England. One single account 
of such an educational journey bears reference to England. 
Rem’s and Kiechel’s reports are composed in the German 
language, whereas the learned Paul Hentzner, whose task 
it was to accompany some young German aristocrats on their 
tour, fittingly made use of the Latin. Hentzner’s journey 
has long been an oft-printed part of English letters. He is 
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still quoted when a witness is needed for the outward 
appearance 1 of the great Queen and merry old England. 

We should not judge Hentzner by modern standards 
either, for nowadays it would be difficult to find parents 
who would entrust their sons to a tutor who, in all serious¬ 
ness, relates that in the neighbourhood of Dover there are 
countless evil spirits, who in the form of will-o’-the-wisps 
cause great confusion, and that he has there seen the devil 
in the flesh with a numerous host of fire-breathing horses. 

In the year 1592 Duke Frederick of Wiirttemberg visited 
the court of the Queen. A later chapter of this book treats 
of this visit and its consequences. 

The library at Plathe in Pomerania founded by William 
von der Osten in the eighteenth century possesses a folio 
volume bound in brown leather, numbering 714 closely 
written pages and containing the description in his own 
handwriting of the travels of Herr Lupoid von Wedel of 
Kremzow. We do well to enter somewhat more particu¬ 
larly into the life of this Lupoid von Wedel, before he himself 
proceeds to describe his journey through England and 
Scotland. The still flourishing widely ramified family of 
the Herren von Wedel is descended from a very old Pomer¬ 
anian noble stock, and Lupoid’s parents were the lord of 
the manor Kremzow Ritter Kurt von Wedel and his second 
wife Anna, nee Borcke. Of this marriage were issue besides 
Lupoid, a brother and a sister, Busso and Benigna. In 
the year 1552, when Lupoid counted eight summers, Herr 
von Wedel died, and the mother desired to let her first¬ 
born enjoy a learned education at the school in Stargard. 
But the young lad “ had no mind for learning,” and a year 
later his studies came to a premature end. If young Wedel 
“ had no mind for learning,” it was patent that he had still 
less mind for remaining contentedly on the paternal estate. 
This roving spirit he had perhaps inherited from his father, 
who had spent some years in travelling about and had visited 
some universities in Italy. Another Wedel had towards 

1 Vide The Private Character of Queen Elizabeth, by Frederic 
Chamberlin, LL.D. London : John Lane, The Bodley Head Ltd., 
1921. 
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the end of the fifteenth century even visited the Holy Land- 
All the males of the family seem indeed to have had but 
little turn for a settled life. The most restless and wayward 
of all was surely Lupoid von Wedel. At the age of seven¬ 
teen he entered into the service of the Squire of Blankensee 
in Slagentin, in whose train he in Dresden attended the wed¬ 
ding of Prince William of Orange, the Silent, with Anna, 
daughter of the Elector Maurice of Saxony. He was then 
patronized by Count Volrad von Mannsfeld, himself a 
turbulent gentleman, and with him roamed for four years 
over alm ost, all Central and Southern Germany. On coming 
of age in the year 1565 he was forced to return home to 
carry out the division of the family estates, and this time 
he remained as long as a whole year at home. 

This state of tranquillity had lasted scarce one year when 
Wedel had his horse saddled and, with Duke John Frederick 
of Pomerania, set out against the Turks, who under 
their Sultan Soliman were again carrying fire, pillage and 
murder into the west. The Emperor Maximilian II set 
the recruiting drums a-beating and this music it was that 
young Wedel loved best to hear. With him went his 
brother Busso, who lost his life in these fights against the 
“ hereditary foe of Christendom.” After many mishaps 
Wedel returned to the ancestral hall, which he was not to 
leave again for the space of seven years. Plunged into 
sorrow by the death of her younger son, Anna von Wedel 
exacted of Lupoid the promise that he would never leave 
her quite alone, and hard as it must have been for him, Wedel 
kept his plighted word. 

But scarcely had this sorrowing mother’s heart ceased to 
beat when Wedel again left home and hearth, making first 
of all a long peaceful journey through Prussia. Then 
followed a warlike expedition to France, where religious 
strifes offered ample opportunity to men of Wedel’s type 
to test the strength of their arm and the temper of their 
sword. Owing to ‘ ‘ laziness and on account of his youthful 
negligence ” Wedel has not described his first French adven¬ 
ture. 

Again there followed a period of eventless life at the 
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old castle of Kremzow, but it was only a breathing-space 
before a great journey. On the 19th April 1579 Wedel 
again took horse and rode southwards across the Alps to 
Venice. In the “ White Flute,” the hostelry of the Germans, 
he finds some of his countrymen, dons pilgrim’s garb, and 
now his journeys take him past Cyprus to Tripolis and then 
by land to Palestine. From the 22nd June to the 8th. 
August our travellers are on the road, when they at last 
reach Jerusalem, filled with humble, pious sentiments. 
In the Holy City Wedel, the zealous Protestant, is greatly 
tasked to find plausible excuses for evading auricular 
confession. In Turkish guise he then wanders through the 
wilderness to the monastery on Mount Sinai, and on the 
20th September reaches Cairo. The great, noisy city, the 
Nile and the Pyramids make a deep impression upon the 
German knight, who even ventures into one of the tombs. 
He then wends his way northwards, and indulges in a short 
rest in luxurious Venice. There now follows an Italian 
journey, in the course of which the gorgeous celebrations 
of Eastertide in Rome are regarded with all scepticism. 
Ever southward goes the journey as far as Malta. The 
return journey is made via Rome, Florence, Pisa, Genoa, 
Pavia, and Milan. A good horse carries Wedel over the 
St. Gotthard, and after eighteen months of travelling he, 
on the 18th October 1579, rides across the drawbridge of 
Kremzow, where, beside the huge tiled stove, he seeks to 
shorten the long northern winter by dreaming of the beautiful 
sun-bathed countries. 

But the storks again take possession of their old nests 
on the roof of the castle, and the long-legged migrants just 
returned from the South reawaken in Wedel the desire to 
travel that has never been appeased. 

The King of Spain is said to be again picking a quarrel 
on account of Portugal, and Wedel is filled with the desire 
to see the aspect of the countries, the towns, the people, 
and, above all, of the war down yonder. Four days after 
Alba’s entry he arrives at Lisbon, too late to take part in the 
capture and looting of the town. This time Wedel is pursued 
by misfortune. He is taken ill of a wearisome disease, and 
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after many months spent on a sick-bed returns home by 
ship. He celebrates the Easter festival at home. 

The Count Palatine Johann Kasimir, a martial Protes¬ 
tant Prince, who had also fought for Elizabeth of England, 
wages war on Duke Ernest of Bavaria, it is the so-called 
Rhenish war, and Wedel is not disposed to stand aloof when 
blows are to be dealt and taken on German soil. The fortune 
of war does not smile upon him on the Rhine. He is taken 
prisoner and must pay a ransom of 300 thaler. Unarmed 
and robbed of almost all he possessed, he regains his free¬ 
dom. 

This enforced inactivity fanned but more fiercely the 
flames of the old longing to travel, and now follows that 
journey of Wedel’s which is to be read herein. 

From the 17th August 1584 till the 23rd April 1585 he 
sojourned in England and Scotland, and happily this part 
of his narrative is copious and varied. Wedel was a Pom¬ 
eranian, and also in writing employed his native dialect. 
That hereby English names of families and places under¬ 
went grave distortions is only too evident. But otherwise 
Wedel lays himself open only to one reproach and that is 
that he does not tell us more of what he was permitted to 
see in England and Scotland. He, too, lodged in the ‘ ‘ White 
Bear.” 

What astonishes him most of all are the unfortified towns 
of the country, for on the Continent he is accustomed to 
see every town surrounded by wall and moat, at sight of 
which he most probably muses how best a gallant warrior 
might surmount these obstacles in order to obtain good 
booty. Also on him has the aspect of the Queen exercised 
a potent spell, and when he sees her entering London in her 
carriage, the sight evokes from him the enthusiastic exclama¬ 
tion : “ Thus do painters portray goddesses.” The German 
aristocrat sees Elizabeth driving in state to open Parliament; 
he is an astonished spectator of the election and procession 
of the Lord Mayor; it is his privilege to admire a Court 
fete after the opulent meal of the Queen, and a dance at 
Court, and maybe he feels the pangs of envy when he sees 
Elizabeth speaking tenderly to Raleigh and wiping his 
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face with her pocket-handkerchief. He, too, docs not find 
adequate terms with which to extol the beauty of the 
Englishwomen. With amazement he depicts the wealth 
of the great nobles, of the gentry, and also of the yeomen ; 
and no less valuable are the comparisons which he, the 
expert husbandman, draws between agriculture in England 
and the farming methods of his native country. He by 
no means forgets to report that in honour of himself and 
of his travelling companions, a toping bout is arranged at 
a banquet given by the Governor of Berwick, although 
it is not a custom of the country. ‘ ‘ This was done only 
to please us, and because among all nations the tippling 
of the Germans is a byword.” He speaks in very clear 
words of Mary Stuart and her practices. It is not strange 
that he, the Lutheran, should have no compassion with 
the dangerously beautiful woman. His affections are for 
Elizabeth, whose magic spell he cannot throw off, and full 
of admiration for the Sovereign and her realm he at Dover 
goes on board the ship which bears him to the Continent. 

Again Wedel seems to have become somewhat sated with 
travelling, for now he remains six years long in Kremzow, 
because ” he will now try his hand at domestic economy.” 

But in June 1591 the renewed clash of arms, this time 
again from France, is borne upon his ear. Henry of Navarre 
is fighting with the League for his throne. Wedel joins 
the army of the Bearnese with the rank of a lieutenant and 
the pay of a captain, and gives a circumstantial account 
of all the great events and little episodes of the war. Many 
German nobles fall in the foreign land under a foreign flag 
and Wedel implores God’s mercy on each of the fallen. 
He was a true, pious Landsknecht, faithful even to the 
custom of deserting the flag if pay was withheld all too 
long. Close upon the campaigns in France follows the 
Strassburg war, which the Prince Bishop Charles of Lorraine 
wages against the Margrave John of Brandenburg. As a 
captain of horse Wedel fights with his troopers against the 
Catholics, till the want of money puts an end to hostilities. 

It is not only of fights that Wedel has something to say ; 
as a toper he is a match for any man, and writes of his leader 
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Christian of Anhalt: “ Afterwards he drank so deep with 
us that I promised that I would serve another campaign 
with him, and I hardly know how I got back to my 
quarters.” 

It is certain that Wedel did not entirely escape the penal¬ 
ties of hard drinking, for most probably podagra and other 
bodily ailments laid hold of him. In May 1593, after 
two years of war service, the poor man had to visit the 
springs of Karlsbad, and five hours a day does he invigorate 
the weary body in the hot water of the Bohemian Spa. 
And in other respects too, what a fearful change in the 
times ! Down Wedel’s wine-accustomed throat run day 
for day thirty-one pots of the warm healing waters, which 
the severe doctor has prescribed him. These draughts afford 
Wedel much less pleasure than the carousing during his 
military campaigns. 

Henceforward his life is barren of great events. He 
does, it is true, undertake some journeys, but he has given 
up the trade of war. Finally he, too, seems to have felt 
the need of permanent rest. About the year i 595 > he at 
the age of 51, marries Anna von Eickstedt, the capable 
daughter of Chancellor Valentine von Eickstedt of Volgast. 
This late marriage is blessed with five sons and four daugh¬ 
ters, but Wedel had already at an earlier date been diligent 
in providing posterity. 

The far journeys, the long martial campaigns and, to 
be sure, the innumerable goblets he had quaffed, had a 
deleterious effect upon Wedel’s health, and also in his latter 
years he was compelled to resort to the watering-places. 
In the year 1606 he tells of his stay in Kissingen, where he 
had to bathe in and drink the waters. On reading the 
descriptions of these ” cures,” we are amazed at the resisting 
powers of the ill of those days, who could bear up against 
such healing methods : methods which appear to us like 
a long-drawn-out execution. After his stay in Kissingen, 
Wedel made no further entries in his journal. 

The restless warrior had finally settled down as a provident 
paterfamilias, who in the year 1614 made his last will 
and testament. At the end of June 1615 Lupoid von Wedel 
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departed this life for a better and was laid to rest with 
his fathers in Kremzow on the 13th July. 

Contemporaries describe Wedel, of whom there is no 
portrait extant, as an unruly, headstrong, pugnacious man, 
who whenever he happened to be at home was very often 
a source of great annoyance to his neighbours. Old records 
of the law-courts bear out this statement. Characters 
like that of Lupoid von Wedel were in those days rare no¬ 
where, and of men of his stamp there are many nowadays, 
who must, however, find vent for the exuberance of their 
energy in other ways. 

In addition to many evil traits, he also possessed good 
qualities, above all, honesty, prudence, understanding, and 
eyes that saw aright. Wedel’s " Book of Drawings,” of 
which he makes mention and by which is probably meant 
an album adorned with illuminations, has unfortunately 
been lost. 

We are not here to pass judgment on his morals, but 
rather to rejoice and to thank him for having left us in 
his travelling journal a valuable, vivid picture of past times, 
a picture whose gorgeousness of colouring and wealth of 
characterization delight and charm us. 



The Arms of Herr von Wedel 
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On the 14th August 1585 we sailed for Flushing on an English 
boat, hugging the coast of Flanders which at first lay on 
our left. We first sailed by Sluys, which is a fortified 
castle, then past Blankenberg, Bruges, Nieuport, Ostend, 
Dunkirk, Gravelines, which is at the other end of Flanders 
and on the border, three miles from Calais, which is French. 
By nightfall we had got so far out into the open sea, that 
on the mom of the 15th August we sighted England. We 
arrived there at noon at a place lying on the sea, called 
Foreland. It is thirty miles distant from Flushing. Here 
we sailed along the English coast, having the shore to our 
left. At about four o’clock in the evening the wind was 
dead against us, so that we were compelled to cast anchor 
and rode at anchor till midnight. Then we voyaged on 
and although we had an adverse wind, we tacked about 
till we came to a harbour with land on two sides. This 
harbour stretches right up to London and here we had 
again to anchor. At the place where the harbour begins and 
forms a river, the water is called the Thames which flows 
inland hard by London. 

On the 16th although the wind was unfavourable we 
again started and beat up so long till we were six miles 
below London. There the skipper cast anchor and some 
merchants and we hired a barge and went on a further two 
miles till dusk. Then we walked into the village, took supper 
there, and returned to the ship and started with the tide. 
Thus we arrived at London on the 17th at daybreak. About 
a mile before London we passed by a royal castle. 1 Here 
in London itself we put up at the “ White Bear.” From 
the place where we first reached England up to London is 

1 Greenwich. 
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twenty miles and the entire distance from Zealand to London 
is fifty miles. In the ensuing the miles are English, three 
of which go to a German mile. 

The city of London is large. The English believe that 
it is 12 miles long. It is not surrounded by any wall, 
because the waterside is fortified by strong castles. That 
there is great trade and many handicrafts everyone who 
has heard of it knows. In the town there are one hundred 
and twenty-four churches ; in the whole country fifty thou¬ 
sand. A bridge across the Thames leads to another town 
lying beyond the river. This town is named Sedorck. 1 
The bridge is of stone and four hundred and seventy paces 
long. It does not however look like a bridge, being built 
over with fine houses, which are daily full of commodities 
and are right splendid to behold. 

England like other countries is divided into shires or 
provinces. These provinces are, as far as the English 
tongue reaches, thirty-six in number. The place where 
we first arrived is called on the left Kent and on the right 
Ecksecks. Then comes Middelsecks. The other provinces 
are : 

Norfock, Sufock, Huntuntunseir, Linkunseir, Jorckseir, 
Wesmerlant, Desman, Nortumberlant, Betfoseir, Schrapseir, 
Straffotseir, Urstercseir, Wilseir, Warackseir, Summetsitseir, 
Nesteseir, Kembritseir, Eckesfortseir, Sussecks, Berckseir, 
Ilamseir, Darsetseir, Lancusseir, Dunetseir, Karnol, Kum- 
merlant, Bissebruck, Vandorm, Dorbiseir, Schesseir, Noting- 
emseir, Zetzeseir. 

The other two names which are missing here I have 
forgotten. There are yet fourteen other provinces in 
England where English is not spoken, as the whole of 
England has six languages; thus the entire country is 
divided into fifty provinces. 

The Queen’s coat-of-arms is a red cross making four 
quarters. In each of two of the quarters there are three 
lilies, in each of the other two three lions. The coat-of-arms 
is surmounted by a crown and a rose. 

Of the coins here, four pence make a groat, three groats 
1 Southwark. 
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make a shilling. Both of these are silver coins. Five 
shillings make an English crown, ten shillings make an 
angel, six shillings a French crown and six less two pence a 
pistolet-crown. On the twenty-third, we walked across the 
bridge to the town aforementioned. Here there is a round 
building with three corridors built one above the other. 
Here there were close upon one hundred great English dogs 
each of which had a special kennel made of boards. Here 
in a building three bears, each larger than the other were 
baited one after another by some dogs. Then a horse was 
brought in, and it, too was baited. Then an ox was led 
in. This ox offered a game resistance. Then out of a 
mechanical contrivance there came forth various males 
and females who danced, sang and spoke. Lastly a man 
came out and scattered bread among the crowd who scram¬ 
bled for it. Finally a rocket was shot into a rosette which 
hung above the place. From this rosette a heap of apples 
and pears fell upon the people who stood below gazing 
up at it. Then when the crowd was scrambling for the 
fruit there fell from the rosette a number of little rockets, 
whereat the people who were picking up the fruit were greatly 
scared, which was a mirth-provoking sight. Afterwards 
from all corners rockets and fireworks flew, wherewith the 
show came to an end. 

On the 24th August we saw the Queen's lions, of which 
there were quite a number, an eagle and a lynx. Then 
we walked a mile before the town. Thither the Mayor or 
Burgomaster of this town came riding ; he is a great person¬ 
age in this country and ranks next to the Queen. Princely 
honours are paid him. He was preceded by ten persons 
in long black coats followed by two lads wearing red velvet 
coats embroidered with gold and yellow breeches. I believe 
they were his sons. Behind him walked two old men. One 
of them had a coat of black cloth like the aforesaid and 
bore a golden mace. The other who walked on the right 
wore a coat of black damask and on his head a gold embroi¬ 
dered bonnet. In his hands he held a gilt sword in a 
scabbard embroidered with gold. Behind these two rode 
the Mayor on a horse finely accoutred. He wore a coat 
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of red cloth and at his side paced halberdiers with trappings 
of gold before and behind, which gave them an air of conse¬ 
quence. Behind him rode a young fellow in a short black 
velvet coat. Then followed also on horseback twenty-three 
old men in red coats. They were the aldermen. With 
the people here enumerated some thousand formed the 
procession. The strongest fellows in England had been 
engaged and they stepped by twos into a ring marked 
off by ropes near a tent. They wore no doublets, but round 
their necks were padded canvas rings and they wrestled 
with one hand after the manner of the old Romans, which 
was a very manly spectacle. This they continued till six 
o’clock in the evening, and then each who had stood his 
ground was presented with three shillings. Finally two huge 
strong fellows who had kept on their doublets stepped forth. 
They pulled off their shoes, gripped one another by the 
neck in the German fashion and wrestled most violently. 
They unlocked once in order to recover breath. When they 
closed again, one of them overpowered the other and threw 
him, for which he also received three shillings. Some of 
those in the red coats also threw him gold. This ended 
the show and the Mayor again appeared to a flourish of 
trumpets and returned to the town. A spectacle of this 
kind is held every year at the great fair on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. 

When I got back to town I saw a cow with six legs and 
also a porpoise and a turtle. The cow had four normal 
legs like any other cow, but with very long hooves. The 
other two legs grew out of the front. They however reached 
no further than to the knees of the forelegs, but they had 
bones and feet like the other legs. 

On the 25th I went with some Germans into a church. 
There there is a cloister called Westminster. All the kings 
of England are buried here, and above all we were shown 
in the Chancel a chair on which all the kings must be crowned. 
I too seated myself upon it. In this chair there is a stone 
on which the patriarch Jacob is said to have rested. Believe 
it who will! In this chancel is a tomb on which is a sword. 
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This sword is twelve spans long with the hilt and broader 
than my hand. It is enormously heavy. King Ilvardus 1 
who lies buried here wielded it and bore it in war. In this 
chancel also lies King Henry III, who built this church. 
He reigned fifty years. In a special chapel lies a dead body 
which like the corpses in Egypt is well embalmed and can¬ 
not decay. It is a native Queen of France, named Katharine, 
whom Henry V took to wife after conquering France. She 
has been dead these one hundred and fifty years. In the 
middle of the chancel lies Edward III 2 the last King of 
the Saxons. Beside him lies buried Salbertus 3 the First 
King of the Saxons. From this chancel we went into a 
chapel which is also in the church, of sandstone right finely 
wrought. There, above all lies the grandfather of the present 
Queen, Henry VII, beside his Consort 4 who caused the 
chapel to be built. On the right side lies in a special chapel 
Queen Mary who had as Consort the present King Philip 
of Spain. Likewise there lies in the middle of the chapel 
the brother of the present Queen, Edward VI, and a Queen 
of France and two of her little children. There lies a±so 
the grandmother of the present Queen of Scotland, and 
yet many others, all of whom I cannot enumerate. All 
the tombs above the ground are of marble or brass and 
right loyally and magnificently executed at great expense. 
To enable one to see whether the person interred is male or 
female, a life-size effigy hewn out of stone or cast in metal 
is placed upon the tomb. Round each tomb kneel their 
children, boys or girls, likewise portrayed in their natural 
size. It is magnificent to behold. 

From here we went to a palace, Bredevel, 5 which, I was 
told, the King of England caused to be built and made 
ready in the space of six weeks for the Emperor Charles V, 

1 Edward the First. 

2 Edward the Confessor, died 1066. 

3 Egbert, died 837. 

4 Elizabeth, daughter to Edward IV, died 1503, 

5 Bridewell, 
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when he came to visit him. The Emperor also resided 
there and it is a marvel that such a palace, in which there 
are two large courtyards, could have been built in six weeks. 
But later when the King and the said Emperor had fallen 
out, he to spite him put whores and knaves who had com¬ 
mitted evil into this palace, and such live therein to this 
day. As a punishment the fellows have to tread a mill 
which is so contrived that corn can be ground when the 
people are treading. They are also flogged twice a week. 
But the women, too, must work and they are also flogged 
twice a week, till each has received the punishment pro¬ 
portionate to the crime. However one mostly finds women 
living with other fellows. In this house we were conducted 
to a chamber, having walls of wood, which looked as though 
they were grown out of silver ore. It is a pity that such 
a palace should be kept so ill. 

To-day after dinner we went to a castle, which by tradition 
is said to have been erected by Julius Caesar. It yet bears 
his name. This great castle is surrounded by a moat and 
walls and garrisoned by soldiers. T saw fifty large cannon 
lying before the castle, which were not yet provided with 
wheels. When we arrived we were led into a chamber. 
Therein were furbished weapons and amongst them a pike 
or lance, which in days of yore one of the Savoyards had 
borne in the English wars. The lance was so thick in the 
shaft that I could scarce encompass it with four spans of 
my hand. He who wielded this lance must have been a 
rare doughty wight. 

From there we went to the Mint, where on either side 
many persons were sitting and working continuously. 
Then we went into yet another chamber which was full of 
furbished coats of mail. Therein stood also a large chest 
full of gorgets. From there we were led farther and were 
shown gilt bedsteads, curtains, tapestries, tablecovers, 
cushions. These were all royally wrought in gold and silver. 
We were further shown some chairs which were upholstered 
with velvet and gold brocade and inlaid with silver and 
gold, and everything that belongs to the royal apartments. 
From there we were conducted to the Arsenal which is 
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ninety paces long. Some good cannons are to be seen there 
and in the arsenal lay a great many cannon-balls stacked 
in pyramids. Thence we were led into a large chamber 
which was full of pikes, halberds and lances. They were 
all gilt and the long lances were capped with real velvet. 
There was also a pole-axe with which one can strike and 
thrust and shoot. There was also an arquebus from which 
three shots can be made. The fellow who showed us round 
stated that ten thousand men can be armed with the equip¬ 
ment lying there. But I cannot credit this, as except for 
the regal pomp, beds, tapestry, chairs and the appurtenances 
thereto, of which I have already spoken, I saw nothing of 
great consequence. 

On the 26th I and my company went to the Queen’s Palace 
where she always holds court when in London. It lies 
two miles from my lodgings and is named Weithol. 1 In 
front of this we first saw the tilt-yard, and then a tennis- 
court where they wield the racquets. Beside it is a long 
building, where wooden balls are used to play with. Above, 
the quality play and below, the vulgar ; however not after 
the German fashion, but in quite another manner. It is 
called the Bowling Green. From there we walked into the 
Queen’s garden. In it there are thirty-four high, painted 
various animals of wood with gilt horns placed upon columns. 
On these columns are, further, banners with the Queen’s coat- 
of-arms. In the centre of the garden is a beautiful fountain 
and thereto a large gnomon which shows the hours in thirty 
different ways. Between the herbaceous plants that are 
set in the garden there are beautiful, pleasant grassy walks. 
The plants are artistically set out in various ways and 
surrounded by hedges trimmed in the form of seats. By 
this garden there is an orchard beneath whose trees fragrant 
herbs are planted. From this garden the keeper of all the 
apartments led us into the palace and showed us round. 
He has only two keys to all. First he led us up a staircase 
into a passage which runs alongside the tilt-yard. The 
passage has a ceiling most beautifully ornamented with gold 
and is carpeted underfoot. On the walls hang fine paintings, 

1 Whitehall. 
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amongst them Edward the present Queen’s brother, whom, 
in order that he might come forth alive from his mother’s 1 
body, they cut out of her belly after she had given up the 
ghost. But this head is so curiously painted that to a person 
standing before it, it is so ugly and has such a long face 
and so long a nose, that it scarcely bears any resemblance 
to a human being. But on holding up before it an iron 
bar to which there is affixed a broad tin sheet three spans 
long, and looking through a little hole of about this size 
o, one sees a fine, well-formed countenance into which 
the ugly face has been transformed. This must really be 
regarded as a great work of art. Likewise the face of Moses 
is portrayed there, which, to use the current phrase, is said 
to be a striking likeness, but it is painted in a light as though 
one were blowing a fire by night. Near it hangs the Passion. 
It has the appearance of being painted on glass. Every¬ 
thing is studded with gold. In another room is the portrait 
of Henry VIII the present Queen’s father. He is a stout 
man and wears the Garter. On it is written “ Hony soit 
qui mal y pense.” The Knights of the order also wear 
such Garters. In another long chamber is the portrait 
of the Elector of Saxony, besides Zwingli and many other 
divines. Further the King and the Queen of France, the 
Duke of Savoy, the Prince of Orange. They are all well 
hit off and on the pictures of the divines are painted inscrip¬ 
tions and apophthegms. Then we were led into the presence 
chamber of the Queen where she gives audience. It is a 
large lofty room with a gilded ceiling and in it are pictures 
of the wars she has waged. The ceiling of her bedchamber 
is entirely gilded and it has only one window. In the 
room where the King dwelt in his lifetime the privy council 
is now held. There is a beautiful fireplace on which is 
the royal coat-of-arms cut in stone. This stone is as clear 
as crystal and two lions support the arms. We were also 
taken into a long passage which crosses the water. This is 
beautifully equipped and full of shields hanging on either 
side. On the shields are fine mottoes. The shields are 
acquired in the following manner. Twice a year the Queen 
1 Jane Seymour, died 1537. 


holds a tournament, the first on her birthday and the second 
on the day on which she became Queen. Anyone wishing 
to take part in these tournaments must first solicit her per¬ 
mission. If she accords permission he presents her with the 
shield. All the shields that she receives are hung in this 
passage wherein the Queen has secret doors through which 
she passes whenever she wishes to embark and go up the 
river. We were then taken on to a lawn around which 
are three passages above and below, in which many persons 
can walk abreast. In the centre of the lawn a pulpit is 
set up with a roof above it. Here the Queen causes sermons 
to be preached and the passages are crowded with listeners. 
From there we were conducted into a lofty spacious house 
which has very many windows. Inside it is full of benches 
or stools ranged one above the other. Many people can 
sit there and the roof is hung with foliage and shrubs. In 
this house the Queen has all kinds of pastimes and merry¬ 
making practised for such guests as are foreigners of dis¬ 
tinction ; and up above in the bushes or the leafy trees 
there are many birds which sing magnificently. Then we 
were led into a chamber wherein stood a chest upholstered 
with red velvet; it is six spans long, two spans high and 
three spans broad. King Philip of Spain is said to have 
brought it over to England filled with precious stones and 
other regal gold finery, jewels and necklaces, when he married 
Queen Mary. 1 In another chamber we were shown a 
tapestry of silver cloth, on which various animals were 
embroidered in gold. This tapestry is suspended on the 
wall behind the Queen. We were then shown a red velvet 
rug embroidered with gold which is laid in her boat when 
she goes on the river. We were further shown long velvet 
coats lined with white fur and bonnets trimmed with the 
same lining. Atop of the bonnets were long large tassels. 
They are for the gentlemen of the Parliament. Afterwards 
in another chamber we were shown a picture which is four 
and a half spans long. It is the portrait of a man who was 
born in Antwerp and came to England. In almost every 
chamber there was an instrument studded with gilt silver 

1 * 554 - 
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and covered with velvet. Among others was one which 
looked like a large lofty wardrobe, wherein were many 
instruments of various kinds, amongst them one which 
could chime and make music. On the whole the inside of 
this house is regally and very beautifully furnished, though 
one would not judge so from the exterior, for the other 
houses in which I have been are outwardly far more 
beautiful, but inwardly not equal to this one. 

Now after seeing all this we went into the royal mews. 
This is a rectangular building and in it is a great open 
courtyard with a horse-trough. Very many horses can be 
stabled here, although just now, the Queen not being here, 
none were in the stables. Thence we went to yet another 
house which belongs to the Queen. It is not far from here, 
but though there are three courtyards, a garden, and many 
and spacious chambers and the house outwardly is very 
presentable, it is yet in the interior not equal to the other, 
and it is said that the Queen sojourns here but little. . . . 

[Here follows a description of a journey to Scotland.] 

On the 17th I and my party went twenty-one miles up 
the Thames to Consing. 1 

On the 18th we walked a mile between two walls which 
surround two gardens and came to Hampenkort where the 
Queen was. It being Sunday she attended Divine Service 
in the church or chapel which is in the castle. This chapel 
is rather beautifully ornamented. It has a fine organ 
mainly of gilt silver with large and small silver pipes. 
Before the Queen marched her bodyguard. They are all 
tall, strong, picked men. There are said to be two hundred 
of them, but this day they were not all present. They 
bore gilt halberds and wore red coats trimmed with black 
velvet. On their coats in front and behind are the Queen’s 
arms in beaten gilt silver. Then came the most distinguished 
lords and councillors. Two of them bore a royal sceptre 
each. Then came one bearing the royal sword in a red velvet 
scabbard embroidered with gold and studded with precious 
stones and pearls. Him followed the Queen in black, 
because she is in mourning for the Prince of Orange and 
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the Duke of Alengon. On either side of her crisp hair 
hung a great pearl about as large as a hazel-nut. The 
common people, who formed two rows on either side her 
path, fell upon their knees. The Queen’s demeanour, how¬ 
ever was gracious and gentle and so was her speech, and 
from rich and poor she took petitions in a modest manner. 
Behind her walked a countess bearing her train. Then 
followed twenty-two maids of honour, mostly the children 
of Earls and other Lords. These were followed by twenty- 
four noblemen who bore small gilt pikes tipped with iron 
and adorned with long plumes. Although she has a hundred 
of these, they are not all on duty at the same time but 
discharge their office in turns. The Queen’s path up to the 
chapel was guarded on both sides by the aforesaid bodyguard. 
It being late in the day, there was no sermon, but only 
singing and prayers. Afterwards the Queen returned to her 
apartments the way she had come. When the people fell 
upon their knees, she said “ I thank you with all my heart.” 
Then eight trumpeters in red uniform announced dinner 
with a blast very well executed. Later on two dru mm ers 
and a fifer made music in the English fashion, and then 
we returned to our hostelry. 

A ship had arrived that had found a land or an island 
which is said to be larger than England, and which had as 
yet been untrodden by Christians. A certain Master or 
Captain Rail 1 had brought two men of this country with him, 
and had them about his person. We were permitted by 
this said Captain to see these men. They were in counten¬ 
ance and stature like white Moors. Their usual habit was 
a mantle of rudely tanned skins of wild animals, no shirts, 
and a pelt before their privy parts. Now, however, they 
were clad in brown taffeta. No one was able to understand 
them, and they made a most childish and silly figure. After 
dinner we went to see the Queen’s horses and three of her 
coaches. Of horses there were one-and-eighty. One of the 
coaches was so small that only two persons can sit in it; but 
it is so contrived that both the fore and hind wheels are 
attached far from the body of the coach. The second coach 
was of red leather and studded all over with gilt silver nails, 

1 Walter Raleigh, the celebrated sailor, 1552-1618, 
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On the third coach the wheels were placed under the axle 
in a way that I cannot describe. This coach had twelve 
wheels. We then went into an apartment that lies before 
the Queen’s chamber. There some ladies together with 
lords and squires were playing at various tables for high 
sums of money. The women were beautiful and well dressed. 

On the igth we returned down the river to London. On 
the 26th Ewald Goltze returned home, but I stayed the 
winter in London. 

On the 27th, Parliament having been convened I went 
to the House. The House of Parliament is as large as a 
fair-sized castle. I saw the Lord Chancellor sitting in 
council with the other gentlemen, and it was an impressive 
sight. Every member when he goes to the House or when 
many of his compeers are sitting in council, wears a peculiar 
old-fashioned gown which reaches down to the ground. 

On the 28th, St. Simon and St. Jude, a new Mayor or 
Burgomaster was elected, as is done every year on this 
day. The procedure was as follows. First the present 
Mayor who is retiring, walked to the Guildhall. Beside 
him , but somewhat to the rear, the Mayor-elect. Each of 
them wore a long pimpillo-brown cloth cloak trimmed with 
er min e. Over this he wore yet another fig-brown tippet 
lined with fine grey fur, which was also used as a 
trimming on the back. On their heads they wore black 
bonnets, and a mace and a sword were borne before them. 
Behind them walked twenty-four aldermen arrayed in 
like manner. On two sides of the chamber in the Guildhall 
stood eight and forty men, twenty-four on either side. 
They had on long black gowns lined with ermine and bore 
on their backs large pouches of the kind used by German 
huntsmen. These pouches were covered half with red 
cloth and half with black. The pouches were suspended 
with straps that were also of red and black cloth. These 
straps were thrown over the shoulders and fastened in 
front. The councillors walked on to a dais where the 
present Mayor and the Mayor-elect were seated behind a 
little table. Then he who had borne the mace called upon 
all present to attend and listen. He then took a book and 
knelt down on a cushion that lay ready near a table at the 
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opposite end of which another man was kneeling, and read 
out to the Mayor-elect what he should swear to. There¬ 
upon the latter took the oath. This done, a man came and 
handed the Mayor a book bound in red velvet with gold 
clasps, a seal, the sword and the mace. When this was 
done they left the Guildhall. The new Mayor again 
walked beside the old one, but this time a little ahead of 
him. Before leaving the Guildhall the two Mayors and the 
Aldermen laid aside the cloaks lined with grey fur, keeping 
on only their coats trimmed with ermine. Over these coats 
hung great golden chains, which before and behind reached 
to the girdles. The Queen presents every Mayor at his 
election with a chain. Therefore many of the Aldermen 
who have already passed the chair were wearing such 
chains. The others had black ribbons as broad as my hand' 
hanging from their necks down their backs. The two 
Mayors and the Aldermen were on horseback. Behind 
the Aldermen rode two clerks who also wore similar gowns 
with golden chains. They with the pied pouches walked 
ahead and escorted the newly elected Mayor to his house. 

On the 29th the said Mayor embarked in a boat that 
was covered with white taffeta whereon was wrought a 
red cross. With the Aldermen he went up the Thames 
as far as the Stalhof, 1 where he took his seat in a larger 
boat and was rowed up to Westminster to the Council hall. 
He was accompanied by many boats in which were all 
sorts and conditions of artisans or guilds. They of yester¬ 
day who wore the pied pouches were captains or masters 
of the guilds. Each handicraft had its own boat; all the 
boats flaunted flags, whereby each guild could be recognized. 
In this procession of boats was another rather large vessel 
painted black and white. It was the boat of the young 
journeymen and was quite bare. The river was covered 
with little boats, and the throng was so great that the number 
of the vessels assembled was estimated at some hundreds. 
When the Mayor stepped on board his boat some hundreds 
of guns fired a salute. On each of the boats were trumpeters 
and other musicians who played music on the river during 

1 The headquarters of the Hanseatic League in London, and known 
as the Steelyard. 
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the procession to Westminster. There the Mayor went on 
shore, preceded by those v/ith the pied pouches. Then 
followed more than two hundred, before whom trumpeters 
marched. These were followed by Sergeants each bearing 
the Queen’s arms which looks like a signet or seal, though 
somewhat broader. When they present this at anyone 
he must yield or his life is forfeit. After them walked a 
goodly number of men with white staves; then came six¬ 
teen trumpeters, and behind them again four with sackbuts 
or trombones. Behind them came two, each of whom 
had a pouncet-box upon a white wand. Then followed one 
with a sword who wore a broad high cap open at the top. 
The cap was of miniver. Then followed the two Mayors, 
the late and the elect. After them came the Councillors, 
as on the previous day; not however clad in the gowns 
which they had worn the day before, but in red gowns. 
The Mayors also wore like gowns. Then followed seventy 
men all of whom were dressed exactly alike, after English 
usage, in blue doublets with broad red facings. Then came 
many citizens all wending their way to the Magistrates’ 
Court. It was a mighty throng consisting not alone of 
men, but also of women, for the womenfolk in England 
wish to be in at everything. Although the courtyard is 
very large, there was no getting either in or out. 

In the Court of Justice the Lord Mayor with the Aldermen 
walked up some steps, where he swore fealty to the Lord 
Chancellor in lieu of the Queen. This over, I departed 
with my company and went down the river again, and to 
the Guildhall, the place where, as reported, the Mayor 
had on the preceding day taken the oath. In the hall were 
sixty long tables, each some twenty paces in length, laid 
and well appointed. We then ascended a few steps where 
again some long tables were prepared. We were then led 
through a screen, to where on a dais stood the Mayor’s 
table at which he, the Aldermen and the Queen’s deputy 
were to sit. This table was likewise magnificently appointed. 
Thence we were conducted into a chamber wherein were 
four long tables at which sat maidens who had already 
begun to dine. We then came to another room, where 
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four long tables were occupied by women. Some of these 
women and girls were beautiful. We were then led into a 
kitchen, where meats were being roasted at eight hearths. 
Then we were taken into another kitchen where only boiled 
dishes were made. Then again into a kitchen where pasties 
and suchlike were baked. We were told that the banquet 
which was now being given in this house will cost the 
Mayor five hundred pounds, and one pound is five rix- 
dollars! 

From there we went to a place which is the broadest 
street in London, along which the Mayor rides when coming 
from the Court of Justice. All those who had preceded 
him on the way to the Court of Justice again formed 
the head of the procession. But right in front walked some 
with squirts such as are used for quenching a fire. With 
these they squirted water at the crowd, for the street was 
full of people, so that they were forced to make way. Then 
came one riding on a fine horse, covered with a blue blanket 
of taffeta. Behind him walked seven persons bearing flag s. 
Of these two were long banners and five looked much like 
cavalry standards. Behind these a serving-man carried 
some small flags. He was followed by some trumpeters. 
Behind the trumpeters some fellows carried a show. It was 
like a building pointed at the top, very quaintly adorned 
with laurel-leaf, gilded and painted. Upon it there sat 
some beautifully attired young girls. One of them held 
a book, another a pair of scales, a third a sceptre, and 
each of the others some specific thing all of which I could 
not note. Behind these rode the Mayor with his Councillors 
on horses with brave trappings and with the guard already 
mentioned. Then came drummers and fifers. It was a 
splendid sight. The women, too, were very beautiful, 
for here the women are marvellously fair, and so the Mayor 
rode in triumph to the Guildhall and held his banquet. 

When the feasting was over he proceeded with his re tin ue 
to St. Paul’s. Here several anthems were sung. Many 
candles were carried before him as he made a round of 
the church. He was then ushered out of the church to the 
fanfare of trumpets and music. In this manner the Burgo- 
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master or Mayor was inaugurated, and was afterwards 
knighted by the Queen’s deputy. For the whole of his 
office he must keep open table. Between him and the 
German Burgomasters there is a great difference. He is 
entitled My Lord during his lifetime and his wife bears 
the title Her Ladyship. 

On the nth November, on the Eve of St. Martin’s, I went 
five miles down the Thames towards the sea, to one of the 
Queen’s mansions, named Grunewitz. 1 Here some gentle¬ 
men who are to take part in a tourney that is going to be 
held in London, and on which I shall make due report, 
rode in full armour on the course and tilted against one 
another. This over, we again returned to London. The 
Queen was born in this house in Grunewitz. Her mother 2 
was a woman of this country and the King had her beheaded. 

The Queen was not in London in the summer just gone. 
It is, however, her custom to have a tourney held on Eliza¬ 
beth’s day, the day on which she was born and proclaimed 
Queen. This day being near at hand she came up to London 
on the 12th and took up her residence in a mansion that 
lies before the town and is called St. James. In olden 
days the young kings of England were brought up here. 
Before the Queen in her progress had reached the City, 
the Burgomaster or Mayor rode out to meet her with a 
cavalcade of some hundred horse. Amongst them were all 
the Aldermen and other burghers and craftsmen. Amongst 
these were very many goldsmiths, all dressed in black velvet 
coats, with fine trimmings. Each of them wore a gold 
chain over his coat. With them, but on foot, was a large 
crowd of the populace, not only men, but also women and 
girls. The Queen’s train then came up. Riding ahead 
were her servants, then followed two of her guards, then 
came her equerries, and behind these her chamberlains, of 
whom there were about twenty. Then came the Privy 
Councillors. In front of the Councillors rode three bishops, 
amongst them the Bishop of Canterberg 3 who is the Pri¬ 
mate of all England. On this occasion he had with him 

1 Greenwich. 2 Anne Boleyn, died 1536. 

3 Canterbury. 
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fifty of his horsemen. Behind the Bishops rode some 
councillors, but immediately before the Queen the Treasurer, 
who has been created a baron or knight, and a Secretary 
named Walsinger. 1 They were followed by the Queen 
in a gold coach, open all round, but having above it a canopy 
embroidered with gold and pearls. On the front and on 
the back of the coach were three plumes of various colours. 
The coach was drawn by four bays in royal trappings. The 
coachman was clad in red velvet, and on his coat both before 
and behind was the Queen’s coat-of-arms and a rose of 
chaste silver-gilt. The Queen sat alone in the carriage. 
She was dressed in white and cried to the people : “ God 
save my people,” to which the crowd responded with " God 
save Your Grace.” This they repeated many times, falling 
upon their knees. The Queen sitting all alone in her 
splendid coach appeared like a goddess such as painters are 
wont to depict, Behind the Queen’s coach rode my Lord 
Lester, 2 who is an Earl of princely blood. He had long been 
Master of the Horse. Beside him rode yet another of the 
Queen’s Privy Councillors. Then followed the Queen’s 
Maids of Honour, twenty-four in number. All were on 
horseback and beautifully attired. Behind them came the 
Queen’s guards who on this day were fifty strong. They 
were all armed with bows and dirks. Then came a gilt 
coach embroidered with gold and silver, which however 
did not rival that of the Queen, and behind it yet another 
coach studded all over with nails of gold. In neither of 
these coaches was anyone seated. Behind this followed 
those who, as already related, had ridden out to meet the 
Queen. They accompanied her up to the house. On her 
entry all the bells pealed. To-day on going abroad we 
came to that place not far from the Queen’s stables, which 
lies before the Queen’s palace in the vicinity of Westminster. 
There in a wall is an image hewn out of stone, and at this 
spot, a Queen of England is said to have been swallowed 
up for her tyranny, just as she was about to drive out of 
the gate. Nevertheless her body was recovered and in¬ 
terred. It is said that she was half burnt. She had many 
1 Sir Francis Walsingham. 2 Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 
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falcons and used to feed them daily on a man's heart. She 
caused the women’s breasts to be cut off and thrown to the 
animals for food. The image hewn in stone on the wall 
is said to be a perfect likeness of her. 

On the 14th November I and others went to the castle 
called the Turn 1 to see some gold and silver utensils. As 
some of us had not yet been over the castle, we were first 
shown the bed-furnishings of red velvet embroidered entirely 
with gold and thickly studded with little pearls. The pillows 
indeed are embroidered with large pearls. We were then 
led to a chamber into which we were not admitted but allowed 
to look in. This room is full of silver gilt and pure gold 
plate, which we were permitted to handle on its being 
brought out to us. One large flagon is six spans high and 
in the flagon is a large can with a stirrup-cup three spans 
high. This cup has in the centre figures and little animals, 
such as lizards, tree-frogs and other beasts. Every animal 
is painted in its real natural colour. It is a masterpiece 
and work of art. Then we were shown a beaker studded 
on top with diamonds and rubies. In the centre hung three 
large pearls. Then a bowl of agate on three legs, studded 
with large pearls, emeralds, diamonds and rubies. We also 
saw another bowl encrusted all over with large diamonds. 
On the lid alone were two hundred diamonds. The others 
could not even be counted. Then they brought us a salt¬ 
cellar, which was three spans high and upon it was a goddess 
holding a stirrup-cup. It was studded with very large 
pearls and various other precious stones. It was moreover 
very artistically ornamented with beautiful figures in enamels. 
It alone is valued at one ton of gold. I do not know at 
what value the others should be appraised, for they are 
all of pure and finest gold, with the exception of the first 
two pieces. 

The tournament to which I have already referred, is 
now held two days before St. Elizabeth’s Day. The 17th 
November, the date on which the tournament is annually 
held having arrived, the Queen at twelve o’clock seated 
herself with her ladies at the windows of a long room facing 

1 Tower. 
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Whitehall near Westminster. A broad staircase before 
the tilt-yard leads up to this room. Round the yard are 
erected wooden stands. Every one who wishes to look on 
and have a seat on the stands must pay eighteen pence. As 
however one penny is of pure silver, it is worth as much 
as in our country a groschen. On the stand were very 
many thousands of men, women and girls, to say nothing of 
those who were in the tilt-yard and had nothing to pay. 
The tournament began with two knights, who were desirous 
of contending with one another, riding simultaneously into 
the lists to the loud blare of trumpets and other music. 
And this mode of procedure was observed throughout the 
tournament. Every knight taking part in the tournament 
had dressed himself and his attendants in particular colours, 
although none of the underlings rode into the lists with the 
knights, but walked beside them on either side. Some of the 
knights had bedizened themselves and their train like 
savages; some like the natives of Ireland with their hair 
streaming like a woman’s down to their girdles. Some had 
crescent moons upon their heads ; some came into the lists 
with their horses caparisoned like elephants; some came 
driving, their carriages drawn by people most oddly attired. 
Some of the carriages seemed to be drawn along without 
traction. All these carriages were oddly and peculiarly 
fitted up, but all the knights had their horses with them, 
and being ready accoutred for the fight mounted their 
steeds. Some of them however were dressed like horsemen 
and bravely decked out. If any failed to take part in the 
tournament it cost him some thousands of crowns, willy- 
nilly. 

Now when a knight entered the lists with his following, 
he rode or drove up to the staircase that led up to the room 
in which the Queen was. Then one of his followers ascended 
the staircase into the Queen’s presence. This servant wore 
a very fine livery in the colours of his master. He then 
addressed the Queen at length in rhymes that he had learnt 
by rote and at the same time quaintly and decorously cut 
merry capers. This evoked laughter from the Queen and 
those around her. When the man had finished his speech, 
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he in the name of his master handed the Queen a beautiful 
present which she accepted and then gave the donor per¬ 
mission to take part in the tournament. Now the knights 
jousted and broke lances in the lists two at a time. On 
this day there were to be seen many fine horses and beautiful 
women, not only amongst the ladies of the Queen, but also 
amongst those of the gentry, nobility and burghers. This 
tournament lasted until five o'clock. Then my Lord Lester, 
the Queen’s Master of the Horse, bade the knights cease 
from combat. The Queen then presented the prizes to the 
Earl of Oxenfort 1 and to the Earl of Arrendel, the eldest son 
of the Duke of Norfolk whom the Queen had beheaded on 
Catharine Place where the scaffold still stands. Although 
the Duke’s son had for his father’s sake been so long in 
disfavour, he is now again in the Queen’s good graces, and 
she permitted him to take part in the tournament. Lastly 
each knight who had acquitted himself well and nobly 
received a gift, and so this tourney closed. 

The Queen having reigned twenty-six years without 
convening Parliament, she has now summoned Parliament 
throughout the realm. But being now well on in years— 
they say that she is fifty-three years old—she has done this, 
so they aver, merely because the English do not wish to 
have the King of Scotland who is the next heir to the throne 
as their Lord and Sovereign. But desiring as they do to 
know who shall have the crown on the Queen’s decease. 
Parliament was opened on, I believe, the 25th November, 
though I have forgotten the date. First of all, all the streets 
near Westminster were made clean and neat and strewn with 
sand. Then the Queen, in the manner hereafter related, 
proceeded in state to the House of Parliament, for it is 
customary for the King or Queen to be present in person 
on the first and last day. At the head of the procession 
rode chamberlains and knights in eighteen rows. Then 
came fifteen trumpeters and two lords with about one 
hundred domestics, all dressed in the liveries of these 
signiors. Then came fifteen couples of the gentlemen of 
the Parliament wearing long red cloth cloaks lined with 
1 Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, 1550-1604. 


white fur. They also had fur capes reaching almost to 
their girdles. They were followed by two knights on horse¬ 
back, one of whom bore the Queen’s mantle and the other 
her bonnet. Then came two heralds in blue mantles. 
On the mantles was wrought the Queen’s coat-of-arms in 
beaten gold. Then again in three ranks the great lords 
of the Parliament, each in his everyday dress. Then came 
two heralds attired like the aforementioned, and these 
were followed by thirteen couples of Knights of the Shire, 
Earls and Barons dressed like the above. Then again came 
two heralds and behind them fourteen bishops walking two 
abreast in long red cloaks and broad hoods of white lawn. 
These wore on their heads four-cornered caps of cloth. Then 
followed five gentlemen of the Parliament in long red coats, 
the collars trimmed with four rows of white fur. They 
were followed by the Lord Chancellor. Behind him came 
the Lord Treasurer and behind him the Secretary. The 
two first named were in ordinary dress, but with large 
neck chains that hung down to the saddle both before 
and behind. Then followed four persons with sceptres, 
and on each sceptre was a crown. These again were followed 
by some gentlemen of the Parliament dressed like the fore¬ 
going. But all whom we have named here had on their 
horses saddlecloths of gold and silver stuffs, and the humblest 
was of velvet. These were followed by halberdiers, about 
fifty strong, all of the nobility and equipped with short 
gilded spears. All of these were on foot. Then came a 
riderless horse, led by a gentleman. The saddlecloth, 
the saddle and the bridle were of pure cloth of gold, studded 
all over with pearls. The bridle was studded with precious 
stones and in front of the horse’s head there hung a jewel 
with a beautiful large diamond and on either side near the 
horse’s ears hung pearls of great size. 

Then came the Queen in a semi-covered litter that looked 
like a half-canopied bed. The fitter was entirely of wood 
upholstered all over with gold and silver cloth. The cushions, 
too, on which the Queen reclined were of gold and silver 
material. The long red velvet parliamentary cloak she 
wore was trimmed to the waist with a fining which was 
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white with black dots. On her head she wore a crown. 
The litter was borne by two white steeds with yellow manes 
and tails. On the horses’ heads and tails were plumes of 
yellow and white, their saddles and cloths being of gold 
material. Behind the Queen was another led horse. It 
had a red velvet saddle-cloth garnished with gold borders 
and gold lace. Following this horse came four-and-twenty 
women and maidens who rode in single file, each of them 
outvying the others in raiment, adornment and horse-trap¬ 
pings. Behind the women followed two coaches. The 
one was upholstered in red, gold-embroidered velvet, the 
other in black velvet with gold embroidery; but in them 
was no one. On either side of the Queen was her bodyguard, 
not however in their usual uniform, for their tabards were 
wholly of red cloth trimmed with beaten gold. In such 
state did the Queen progress to Westminster Abbey, where 
all the Kings lie buried. Then she went into the church, 
where prayers were said and psalms sung, and from there 
into the House of Parliament which is hard by. Here 
she was led into a chamber where upon a dais a canopy 
was erected. This was most splendidly made of gold 
coverlets and velvet embroidered with gold, silver and 
pearls. Under the canopy stood her chair which was 
likewise fitted out in regal splendour. The seats and the 
backs of the benches all round the chamber were upholstered 
in red satin. In the centre of the room were arranged 
four four-cornered woolsacks. These were covered with 
red cloth. The walls of the entire chamber were hung 
with regal tapestry. Behind the woolsacks towards the 
door a low railing covered with red satin ran right across 
the room. On the woolsack which lies nearest to the 
Queen’s chair sits the Lord Chancellor with his back to 
the Queen. On the second woolsack to the right sit three 
judges; on the third to the left three secretaries, and on 
the fourth close to the railing two clerks. On the benches 
round about sit on the right hand twenty bishops, two 
viscounts or landgraves and one marquis or margrave. 
On the left side sit twenty earls and twenty barons. In 
this manner did this present Parliament commence. They 


sat every day till Christmas, but not the Queen, who, as 
already related, is present only on the first and last days. 
During the holy days Parliament was not assembled. But 
then it met again and continued till Easter when it was 
again prorogued, but their deliberations were not concluded 
but are to be resumed. I in the meantime had, however, 
taken my departure. 

The English being rich, wealthy, very ostentatious and 
pleasure-loving, four and twenty of them conjointly arranged 
and held a tournament in honour of their Queen, for which 
the tiltyard and stand were still available. They fixed 
upon the 6th of December. Twelve noblemen and twelve 
bachelors who were not yet knights were to compete with 
one another for the guerdon. They besought the Queen 
to be present. She was pleased to accept and appeared 
at the hour fixed. It was a stern fight. Though the 
splendour displayed was not so great as on the first occasion, 
the combats were much fiercer and grimmer, seeing that 
each competitor would fain win the prize. The contest 
was waged for several hours till nightfall. Then the Queen 
gave command that the contest cease and thanked the 
young men. 

On the 27th December which was the third and last 
day of holy Christmastide, I went five miles down the Thames 
to Grunewitz, 1 where the Queen is now in residence. Arrived 
at the palace, I first went into the chapel which is hung 
with gold. The pulpit is covered with red gold-embroidered 
velvet. In one-half of the church stands a large, high, 
gilded altar and there, divided off from the rest, is a recess 
entirely of gold cloth out of which the Queen comes when 
she is about to receive the Sacrament. Then I went into 
a large room before the Queen’s chamber hung with tapestry 
wrought in silver and gold. Here I waited until she went 
to church. As at Hampenkort, as I have already related, 
she was accompanied to church by her gentlemen and 
ladies-in-waiting, who, however, on this occasion, it being 
Christmastide, were more gorgeously dressed. But the 
Queen being in mourning for the Due d’Alen9on and the 

1 Greenwich. 
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Prince of Orange, was dressed in black velvet sumptuously 
embroidered with silver and pearls. Over her robe she 
had a silver shawl, that was full of meshes and diaphanous 
like a piece of gossamer tissue. But this shawl gleamed 
as though it were bespangled with tinsel, which, however, 
was not the case, and it hung down over her robe as low 
as the hem of her skirt. While she was at church a long 
table was made ready in the room previously described, 
under the canopy of cloth of gold. On her return from 
church there were served at this table forty large and silver 
dishes, all of gilt silver, with various meats. She alone 
took her seat at the table. At no other time throughout 
the whole year does the Queen dine in public, and it is only 
on feast days that a stranger can see her at meals. After 
the Queen had sat down, a table was set up at the end 
of the room near the door, and at this table five countesses 
took their seats. A young gentleman habited in black 
carved the meats for the Queen, and a gentleman of about 
the same age arrayed in green, served her beverages. This 
gentleman had to remain kneeling as long as she was drink¬ 
ing ; when she had finished, he rose and removed the goblet. 
At the table, to her right, stood gentlemen of rank, as for 
instance my Lord Hower. 1 He is styled Chamberlain, but 
has the rank of a Lord High Steward in Germany. There 
stood further Mylord Lester, the Master of the Horse. He 
is said to have had a love-affair with the Queen for a 
long time. Now he has a wife. Then there was the Lord 
High Treasurer and the Keeper of the Privy Purse Mylord 
Hertford, who, they say, of all Englishmen has the most 
right to the Throne. He it is who got one of the Queen’s 
ladies with child and married another much against the 
Queen’s will. Therefore he fell into disgrace, but is now 
again restored to favour. Further there was Christopher 
Hatten, 2 Captain of the Bodyguard, who is said to have 
been her lover after Lester. All of them had white staffs 
in their hands and were handsome old gentlemen. If she 

1 Charles Howard, Lord Howard of Effingham, Earl of Notting¬ 
ham, 1536-1624. Lord High Admiral. 

2 Christopher Hatton was Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
and after holding various offices became Chancellor in 1587. 
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summoned one of them, as often happened—for, as a rule, 
she speaks continuously—he had to kneel until she com¬ 
manded him to rise. Then they made her a low bow and 
retired. When they came to the centre of the room they 
again bowed, stepped down from the dais and had the 
next course served up. They walked before the bearers 
of the viands, who were knights and nobles. Of the dishes 
there were now only twenty-four. In the room they had 
to bow three times with the food. They had ■ previously 
done the same with the serviettes and all the table-ware, 
although the Queen was not yet present in the room. Four 
gentlemen with the sceptres that are carried before the Queen 
also walked before the dish bearers. On either side of the 
room, but not near the table, there stood as long as the meal 
lasted, knights, squires and ladies near those who were 
in charge of the magnificent drinking vessels. Her musicians 
were also in the apartment and discoursed excellent music. 
When the first dishes had been removed and others placed 
upon the table, she did not continue dining much longer, 
but soon rose from table. Just before she did so the five 
aforesaid countesses rose from their table and having twice 
made a deep courtesy to the Queen, passed over to the other 
side. Then the Queen rose and turned her back upon the 
table, whereupon two bishops stepped forward and said 
grace. After them came three earls, one of whom was the 
son of the beheaded Duke of Nortfech, of whom I have 
already made mention in my account of the tournament. 
These three then took a large basin, which was covered 
like a meat-dish and of gilt silver, and two of the old gentle¬ 
men held the towel. The five of them then advanced to 
the Queen and knelt down before her.. They then raised 
the lid from the basin which was held by two of them. A 
third poured water over the Queen’s hands, who before 
washing her 'hands drew off a ring and handed it to the 
above-named Lord Chamberlain. After washing her hands 
she again drew on the ring. She then took an Earl’s son 
by his cloak and retired with him to a bow-window. He 
knelt down before her and had a long talk. When he had 
gone she seated herself on the floor on a cushion,.summoned 
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a young gentleman who likewise knelt before her and 
conversed. On his leaving she called a countess who, like 
the gentleman, knelt before her. 

Then a dance was begun. Men and women linked hands 
as in Germany. The men donned their hats or bonnets, 
although otherwise no one, however exalted his rank, may 
put on his hat in the Queen’s chamber, whether she be 
present or not. The dancers danced behind one another 
as in Germany, and all the dancers, ladies and gentlemen 
wore gloves. Though the dance at first sight seemed to be 
of German nature, it was no German dance, for they made 
a few steps forward and then back again. Finally they 
separated. The couples changed among one another, but 
at the right moment each dancer returned to his or her 
partner. While dancing they very often courtesied to one 
another and every time the men bowed before their lady 
partners they doffed their hats. Slender and beautiful 
were the women who took part in this dance and magnificently 
robed. This dance 1 was danced only by the most eminent 
who were no longer very young. But when it was over the 
young men laid aside their rapiers and cloaks, and clad 
in doublet and hose invited the ladies to dance. They 
danced the galliard 2 and the Queen meanwhile conversed 
with those who had danced. The dancing over, the Queen 
waved her hand to those present and retired to her chamber. 
I also left then, embarked in my little boat and returned 
to London. But as long as the dancing lasted she sum¬ 
moned young and old and spoke continuously. All of them, 
as already mentioned, knelt before her. She chatted and 
jested most amiably with them, and pointing with her finger 
at the face of one Master or Captain Rail, 3 told him that there 
was smut on it. She also offered to wipe it off with her 
handkerchief, but he anticipating her removed it himself. 
They say that she now loves him beyond all others, and 

1 This seems to have been the Pavanne, originally a Spanish 
dance, a favourite dance in the days of Elizabeth. 

2 The Galliard (Gagliardo) was one of the dances of the sixteenth 
century much favoured in Court and noble circles. 

3 Raleigh. 


this one may easily credit, for but a year ago he could 
scarcely keep one servant, whereas now owing to her 
bounty he can afford to keep five hundred. 

In the year 1585 on the 2nd of March the Queen had one 
of her doctors-at-law executed, because he had sought 
after her life. Things happened in this way. This doctor 
had in days past studied in Italy, and betaken himself to 
Rome, where he had consorted with the Cardinals, for whom 
he spied. Finally he declared that were it the Pope’s 
pleasure he would murder the Queen, she not being of 
the papal creed. This did not displease the Pope, who 
promised him heaven, should he do the deed. Thereupon 
the doctor, whose name was William Parry, 1 repaired to 
England, and being a learned man entered into the service 
of the Queen. Although he had already once forfeited his 
life for some misdeed and was about to be executed, the 
Queen pardoned him, took him to her Court and assigned 
him a yearly income of five hundred pounds. A pound 
is five rix dollars and the Queen meant well by him. But 
he was ever on the watch for an opportunity to slay her. 
At last he confided in another who promised to render 
assistance in the perpetration of the deed. One day they 
agreed to carry out their plan, and the said doctor went 

1 William Parry, executed 1585. Was at first in the service of 
the Queen ; then undertook journeys on the Continent, and in 
Italy associated with the English Catholic emigres in order to keep 
Burleigh informed of their doings. After an absence of many years 
he in 1580 returned to England, which debts had compelled him to 
leave. In the same year he was sentenced to death for various 
crimes, but was pardoned. In Italy he had secretly gone over to 
Catholicism. In 1582 he again left England, again under the pre¬ 
text of spying upon the English Catholics, but was in reality fur¬ 
thering their cause. He fell into the hands of Jesuits and under 
the influence of Allen’s writings. In Paris he met Morgan and Paget, 
who sent him to England. There he disclosed a pretended plot for 
the liberation of Mary Stuart and the assassination of Elizabeth. 
In 1584 he became a member of Parliament, and opposed the Bill 
which was aimed against Jesuits, seminary priests and the like. 
Six weeks later he was arrested for complotting against the Queen’s 
life, was excluded from Parliament, and executed on Tower Hill 
on 2nd March 1585. 
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into the ch am ber of the Queen where she was quite alone. 
He had concealed a knife in his sleeve with which to stab 
the Queen. She, on seeing him, said : “ Doctor, do you 
know what I dreamt last night ? ” On his saying “No,” 
she added, “ I dreamt that I had been bled and lost much 
blood.” The doctor was terrified, thinking that she was 
aware of his purpose. He swooned, but the Queen restored 
him to consciousness, believing that the dream had scared 
him because of his loyal affection for her. She was then 
more favourably disposed to him than ever before. He 
now coming to his accomplice, relates what had passed 
and begs him to try to accomplish the deed, which the other 
consents to do and goes into the Queen’s chamber. But as 
soon as he sees the Queen, he is seized with terror, sinks 
upon his knee, implores clemency and divulges the whole. 
Thereupon the doctor is cast into prison. Papal letters 
are found on his person and he must perforce confess his 
guilt. He remains some days in prison, is then at the ap¬ 
pointed hour removed from the Tower, dragged through 
the city to the place of execution in Westminster, strung 
up on the gibbet, immediately cut down and quartered. 
Hanging in this country is always performed in this way. 
A short time before, eighteen persons, amongst them two 
women and two young lads, were simultaneously bound 
to the gallows. They stood upon carts and chatted together ; 
the carts were driven off and they were left hanging. Their 
bodies were not left on the gallows, but as soon as death 
had set in, were taken down and buried. Their friends 
went up to the gallows tugged at their legs and struck 
them over the breasts in order to hasten their death. The 
doctor’s head was impaled upon the gate of the bridge, where 
were also impaled some thirty heads of gentlemen and 
nobles who had plotted against the Queen’s life. When 
she learned of the doctor’s evil plot, she walked out into 
the garden and wept, saying she would fain know why so 
many people sought her life. She tore her breast and said 
she was defenceless and unarmed, a miserable woman, and 
trusted in the Lord God to have compassion on her. 

On the 6th of March I saw here in London a woman 
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but six thumbs long. Her legs were marvellously short, 
being but a span in length. Her paces were no longer than 
those of a cock. She was fifty-three years old and is a 
native of Dam in Flanders. On the 13th I saw a boy whose 
head was speckled red and black like a pig’s. On the 20th 
of April here in London the Earl of Arrendel, 1 the son of 
the Duke of Nortfech, who as already related took part 
in the tourney, was apprehended and imprisoned in the 
Tower. I saw him being led thither. The reason was that 
he grieved too much at his father’s death. He had secretly 
converted all he could into ready money and wished to 
flee, as no one may leave the country without the Queen’s 
express sanction. Yearning to avenge his father’s death, 
he intended to repair to the Duke of Gewise, 2 who has rallied 
round him a troop of men-at-arms. His brother had already 
gone over to France with all the money. With the object 
of joining his brother he dressed himself in shabby raiment, 
procured himself, maybe, a false passport and went on board 
a ship. But he was recognised by one of those who search 
the ships and the matter was reported to the Queen. She 
had him brought up to London, and I greatly fear that he 
will be ill-requited for his pains. The Queen’s ships with 
which she so mightily guards the country were lying before 
the town. This town was set on fire and it was averred 
that this Earl had instigated the crime. He had calculated 
upon the sailors leaving their ships to go to the aid of the 
townsfolk on the outbreak of the conflagration and for this 
eventuality had held in readiness people who should then 
set fire to and burn the ships. The Earl would then have 
attempted to conquer the country with soldiers from France, 
for then the great ships would have been unable to offer 
any resistance. 

There is in England a black horn substance. When warmed 
and held against a piece of wood, it lifts the wood. They 
make rings of it. This horn is called jet. 

Otherwise there are not many curious things to be seen 

1 Philip, Earl of Arundel, Thomas Duke of Norfolk’s eldest son, 
* 557 ~* 595 - 

2 Due Henri de Guise. 
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in this country; but it is a very fertile land, in which are 
grown all kinds of grain, but no wine. There are many 
sheep, kine and other cattle. The inhabitants, burghers 
and yeomen are all wealthy, to say nothing of the gentry and 
nobility. They all, high or low, display great ostentation. 
The landed estates of the nobles cannot become smaller, 
because the eldest son always inherits the whole. The other 
sons enter the public service or live by robbery or plunder. 
The same system obtains in Scotland. They have the finest 
tin mines in all Europe. The gentry and nobility here have 
more retainers than I have seen in any other country in all 
my life. A simple nobleman will keep at least twenty 
domestics, but not so many horses as in Germany. When 
the master rides on horseback all the servants go afoot. 
The climate in this country is very mild; not too hot in 
summer, and in winter the cold is tolerable, very much like 
in France. The nobles and yeomen willingly intermarry 
and so do the burghers and nobility according to their wealth 
and rank. Many a yeoman here keeps greater state and 
a more opulent table than the nobles in Germany. He 
must be an unskilled farmer who does not possess gilt silver 
salt-cellars, silver cups and spoons. 

Though it had been my wish to go from here to France, 
where men-at-arms are being levied, I received at holy 
Eastertide a letter informing me that the money which 
I had arranged should be sent to me in England had not 
been paid in. Having no money for my keep I was there¬ 
fore forced to travel home. I struck a bargain with a Ham¬ 
burg skipper and in God’s name sailed down the Thames from 
London on the 23rd of April at six o’clock in the evening, 
our course being the same as that by which I had come 
up to London the first time. I journeyed twenty-one miles 
to Gravesend, whither the Hamburg ship had gone the day 
before. At eleven at night I reached Gravesend, where I 
passed the night at an inn. 

On the 24th I went on board the ship, because the skipper 
desired to put to sea. But all ships are searched here 
before they set sail, and there being with me a Moor whom 
I desired to take home and for whom I had no passport. 
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the man who searched the ship gave the skipper strict 
injunctions not to give him a passage. I, therefore, went 
ashore again for the purpose of procuring a passport in Lon¬ 
don. But on my host in London going with me to the two 
mayors and the High Constable, I succeeded in obtaining 
permission to take the Moor along with me. I at once 
hired a boat for four shillings or one thaler and went down 
the Thames to catch the Hamburg ship ; but when I had got 
twenty miles beyond Gravesend, an English ship informed 
me that the Hamburg ship was already out at sea. I there¬ 
fore had to return these twenty miles to Gravesend, and 
thus passed the night, which was cold, going up and down 
the river, and did not arrive at Gravesend until daybreak 
of the 25th. Here on either side of the river is a fort, each 
of which can bombard the other. I remained there till the 
28th of April waiting for ships and a good wind. Then I 
again made a bargain with a Hamburg ship to take me and 
the Moor to Hamburg for two angels. I bought some victuals, 
embarked the same evening and passed the night on board. 
On the 29th at nine o’clock we set sail. At noon we cast 
anchor, it being dangerous to sail past the hidden sandbanks. 
A storm however broke out and the anchor snapped. We 
therefore continued till nightfall, then cast another anchor 
and waited for the morrow. But we were still in England. 
On the 30th we again sailed with a south-west wind and at 
noon were come so far that we had left England behind us 
and reached the open sea. On the 4th May we arrived at 
Hamburg, and on the 13th I reached my home unscathed. 
To God be all thanks and praise ! ! May the Lord preserve 
me now and for evermore ! 
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It came to pass that on the ioth of July 1592 Count 
Frederick of Wiirttemberg and Mompelgard set out with 
a considerable retinue from Mompelgard, better known by 
its French name of Montbeliard, for the purpose of making 
a long and important journey. The town of Mompelgard 
had by a marriage become part of the possessions of the 
House of Wiirttemberg late in the fourteenth century, and 
since that time the younger sons of the House of Wurttem- 
berg had ruled in the town. The aforesaid Count Frederick, 
who but a year later was to rule over Wiirttemberg as 
Duke Frederick I, was born at Hochburg in Alsace as the 
son of Count George of Wiirttemberg and Countess Barbara, 
daughter of the Landgrave Philip of Hesse. Since the year 
1581 he had held sway over the County of Mompelgard 
and some Burgundian and Alsatian domains belonging 
thereto. 

Frederick being a near neighbour of France, the scene 
of religious turmoil, could not but, as a fervent Protestant, 
go to the succour of his hard-pressed brothers in the faith, 
but this partisanship brought disaster upon him and his 
country. The Guises, who were far more God’s scourges 
than God’s champions, raided the land, and at the beginning 
of 1588 Frederick’s once flourishing county resembled 
a heap of ruins; for the mercenaries of the proud 
French lords made barbarous havoc throughout the land. 
Frederick, however, was a prince who did not take much 
to heart the misfortunes of his land and of his subjects. 
He was one of those fathers to a country, who, them¬ 
selves leading a life of great splendour, rise superior to 
the earthly sufferings of others. He was a zealous builder 
and besides was easily induced to engage in speculations, 
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most of which went wrong. But for the pecuniary neediness 
of princes and other personages great and small, there 
was at that time one infallible remedy, the alchemist’s 
laboratory. There Fortune beckoned and promised help; 
there in the crucible grew the gold which compensated for 
all losses of money and lands. If one once succeeded in 
making the great coup, he might blithely ask : What does 
this world cost ? The ruler of Mompelgard was also a 
devout alchemist, and, perhaps, had had some success in 
his experiments, as for that journey which we saw him 
begin on the ioth July 1592 money was certainly needful. 
As becomes such a great personage, he is attended by 
numerous trusty subjects, among whom must needs be 
some cavaliers of the court, a secretary, a physician, a 
court-barber, lackeys, a tailor and other indispensable 
persons. Frederick, to be sure, requires a respectable 
following, for he is journeying to a magnificent royal court, 
to the Court of Queen Elizabeth of England. It is, unfor¬ 
tunately, not possible to depict all the perils and hardships 
of this princely journey. It must suffice when we say that 
the journey to Emden lasted from the 13th July till the 
7th August. At Emden the German Count embarked on 
board the good ship “ Fortuna ” and sailed for Dover. 
In between there had been evil adventures with robbers, 
who had been presumptuous enough to demand of the 
travellers, not their rank, but their money and other 
valuables. Count Frederick and his people were often in 
danger of being plundered by footpads, nay, even of being 
killed. 

The voyage from Emden to Dover was also a severe trial. 
A great storm threatens to overwhelm the “ Fortuna,” 
and with one exception all the passengers suffer from the 
evil consequences of a rough passage. Only one did sea¬ 
sickness not claim as a victim. The stomach of the Count 
was proof against all weathers, and true greatness of soul 
best evinces itself in times of tribulation and peril. As 
billow after billow swept over the ship, drenching all on 
board. Count Frederick found time to jest and dubbed this 
disagreeable adventure a bathing-cruise. Under this title, 
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too, the Secretary to the Count, the wise and learned Herr 
Jacob Ratgeb, has described this voyage, and the Professor 
of Poesy and History at the University of Tubingen, Herr 
Erhard Cellius, has in a very voluminous but entertaining 
book, published at Tubingen in 1604, given an account of 
Frederick’s journey to England, and of a later journey of 
his Lord and Master to Italy, based on descriptions given 
by the travelling companions of his ducal Grace. From 
this work we learn that with God’s blessing Count Frederick 
and his retinue arrived safe and sound at Dover on the nth 
August, that is to say, thirty-two days after their departure 
from Mompelgard, and at Reading on the 17th August 
appeared for the first time before the presence of Lady 
Elizabeth, Queen of England. 

The book of the learned Cellius preserves silence on 
what was said at this audience; but Secretary Ratgeb 
does not fail to declare with emphasis that " the Queen 
despite her age, can in grace and beauty vie with a maiden 
of sixteen years.” The German travellers felt quite at 
their ease in England, and also saw a great deal. They 
were shown the royal castles, and at Windsor a stag-hunt 
was arranged in honour of the ruler of Mompelgard. His 
Grace was devoted to the Muses and therefore took a keen 
interest in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The country-seats of some of the great English Lords 
are also visited, and the book above-mentioned gives minute 
descriptions of all the splendour and pomp they there 
beheld. 

Queen Elizabeth received the German Prince a second 
time, but on what passed at the second interview the 
chronicler of the journey is again silent. From events in 
the later life of Frederick I, it may however be inferred 
that some word of the Queen’s must have aroused hopes 
in the ambitious mind of this prince ; if she did not indeed 
actually give a promise which she had no intention to keep. 

For from then on all Frederick’s thought and wishes are 
filled with one single burning desire, one unappeasable 
great longing. Waking or slumbering, he sees before him 
the blue ribbon of the Order of the Garter, which, so he 
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avers, the Queen had conferred upon him when he visited 
her in England. How strong and powerful this longing 
was, how it became an obsession with him, and how cruelly 
Elizabeth withheld from him this honour, remains yet to 
be told. 

Scarce a year after the bathing-cruise Frederick succeeded 
his good-natured cousin, Duke Louis, on the ducal throne 
of Wiirttemberg, He ruled with a firm hand. He removed 
most of the old councillors, and ably seconded by his Chan¬ 
cellor Enzlin, formerly Professor of Jurisprudence in Heidel¬ 
berg, sought to enlarge his territories and to augment his 
sovereign power. This chancellor Enzlin was a supple, 
unscrupulous and covetous man, who in looking after his 
master’s interests never forgot his own, and who after the 
death of Frederick I met his deserts at the hands of 
the common hangman. Frederick I as Duke of Wurttem- 
berg accomplished nothing great. With the Emperor 
Rudolph II, who, as is well known, was also a zealous gold- 
maker, he in the year 1599 concluded the treaty of Prague, 
by which the Emperor against payment of four hundred 
thousand gulden relinquished his claims to Wiirttemberg 
for so long as there were male heirs of the House of Wiirttem- 
berg. Frederick did much to foster trade, handicrafts, 
mining, art and science in his land, which he was always 
resolute to expand. But the Black Art held him tight in 
its clutches and the flames of the mysterious furnace burnt 
many a hole in the Duke’s pockets. All the money that 
could be squeezed out of his patient subjects was ever too 
little, and so at last the Estates of Wiirttemberg, his loving 
and trusty subjects, were compelled to take over the debts 
of their Duke to the amount of one million gulden, in return 
for which his Ducal Highness deigned to grant them certain 
liberties and privileges. If Duke Frederick is lauded as 
an energetic, indefatigable, high-minded prince, justice 
also demands that we should not be oblivious to his egotism, 
his obstinacy, his fatal ostentation and extravagance. 

But fifteen years did Frederick rule over his land. He 
died on the 29th January 1608. His marriage with the 
Princess Sybilla of Anhalt, daughter of Prince Joachim 
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Ernest of Anhalt, is said to have been an unhappy one. 
He left issue nine princes and six princesses. 

There is not much more to be said about the life of Duke 
Frederick of Wiirttemberg and Teck, one of the ancestors of 
Her Majesty Queen Mary. He was an ardent Protestant 
and always endeavoured to stem the rising tide of Catholicism 
which in his reign had set in with renewed force. His 
religious zeal was perhaps the reason of his journey to 
England to the most powerful of the sovereigns who adhered 
to the new creed, and perhaps it was not vanity alone that 
prevented him from overcoming his longing for the Order of 
the Garter. It is quite conceivable that Frederick wished 
as a Knight of the Garter to give the Catholic Emperor a 
clear and convincing proof of his conversion. 

The question whether the Queen conferred the Garter 
upon her visitor in the year 1592, or only promised to do 
so, or did neither, will never be cleared up. Certain it is 
that Duke Frederick was firmly persuaded that the Queen 
had adopted him into the Chapter of the Order, and that 
he day after day waited for the letter bringing him the 
glad tidings. But year after year sped by; the Count 
of Mompelgard had long since become Duke of Wiirttemberg 
and yet there was no sign from London. So Frederick, a 
Tantalus upon his ducal throne, resolved to remind the 
Queen of her plighted word and through his own envoy 
to beg Elizabeth to fulfil her promise. Twice before had 
Duke Frederick reminded the Queen of her promise, before 
he sent that nobleman to London whose report, written 
in the purest Suabian dialect, has been copied from the manu¬ 
script which lies in the erstwhile private Royal Wiirttem- 
berg State Archives and is now presented to the reader. 

A much-travelled, experienced, reliable and learned man 
was chosen by the Duke to be the leader of this embassy. 
Herr Johann Jacob Breuning von Buchenbach had spent 
more than six years of his fife in travelling. For three years 
he studied the French language in France, from where he 
also paid England a visit. In the year 1578 Breuning von 
Buchenbach went to Italy. “ Out of pure curiosity and 
the desire to get to know remote countries and their in- 
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habitants, life, religion, manners and customs ; not less so 
on account of the great affection and yearning that I have 
(without any superstition) for the Holy Land,” Breuning 
then undertakes a journey extending over Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria and Palestine. A very detailed and 
voluminous description of this journey, prodigally inter¬ 
spersed with learned quotations and richly illustrated, was 
published in 1612 by Johann Carolus in Strassburg. 

On this faithful and learned linguist devolved now the 
difficult task of reminding a queen of an unredeemed royal 
pledge. How stout-heartedly the supple envoy performed 
his task and how difficult his mission, he will himself relate. 
Again we hear Elizabeth speak, and again she displays 
all those qualities of mind which, taken singly, would never 
have furnished a great personage, but collectively made of 
this woman a figure which can scarcely find its parallel 
in history, and is, at any rate, greater than that of Catherine 
who has long borne the name of The Great. 

The report of Breuning von Buchenbach to his ducal 
master is so remarkable, lively, rich in details, and certainly 
so veracious that we must leave him to speak for himself. 
In vain were all his efforts and he had to return home with 
his purpose unaccomplished. His want of success in no way 
diminished the esteem in which he was held by his master, 
for in the years 1595 till 1597 he was entrusted with the 
responsible office of High Steward to the heir-apparent, 
John Frederick, who at the time was a student at the 
University of Tubingen. 

The Suabians, as the Wurttembergians are called in the 
German vernacular, are credited with cunning and tenacity. 
In the matter of tenacity Duke Frederick was a good, 
thoroughgoing Suabian. If one envoy had no success, 
luck might be in store for another. 

Breuning von Buchenbach was attended on his English 
journey by a courtier named Benjamin Bouwinghausen 
von Wallmerode, who was likewise one of the Duke’s most 
intimate councillors. Bouwinghausen was sent to England 
in the year 1598 in order to entreat “ the royal cousin and 
relation fervently, warmly and wholeheartedly ” to be at 


length pleased to still the Duke of Wurttemberg’s hunger 
for the Order of the Garter. Again in vain. And yet the 
Queen had on the previous occasion, in the year 1592, 
spoken so graciously and kindly on the matter of the Order 
of the Garter, that Frederick was quite sure that he had 
attained his end, and relied so confidently upon the word 
of a queen that in the year 1593 he had coins struck, bear¬ 
ing his arms surrounded by the motto and the chain Garterii 
Equestris Ordinis Illustrissimi, He would not, he could 
not, doubt the word of a queen; but, willy-nilly, he learnt 
by experience that even the word of a queen is as thistle¬ 
down in the breeze, if this queen so will. 

Elizabeth was laid to rest with her fathers in Westminster 
Abbey, and James I became the first King of Great Britain 
and Ireland. To felicitate him Duke Frederick again sent 
an embassy to London, and after eleven bitter years of 
waiting and hoping, his wish was at last fulfilled. 

A special royal embassy brought the Garter to Stuttgart, 
and amid great pomp and ceremony, which, to be sure, 
did not better Frederick’s bad finances, the Duke was made 
a Knight of the Garter. Two books describe the joyful 
event. Of these one has again as author the learned 
Cellius, Professor of Poesy and History, and is entitled: 
Eques Auratus Anglo-Wirtenbergicus, etc., Tubingen, 1603. 
The other is: Assum, Panegyrici tres Anglo-Wirtenbergici, 
etc., Tubingen, 1604. 

This event has further been faithfully recorded by 
Christian Friedrich Sattler, Ducal Wiirttembergian Privy 
Archivist, in his many-volumed History of the Duchy of 
Wurttemberg, from which work we have gleaned the 
following: 

The Order, the King’s letter and the Roll of the Order 
were brought by Baron Spencer attended by the Pursuivant 
of the Order. On the 6th of November 1603, the Counts, 
Knights and Councillors of the Duke assembled at his 
castle in Stuttgart in the so-called Knights’ Hall. There, 
too, appeared the royal envoy, who read aloud the decree 
of His British Majesty, and then robed the Duke in the 
apparel of the Order. Then the entire assembly repaired 
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to the church, where during divine service the new knight 
was invested with the chain of the Order and the Garter. 
After a sermon by the Dean, Magister Johannes Magius, 
on Psalm 68, verse 13, they left the church and sat down 
to a banquet. 

In the Knights’ Hall five tables were laid. Firstly a 
table for the King. On this table stood thirty courses, and 
“ also the cheese must be very magnificent. The Parmesan 
cheese must be grated and sugared and no other may be 
placed on the King’s table,” and then further “ the English¬ 
men themselves will carve and serve up at the King’s table.” 
On the second table for the royal envoy stood twenty-five 
courses, on the third table for the English Knight stood 
likewise twenty-five courses. By the English Knight is, 
of course, meant the Duke, who in the pride of his new 
dignity dined alone at one table. On the fourth table for 
the royal pursuivant stood twenty courses and some orna¬ 
mented pasties. At the fifth table the ducal family dined. 

If any one of the Duke’s guests deserved a large portion 
of grated and sugared Parmesan, it was certainly the 
faithful Breuning von Buchenbach, who was yet in the 
land of the living when his master had at length reached 
the goal of his wishes. It had certainly not been his fault 
that the Queen was so sparing with her favours. How 
indefatigably and conscientiously the Suabian nobleman 
had sought to fulfil his mission is patent in every word of 
his report. His had been no easy task in London, where, 
to make matters worse, a swindler was going about, who, 
with the aid of forged letters of Duke Frederick, was 
endeavouring to export free of duty a large quantity of 
English cloth, and by his practices had gravely compromised 
the Duke’s name. ‘ ‘ The practices of this rogue have robbed 
me of my sleep,” plaintively says Breuning von Buchen¬ 
bach, who in the foreign land showed himself worthy to 
have served nobler aims than the vanity of his master. 
Right gallantly did Breuning von Buchenbach fight in a 
forlorn cause, and most manfully did he defend his master’s 
prestige at the English Court. How conscientiously does 
he set about buying for his Duke a carriage and horses and 


all kinds of trifles, amongst them twelve pair of silk stockings, 
which at that time are reckoned as articles of rare value. 
Of slights and insults the loyal soul has his full share, and 
must even pocket the affront, when a German with the 
petty soul of a tradesman refuses him, the aristocrat, a 
small loan because “ money lent to a Gertnan prince is 
money thrown away.” 

He does not brag when he assures the Duke that he has 
been unremitting in service and assiduous in diligence; 
but he is thwarted as so many thousands have been thwarted, 
by a woman’s will. 



DUKE TANTALUS 

1595 

My most submissive narration of all that happened from 
the day on which I was graciously dispatched to England 
by the Court till my return, and of all that I have with the 
utmost sedulousness accomplished. 

Your Most Serene Highness, Gracious Sir ! 

Having been dispatched at Kirchheim and Teck by 
Your Grace on the 2nd March of the past year 1595, with 
instructions and credentials and other letters to Her Royal 
Majesty of England, I have, true to the trust reposed in me 
by Your Grace, to the best of my ability and with all 
diligence urged forward the embassage with which I was 
charged. I humbly beseech Your Grace to learn from my 
most submissive report the beginning, middle and end of 
my mission. . . . 

[Here follows an account of Herr Breuning von Buchen- 
bach’s journey through Germany, consisting chiefly of a 
record of dates of arrival at and departure from each place.] 

Sunday the 23rd and Monday the 24th we spent in 
Flushing waiting for a good wind, and for the same cause 
we were also detained till the evening of Tuesday the 25th. 
Sir P. Sidney, 1 Governor of Flushing, was not there, being 
on his estates in England. 

On the evening of the 25th March we again embarked 
and started at nine o’clock. We had a north-east wind 
in our favour and sailed the whole night. 

1 Sir Philip Sidney, Leicester’s nephew, one of the most eminent 
poets of the English Renaissance, who in England was the beau 
ideal of a soldier and sage. Fell in the Battle of Zutphen. 
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On the 26th we were betimes in English waters. At five 
o’clock in the afternoon we reached the port of Gravesend, 
so that we had covered the distance of sixty miles in twenty 
hours, thus averaging a speed of three miles an hour. 

On the 27th we sailed up the Thames to London, a stretch 
of twenty English or four German miles, and put up at the 
White Bear. 

On the 28th, a Friday, we moved from the ordinary to 
an inn kept by a Frenchman Breard, where we made 
arrangements for our board. 

We stayed in London some days without making our¬ 
selves known. The reason was the following. On our 
journey through the Netherlands, we had donned modest 
garb because of some villages of evil repute through which 
we had to pass. Before having ourselves announced to 
Her Royal Majesty, we had necessarily and for the sake of 
decorum to dress becomingly. In the meantime I made 
inquiries and obtained all information possible concerning 
the persons with whom I should have to deal and who might 
be helpful to me in urging the suit. I wished to hand over 
the writings of Your Princely Grace at the proper time, and 
also to present myself to all those mentioned in my instruc¬ 
tions. At first I heard that M. de Beauvais, the Envoy of 
the King of France, had departed from here for France a 
month previously. So it came about that this time I 
could benefit neither by his counsels nor by his aid and 
furtherance. M. de la Fontaine, the Minister, has no 
access to the Queen, although he enjoys the friendship of 
many of the grandees with whom he could effect much as 
an intermediary. Nor was his zeal lacking in this matter 
and countless are the letters which have passed between 
him and me; as shall be reported later. Sir E. Stafford 1 
has now but little or no influence at Court, so that not 

1 Sir Edward Stafford, 1552-1605. Diplomatist. Was from 
1 585 ~ i 59 ° English ambassador to France. His reports of that 
period are one of the most important sources for the diplomatic 
history of the time. On the Day of the Barricades (12th May 1588) 
he was in great peril in Paris, but refused all protection from the 
Guises because he “ represented Her Majesty of England.” 
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much can be hoped for of him. He has besides been ill 
almost all the time and has not come to Court. Sir P. 
Sidney the Governor of Flushing and Mylord Cobham did 
not arrive in London much before St. George’s Day, having 
been on their estates in the country. I was therefore unable 
to speak to either of them earlier. The gentlemen, how¬ 
ever, at the English Court who are of the most consequence 
and through whose hands all matters must pass, and to 
whom all foreign envoys have to apply, are the Earl of 
Essex, 1 Grand Master of the Horse (who is at present 
deemed to be the Queen’s sole favourite), and Lord Burleigh, 
Lord Treasurer of England. This old gentleman can 
effect much with Her Majesty. She does nothing or little 
without him, for he is so to say, the Queen’s Code of Laws. 
Having thus learned all this without making myself known, 
I, on the ist April, after donning suitable habiliments, 
had myself presented to the Earl of Essex. I did this the 
more speedily because of a pretended Wiirttembergian 
envoy here present of the name of Stamler, of whom more 
particularly later. The Earl gave me an appointment at 
his mansion in the city on the 2nd day of April at nine in 
the forenoon, although he usually dwells at Court. I was 
received by him most cordially, delivered to him the writings 
of Your Princely Grace and addressed him in the following 
manner: 

{Latin) Illustrious Earl, Gracious Sir! I have been 

1 Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, 1567-1601. Distin¬ 
guished himself highly in Drake’s Spanish Expedition. Married 
Philip Sidney’s widow. Employed on various diplomatic missions. 
Discovered Dr. Lopez’ plot to poison Elizabeth. In 1597 he took 
part in Raleigh’s unhappy expedition against Spain. After a short 
period of disgrace he became Earl Marshal. In 1599 was Governor- 
General of Ireland, where he at first fought successfully but later 
unfortunately against the rebels. Realizing the insufficiency of the 
means placed at his disposal by the Queen, he arbitrarily concluded 
an armistice and returned unexpectedly to London, where the Queen 
caused him to be arrested. He was acquitted, but now began to 
intrigue against the Queen. All the malcontents rallied round him 
and he hatched a great conspiracy. He was thrown into prison and 
condemned to death by a court of peers. On the 24th February 
1601 he was executed. 
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sent here by the most august Prince and Lord, Frederick, 
Duke of Wiirttemberg and Teck, Count of Mompelgard, 
my most gracious Master, to the most exalted and puissant 
Queen of England, France and Ireland, our most benign 
Mistress, in matters of which I shall in the name of my most 
gracious sovereign submissively give an explanation in the 
credentials furnished me for Her Majesty. I could desire 
nothing more important than to be permitted to have a 
meeting with Your Excellency, both because I am charged 
to do so and because I most particularly wish to see him 
who is renowned not only in England but also in Germany 
as the well-wisher, protector and patron of all foreigners 
and especially those of the German nation. Conformably 
to the purport of the charge imposed upon me I lay before 
Your Excellency my august master’s letter and am instructed 
above all to convey to Your Excellency the most friendly 
and officious greetings of His Highness. I am charged 
in the name of my august master to solicit from Your 
Excellency a reciprocation of these sentiments and proofs 
thereof. Your Excellency has hitherto distinguished His 
Highness with such sentiments. My august master hopes 
that Your Excellency (who count for so much with Her 
Royal Majesty) will aid my august master with your 
endeavours, counsel and support. May it please Your 
Excellency earnestly to assist His Highness to obtain the 
royal boon which has already been promised, often craved, 
and is so ardently longed for by His Highness. His High¬ 
ness makes no doubt that Your Excellency will readily 
deign to plead his cause with Her August Majesty. To 
this end I humbly request Your Excellency to procure for 
me a personal audience of Her Most Gracious Majesty, that 
I may by word of mouth humbly deliver to Her Majesty 
the message enjoined upon me. In recognition of the 
benefaction conferred, my august Prince and Master will 
remain gratefully obliged, and always and in every way be 
at the command of Your Excellency. I, too, for this act 
of grace will ever place my most humble services at the 
disposal of Your Excellency.” 

To which he replied that he was most humbly grateful 


to Your Grace for the condescension shown in holding him 
in remembrance and writing to him. He rejoiced that Your 
Highness had not forgotten England, entertained such affec¬ 
tion for the land, and caused it to be visited by your envoys. 
The Earl bade me welcome in the fashion of his country 
and most kindly offered to procure me an audience of Her 
Majesty as speedily as possible. The Earl went on to say 
that he felt it his bounden duty to serve Your Grace in this 
and other matters, and that, so far as he was concerned, 
he would not fail to prosecute the affair with the utmost 
sedulousness. The Earl then accompanied me to the 
house door and told off one of his secretaries, Mr. Arrigo 
Wotton, 1 to see me to my lodgings. 

Two days later I sent a message to M. de la Fontaine, 
requesting him to call upon me without punctilio, as we, 
deeming it more seemly to remain at home, were loth to 
stir much abroad before Her Majesty’s most gracious 
audience. M. de la Fontaine apprised me among other 
items of news that a letter to the Lord Treasurer would 
have been of great service and that its omission was a 
serious blunder. He stated bluntly that in his opinion 
this oversight would prove injurious and detrimental, and 
later events showed that he was right. As a means, how¬ 
ever, of obtaining in some measure the goodwill of the 
Lord Treasurer, he counselled me to repair to him imme¬ 
diately after my audience of the Queen, to convey to 
him the greetings of Your Grace, and to hand over to him 
as the doyen the letter addressed by Your Grace to the 
Knightly Order. The very next day the Lord Treasurer 
sent me word that he had been apprised of the arrival of 
a Wiirttembergian envoy and greatly desired that I should 
without fail present myself to him the next morning. At 
the advice of M. de la Fontaine I did so. I was most 
cordially received by the Lord Treasurer, who was laid up 
with the podagra. First of all I conveyed to him Your 
Grace’s greetings. I added the request that he would make 
it his care to further the affair of Your Grace who reposed 

1 Arrigo Wotton. Perhaps is here meant Anton Wotton, 1561- 
1626, English divine and theological writer. 
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peculiar confidence in him, and for the rest would make a 
point of acceding to any wish of his or of his family. He 
thereupon answered that he gratefully appreciated your 
Princely greetings, adding that thanks to the previous 
embassages to this country Your Grace was not only well 
known to, but also beloved by the Queen and the entire 
English nobility. He promised that, so far as it lay in 
his power, I should have an audience as soon as possible. 

The same afternoon the Earl of Essex sent me word through 
his aforementioned secretary Wotton, that Her Royal Majesty 
had graciously commanded that I should present myself at 
Court on the following day, namely Sunday the 6th April, 
whereafter Her Majesty would be graciously pleased to give 
me audience. Soon afterwards the Lord Treasurer sent 
word that I should repair to his apartment at Court, whence 
he would have me conducted into Her Majesty’s presence. 

I had, however, in the meantime learned that between 
the two aforesaid gentlemen the Earl of Essex and the 
Lord Treasurer there obtained great jealousy and no little 
envy; wherefore frequently what the one was at pains 
to promote, the other thwarted with all his might. I, 
therefore, knew not rightly what was to be done, especially 
as I had further heard that the Earl of Essex bore no 
grudge if the envoys presented themselves to the Lord 
Treasurer, whereas the latter did not brook application 
being made to any person but himself alone. To avoid 
incensing either the one or the other, I now wrote a short 
note to the Earl of Essex acquainting him with what had 
passed at the house of the Lord Treasurer and what he had 
proffered to me; and stated that having however been 
specially directed to him, the noble Earl, I was firmly 
resolved not to do anything without him, and begged him 
to advise me how to proceed. He thereupon, at two 
o’clock on the following day, sent his secretary Wotton with 
his coach and informed me that I should not neglect to go 
to the Lord Treasurer and to follow his counsel. The said 
secretary accompanied me thither. The Lord Treasurer I 
questioned me on many matters; on Your Grace’s age; | 

as to who Your Grace’s consort was ; the Princely children ; j 



the neighbouring Princes and the like. He jotted down 
all this and continued writing until General Norris, 1 who 
had but recently come from France and soon after was sent 
against the insurgents in Ireland, came with ten stately 
gentlemen who then led me into the Presence Chamber. 
There I was detained with all sorts of talk until the Lord 
Chamberlain came, received me, and led me into the Privy 
Chamber, where also all my followers were admitted. 
Both the Privy Chamber and the Presence Chamber were 
full of Mylords, Grandees, Earls, Lords, and of very grand 
Countesses and Ladies, who were all without exception 
beautiful. As soon as I descried Her Majesty I made my 
first courtesy. Thereupon Her Majesty with arms out¬ 
stretched came half-way up the room to meet me, where I 
with due reverence kissed her hand. Her Majesty then 
turned back and seated herself upon a chair under a canopy 
of cloth and gold. I was about to kneel before her, but 
Her Majesty would not suffer it. I then submissively 
addressed Her Majesty in words to the following effect, 
speaking in Italian; which language, I had been told, 
would sound sweetest to her ears. 

(Italian) August and Mighty Queen, Most Gracious 
Madam ! It having pleased Your Most Gracious Majesty 
to permit me to appear at this hour before Your Majesty 
and to suffer me to explain why the august Prince Frederick, 
Duke of Wurttemberg and Teck, Count von Mompelgard, 
has commissioned me to appear before Your Majesty, I 
would fain above all submissively thank Your Majesty 
for having thus graciously deigned to grant me an audience. 
I would now in all loyalty and submission beseech Your 
Majesty to hearken with the same goodness and native 
clemency, that I may be enabled to expound why my august 
Master has charged me to be here. May it please Your 
Majesty graciously to issue a fiat in harmony with your 
royal virtue which is celebrated throughout the world, but 
never adequately belauded, and with the benign royal 
promises already given by Your Royal Majesty to my 

1 Sir Edward Norris, Governor of Ostend, a tried leader of troops 
in the Netherlands. Died 1602. 
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august Sovereign. He lives in the firm hope that Your 
Majesty will accede to his request. My august Master with 
his loyal greetings also most gladly and readily proffers 
his most loyal services. His Highness desires nothing 
better than to be permitted to contribute to the weal of 
Your Majesty and to the success of all Your Majesty’s 
virtuous, glorious and Christian enterprises; beseeching 
God our Most High Lord, to grant Your Majesty a long 
life, a quiet, peaceful reign, that Your Majesty may be 
enabled to undertake and carry to a successful issue all those 
things which Your Majesty with the most laudable and 
truly royal virtues of the rarest quality, has devised and 
planned for the weal of Christendom and the common welfare. 
Your Majesty will doubtless recollect that His Highness has 
at various times most humbly besought and craved that 
he might be invested with the order and insignia of the 
Order of the Garter. May it please Your Majesty in the 
exercise of your royal clemency to make His Highness a 
participator in this exalted dignity, and to receive him into 
the number of the Knights of this most excellent and famous 
Order. The illustrious Prince feels himself called upon to 
make this request and prayer, because when His Highness 
three years ago personally sojourned in England, Your 
Majesty graciously gave my august Master the unalterable 
royal promise to confer this honour upon His Highness and 
to receive him into the company of this famous and most 
noble Order of Knighthood. Building upon the aforesaid 
gracious royal promise and in compliance with the humble 
prayer of the illustrious Prince, my Master, Your Majesty 
has, whenever His Highness has solicited this honour, 
given the benign and hope-inspiring answer that the confer¬ 
ment of this favour was near at hand. As His Highness 
doubts not a whit the words and promises of Your Majesty, 
he is sure that Your Majesty will never be untrue to your 
royal promises. And yet, for reasons unknown to His 
Highness, he sees his steadfast hopes ever deferred. As the 
time is now approaching when Your Majesty is wont to 
confer this illustrious and inestimable dignity, he is neither 
willing nor able to relax in his solicitations, and has again, 
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and on the whole for the third time, commissioned me to 
voice his prayer. I, therefore, in the name of His Highness, 
venture in all humility and submissiveness to lay the 
matter before Your Majesty, to call to mind Your Majesty’s 
benign and royal promise and most humbly to entreat 
that His Highness be not again fed with fair words, but 
rather that the matter through Your Majesty’s gracious 
and clement resolve this time find that solution for which 
His Highness has so long waited and that he so ardently 
craves. I am here solely as a suitor for the dignity and 
honour to which His Highness aspires through the attain¬ 
ment of this boon from Your Majesty. The expedition of 
this affair will contribute to strengthen and augment the 
praise and the glory of Your Majesty (if it be at all possible 
to enhance that glory), which has often filled the whole 
world and caused all the Princes of the earth to behold 
Your Majesty with awe; for Your Majesty has by your 
most rare virtues and most gracious deeds overcome the 
envious ; nay, more. Your Majesty is admired and regarded 
with amazement. Your Majesty is feared by all evildoers, 
but all good men love and honour you. Prominent among 
your virtues is the surety and certainty of your promises, 
which as yet have to no one been idly given. His Highness, 
therefore, hopes that Your Majesty will not let the matter 
rest at promises, especially when Your Majesty takes into 
consideration the honourable descent and the illustrious 
blood of His Highness’s ancestors, which do not render him 
less worthy of the intended honour than others. And even 
though His Highness has not yet accomplished aught in the 
service of Your Majesty wherewith to merit this grace and 
benefaction, he promises that he will avail himself of every 
opportunity to serve Your Majesty and the illustrious 
Order. He will not neglect to do all that is in his power, 
primarily towards Your Majesty and further towards the 
whole Order, both generally and particularly, to the con¬ 
tentment and good pleasure of Your Majesty. I conclude 
by commending his person to Your Majesty and with due 
solicitude and reverence most humbly entreat Your Majesty 
to make known your gracious resolve. 
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I then with due reverence delivered to Her Majesty the 
credentials of Your Grace. Her Majesty broke the seals 
and read and then replied:! That she had sufficiently 
understood and graciously noted the letter of Your Grace 
and also my oral petition. She thanked much for the 
friendly greeting, but for the rest would as soon as possible 
grant me another audience to impart to me her resolve. 
For the present it was Her Majesty's desire that I should 
deliver to her in writing what I had just set forth by 
word of mouth, for which there were special reasons. 

After I had humbly promised this I was graciously dis¬ 
missed. This time Her Majesty was dressed in a silver 
robe and adorned with magnificent gems and jewels beyond 
compare. On her head she wore a royal crown of pearls. 
On leaving I sought out the Earl of Essex in his apartment, 
as he, owing to illness, had not been present at the audience. 
I thanked him for having procured me the audience and 
begged him to use his interest in the affair. He promised 
to do so. General Norris and other nobles escorted me to 
the very coach. There I took my leave of them and drove 
off with Secretary Wotton to my lodgings. 

Two days later I, with the foreknowledge of the Earl 
of Essex and at the advice of M. de la Fontaine, repaired 
to the Lord High Treasurer, handed him the writing of 
Your Grace and addressed him as follows : 

(Latin) Eminent Baron, Sir! After the audience I 
have had of Her Royal Majesty, for obtaining me which 
I return Your Excellency my best thanks, I am instructed 
by His Highness to deliver to Your Excellency the accom¬ 
panying letter. Though addressed to the Order in general, 
it was primarily intended for delivery to Your Excellency 
before the other members of the exalted Order, because 
on the one hand His Highness esteems Your Excellency 
more highly than all the others, and above all, on the other 
hand, because His Highness is firmly confident that Your 
Excellency more than all others will promote his desire, 
the fulfilment of which has long been promised by Her 
Royal Majesty to the august Prince, to be made a Knight 
of the Order of the Garter. If by the aid of Your Excel¬ 


lency my august Sovereign shall obtain his end. His Highness 
promises that he in return will so conduct himself towards 
Your Excellency and your whole family and all those by 
whom you set store, that Your Excellency may perceive 
that His Highness is sensible of his indebtedness and obliga¬ 
tion to you on all occasions. 

He thereupon promised to do his best. But methought 
that he was not pleased that no special letter had been 
directed to him. For this as far as possible I tendered my 
best apologies and entreated him to be on the side of Your 
Grace. 

Although the tertian ague has laid hold of me these last 
few days, so that for a couple of days I have been unable 
to leave the house, I have yet not omitted to request M. 
de la Fontaine by letter to induce the Lord High Treasurer 
to advocate Your Grace’s cause to the best of his ability. 
For this reason he has frequently been to see me. I have 
also often sent Herr Bouwinghausen to him and scarce a 
day has passed without our exchanging letters. In further¬ 
ance of the cause and with the desire to please Your Grace, 
I lost no time in sending Herr Bouwinghausen to the Earl 
of Essex to hand him the petition with the request that he 
present it to Her Majesty. Everything that I deemed 
likely to promote our purpose has also been intimated to 
the Earl, who has shown himself most friendly and promised 
to do all he possibly could. 

The tenor of the petition is as follows : 

(Latin) August and most potent Queen, Gracious Lady ! 

It having graciously pleased Your August Majesty to 
give ear to the embassage of the devoted Prince and to 
require that his petition be submitted in writing, I here¬ 
with, in obedience to Your Majesty’s command most sub¬ 
missively and with all due reverence set forth in detail the 
aim and object of my embassy, of which the following is 
the sum and substance. 

The illustrious Prince conveys his most respectful and 
humble greetings to Your August Majesty, and likewise in all 
submission and veneration proffers his most loyal and 
constant services and engagements. His Highness further 
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desires nothing better than the supreme welfare of Your 
Majesty and the happiest issue to all of Your Majesty’s 
most laudable and Christian enterprises and designs. He 
wishes and supplicates God Almighty to vouchsafe unto 
Your Majesty a very long life and a long and happy reign, 
in which Your Majesty may govern the Christian State 
with accustomed virtue and royal wisdom and experience, 
to the hindrance and terror of evildoers and as a sanctuary 
and succour to the good. His Highness further doubts not 
that Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to recollect 
that when His Highness sojourned in this land, Your 
Majesty graciously, in all amity and royal magnanimity, 
did promise to receive His Highness into the number of 
the most illustrious Knights of the exalted and laudable 
Order of the Garter, and to confer this distinction upon 
His Highness as early as possible. His Highness has 
already through two envoys entreated Your Majesty that 
this most gracious promise might find the conclusion he 
so covets; and the most generous and indulgent answers 
accorded by Your Majesty to these two embassies have 
reawakened and strengthened his hopes. Though His 
Highness does not doubt that Your Majesty will remember 
your promise yet, despite his sure and certain hopes and 
expectations, this promised royal grace and boon has 
been so long deferred that he still lacks it. The reasons 
for this delay are unknown to His Highness. The time 
now being near when this most exalted dignity is wont to 
be solicited and conferred. His Highness once again dis¬ 
patches me to Your Majesty in order that I may most sub¬ 
missively bring to remembrance the promise so graciously 
given, and to entreat with all reverence that, in considera¬ 
tion of the illustrious and glorious House from which His 
Highness descends, the promise thus generously and spon¬ 
taneously given may at last find its fulfilment. May Your 
Majesty, whose constancy in keeping promises is com¬ 
mended by all as not the least of your immaculate virtues, 
now at last grant His Highness’s most submissive and 
reiterated request, by conferring upon him this royal 
favour which His Highness more for its honour and dignity 
than for other reasons so ardently desires. Though His 
Highness has as yet not merited this royal boon by any 
services rendered, he promises that whenever an opportunity 
may offer, his conduct more particularly towards Your 


Majesty shall be as loyal and devoted as possible, and 
towards the entire illustrious Order assiduous and seemly, 
so that Your Majesty shall in clemency and grace have 
all cause to be content. Finally, I lowly and humbly beg 
that Your Majesty in harmony with your most gracious 
royal promise and the firm and confident hope of His 
Highness may deign to accede to the humble petition of 
my illustrious sovereign and master. 

After Sir E. Stafford had with due respect received Your 
Grace’s writing, he averred that he held himself in too little 
account and unworthy to be the recipient of a letter from 
Your Grace. He promised to leave nothing undone and 
to use his utmost endeavours, although he, because of his 
malady, could not come to Court and could also effect but 
little there. Being intent on executing Your Grace’s com¬ 
mands in all points, and on bringing the matter to the issue 
desired, I in the meantime was at the greatest pains to 
get knowledge of a person in a lower station of life, who 
might have the ear of Her Majesty. I discovered one. He 
is jeweller to Her Majesty, a German from Lindau, and his 
name is Johannes Spielmann. Her Majesty bears this 
servant of hers goodwill and he is in favour with her. He 
is also esteemed by the gentlemen of rank, particularly 
by the Lord High Treasurer and Sir Robert Cecil, and 
enjoys their utmost confidence. I also contrived to have 
him visit me a few times while I lay ill of a fever. I thus 
had the opportunity of sounding him on many matters 
and gained useful knowledge. I have learned to know him 
as a trustworthy and honest man, and as he has free access 
to the Lord High Treasurer and to his son Sir Robert Cecil, 
Privy Councillor to Her Majesty, we engaged him to go 
to these gentlemen in order that we might the sooner 
gain them over to our side. He did so and reported so 
favourably on what he had accomplished that with each 
word my confidence in him grew. He reported that the 
Lord High Treasurer had shown himself eager to serve 
us in all ways, and, moreover, had bidden him, Spielmann, 
to inquire of me, ostensibly for himself alone so that none 
might learn who had given him the commission, how 
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Your Grace stood with the House of Austria. He should 
also endeavour to obtain from me the genealogy of Your 
Grace. Being of opinion that this could but promote the 
cause and in no way hinder or injure it, I drew up this 
genealogy as well as I could and so far as I knew it and 
handed it to Spielmann. It afforded not only the Lord 
High Treasurer great entertainment, but, coming together 
with my report into the hands of the Queen herself gave Her 
Majesty much pleasure. Of this I was later reliably in¬ 
formed. But as the genealogy may possibly contain too 
much or too little in one passage or another I most humbly 
crave Your Grace’s indulgence and beg that all its faults 
and shortcomings may be ascribed to the time and place 
in which it was drawn up. 

But when the time approached and I was assailed by 
all manner of doubts, I employed the last resource and 
promised M. de la Fontaine 400 Crowns, the aforesaid Spiel¬ 
mann 400 Crowns and the Secretary to the Earl of Essex 
a donative (for him one hundred Crowns would have 
sufficed) if the affair were brought to a successful issue. All 
of them, it is true, declined to accept this offer, and yet, I 
think, more from a sense of honour than because they were 
loth to accept it. It was also quite evident that they 
thereafter were more interested in the matter, and very 
zealously solicited and importuned all the gentlemen whose 
influence at Court might avail. Spielmann in particular 
plied the Lord High Treasurer and his son; the Secretary 
his master the Earl of Essex, and M. de la Fontaine the 
Earl of Essex and besides, through Lord Cobham’s son, the 
Lord High Treasurer, so that no stone was left unturned. 
But having learned that the son of the Lord High Treasurer 
would not look askance upon a present, I, employing as 
my channels Spielmann and M. de la Fontaine, who again 
communicated it to the son of Mylord Cobham, gave it 
to be understood, and yet not as though it originated from 
me but from the others, that a generous donative would 
not be lacking if Your Grace should obtain aught. As 
time was passing I, though unable to leave my lodgings, 
by no means neglected by dint of diligent continual writing 



to throw out hints, more particularly to the Earl of Essex. 
I also repeatedly sent Herr Bouwinghausen to him, who 
every time in a most friendly manner declared his willing¬ 
ness to be of service and promised his aid. For the sake 
of brevity I have not detailed these writings, for they were 
all of the same tenor and adduced the same reasons. 

Having further learned that all the gentlemen, and not 
least the Lord High Treasurer, were practically won over 
to our side, I could give credence to the intelligence that 
the only obstacle to my affair was that the Garter or insignia 
of the Order had not yet been despatched to the King of 
France and the King of Scotland, and that, therefore, it 
would this time be almost impossible to elect Your Grace 
or any other into the Order. 1 These tidings were imparted 
to me not only by M. de la Fontaine and Spielmann, for 
the matter formed a topic of discussion among the Knights 
of the Order; but the Earl of Essex himself and Sir E. 
Stafford intimated as much to me. I therefore deemed it 
necessary to dissipate such doubts before the advent of 
St. George’s Day, and accordingly, on the Saturday before 
Easter, wrote both to the Earl of Essex and to the Lord 
High Treasurer to the following effect. 

(Latin) Illustrious Earl, gracious Sir ! 

I hope I need entertain no doubt that Your Excellency 
has the business of my august Sovereign and Master at 
heart. Because of my impaired health I cannot appear 
before you, and still less durst I send to you my attache, 
lest Your Excellency should be withheld from more important 
matters. As, however, the time is approaching when it 
will be necessary to bring to completion the affair already 
initiated, I will not fail by this present letter to urge you 
to make my august Sovereign’s affair your care, so that 
His Highness may know that it is warmly supported by 
Your Excellency and that he will at last with your help 
find most estimable grace. A space of three years having 
already elapsed since he was promised this renowned Order 
by Her Royal Majesty, and His Highness having now for 

1 Marginal remark of Duke Frederick : “ Always the same old 
story.” 
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the third time with great zeal and at great cost dispatched 
an embassy to Her Royal Majesty to solicit the fulfilment 
of her promise, he most humbly entreats Her Majesty to 
permit no further delay, for the reasons with which Your 
Excellency is acquainted. This being so, may it please 
Your Excellency to remind Her Majesty of the aforesaid. 
It is for this that I beg in the name of my august Sovereign. 
If this is done, I do not doubt that Her Royal Majesty 
will now let performance follow upon her promise given so 
long ago. Though the reason why His Highness has 
hitherto been disappointed in his hopes may lie in the 
fact that other princes who have been elected into the 
Order have not yet received the insignia, we yet on the 
other hand hope that Her Majesty’s promise will render 
His Highness’s election unnecessary, and that Her Majesty 
will graciously consider the most humble suit of my august 
Sovereign. If the august Prince might at least attain 
election into this exalted Order and his adoption into the 
number of the most illustrious Knights of this Order, His 
Highness would realize that he has not in vain received the 
promise of Her Royal Majesty and all to no purpose have 
thus fervently and earnestly pressed for this distinction. 
With this we should be content, and in commending myself 
and my august Sovereign’s affair to Your Excellency, I 
am, always at Your Excellency’s service. 

This letter having elicited no reply, and I being some¬ 
what hindered by my illness of which I was convalescent, 
I soon after sent Herr Bouwinghausen once again to the 
Earl to make an oral remonstrance of the same tenor as 
my letter. 

At the same time too. Sir P. Sidney returned from his 
country seat to London, and after due salutation and 
address showed himself most kindhearted and friendly. 
He also offered to further this matter with the Earl of Essex 
to the best of his ability, and did so the very same evening 
both with the Earl of Essex and some others; as I was 
afterwards told by M. de la Fontaine. When Mylord 
Cobham arrived, I had myself announced to him. He, 
however, requested for special reasons which he kept to 
himself that I should not call upon him; but he promised 
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to leave nothing undone and with all diligence and earnest¬ 
ness to labour for Your Grace in this matter. 

I was informed by Spielmann that he had learned from 
the Lord High Treasurer and from his son Mylord Robert 
Cecil that I was to be commanded and most ceremoniously 
invited by Her Royal Majesty to the festival of St. George. 
As, however, the matter was still uncertain and I had 
received no definite promise in reply to my petition, I 
was in two minds whether I should appear at this public 
festival or excuse myself on the score of illness, or advance 
some other pretext for staying away. I feared that 
should I appear and my suit not be granted by the Queen, 
my appearance at this public festival might cause inquiries 
to be instituted as to the reason of my presence, with the 
result that the matter would be openly discussed and 
become known. On the other hand, I feared lest by excus¬ 
ing myself I might offend or, as the saying goes, fly in the 
face of Her Majesty. Therefore before coming to any 
decision in the matter I addressed the following letter to 
the Earl of Essex asking his advice. 

(Latin) Illustrious Earl, gracious Sir ! 

I have been informed by a trustworthy person that Her 
Royal Majesty, our most clement Lady, has graciously 
commanded that I be shortly summoned to witness the glory 
and the splendour of the assembled Knights of the exalted 
Order. For this most gracious disposition of Her Majesty 
I express in the name of my illustrious Sovereign and 
Master my submissive thanks; but as I greatly doubt and 
fear that this third most humble supplication of His High¬ 
ness for the fulfilment of the benign royal promise may 
also this time prove unavailing, and that he will again not 
be elected into the number of the illustrious Knights (and 
the rejection of his suit at the hands of Fler Majesty would 
be unmerited by His Highness) I dread lest in that case, 
which though not expected is yet possible, my presence 
make my business common property, and thereby expose 
my august Sovereign to the greatest contempt and belittle- 
ment. I therefore most humbly and fervently beg Your 
Excellency to do me the favour and to counsel me on this 
matter either through my Secretary or in writing, and 
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benevolently to instruct me as to how I should act. I 
trustfully lay this affair of my illustrious Prince and Master 
in the hands of Your Excellency. His Highness will not 
fail to requite Your Excellency to the full for the many 
benefits bestowed on me. I humbly commend myself to 
Your Excellency and plead forgiveness for this most needful 
interrogation. 

For I was of opinion that the Earl of Essex must already 
be cognizant of the issue of my affair, so that I could learn 
much from his answer, whatever its trend, and make up 
my mind accordingly. The letter, however, was not 
answered. But I was orally in formed by Mr. Wotton, the 
Secretary to the Earl, that this signified naught and that 
I should without fail comply with Her Majesty’s invita¬ 
tion. Not being content with this, I, to make assurance 
doubly sure, addressed to M. de la Fontaine a letter similar 
to that to the Earl of Essex, for on the eve of St. George 
I was notified by the Court that I should be ceremoniously 
fetched by a mylord with a coach. M. de la Fontaine 
answered as follows: 

( French ) Sir, You have acted wisely and well in accept¬ 
ing the honour which Her Majesty has done you, especially 
after having apprised one of her most eminent councillors 
from whom you have had no reply. You will thereby 
preclude Her Majesty’s taking offence and will to-morrow, 
when propounding your suit, have new grounds for pleading 
with yet more urgency. I add that yesterday at four 
o’clock I was with Sir P. Sidney, with whom I discussed 
your affair in detail. I left him much engrossed with 
your business and resolved to speak to the Earl of Essex 
at supper and to use all his powers of persuasion to win 
him over. Count Solms 1 has had his audience and you may 
assume that he, too, will be commanded to Court. I 
bring this to your notice in order that you may ponder 
upon the precedence proper to the dignity of His High¬ 
ness. 

Gathering from this that Count von Solms, the envoy 

1 Philip Count of Solms, 1569-1621, of the line Solms-Lich. 
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of the Landgrave Maurice, 1 would also be present at the 
festival, and would certainly have no less than twelve 
followers about him, I, in order to enhance Your Grace’s 
prestige, engaged a larger retinue and took yet three other 
persons with me, namely, Hormold von Bittingheim, 
Rittel of Stuttgart and Krebs of the Palatinate, who 
resides not far from Meckmiihl. We were thus seven in 
all. 

In the English coach alluded to we drove down to the 
Thames, where one of the Queen’s eight-oared barges awaited 
us. On the deck of the boat lay a bolster or cushion of 
gold cloth on which I was seated in solitary grandeur by 
Sir Henry Neville. 2 The others sat apart on either side. 
This part of the boat was also divided from the rest by two 
contiguous doors, and had an awning of red satin. The 
interior of the boat was ornamented with coats-of-arms 
and other paintings, and the floor was strewn with lovely 
fragrant flowers. When we arrived at Court we were 
led by Sir Henry Neville, who never left our side during 
the whole of the subsequent proceedings, into the Presence 
Chamber. The Knights of the Garter gradually assembled 
till there were thirteen in all. Their names follow in the 
order in which they afterwards walked in procession and 
seated themselves at table. 

1. Mylord Cobham. 

2. Mylord Hunsdon. 

3. Baron Burleigh. 

4. Baron Effingham. 5 

1 Maurice the Learned, Landgrave of Hesse-Kassel, b. 1572, 
acceded to the throne 1592, adopted the Lutheran faith 1605, 
abdicated 1627, died 1632. 

2 Sir Henry Neville, 1564-1615, English diplomatist. Ambassa¬ 
dor to France in 1599. Involved in the conspiracy of Essex and 
imprisoned in the Tower. Set at liberty by James I. 

3 Charles Lord Howard of Effingham, Earl of Nottingham, 1536- 
1624. Lord High Admiral of England. In 1574 he became a 
Knight of the Garter, in 1588 commander of the fleet against Spain. 
His deputy was at that time Drake. When in 1596 danger again 
threatened from Spain, he was again given the command of the 
fleet. He stood high in the Queen’s favour till the very last. 
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5. The Earl of Essex. 

6. The Keeper of the Privy Purse. 

7. The Earl of Northumberland. 

8. The Baron de Burros. 1 

9. The Baron Chef el. 2 

10. The Earl of Wurstel. 3 

11. The Earl of Cumberland. 4 

12. The Baron Shrewsbury. 

13. Mylord Buckhorst. 

The Knights who were not present were His Royal Majesty 
of Spain, the Earl of Ormonde, 5 an Irishman, the Earl of 
Huntingdon, the Earl of Pembroke, both Englishmen, who 
for urgent reasons excused their non-attendance to Her 
Majesty, but had delegated either their sons or some one 
else in their stead. 

There were besides assembled many other earls, lords 
and knights. They all wore gold and silver dress and 
their raiment was embroidered with precious stones and 
pearls. At no other Court have I ever seen so much 
splendour and such fine clothes. This holds good both of 
the men and of the countesses and other noble ladies, who 
were of rare surpassing beauty and for the main part in 

1 William Borough, 1535-1599. Celebrated mariner, who ex¬ 
plored the northern parts of Europe and Asia. Took a prominent 
part under Drake in the capture of Cadiz. Became famous when 
as vice-admiral he had a difference with Drake. Published various 
very important descriptions of his voyages. 

2 By Baron Chefel is perhaps meant Sir Henry Hastings. 

3 William Somerset, third Earl of Worcester. Was often em¬ 
ployed in diplomatic missions to France, and in 1558 was one of 
the peers who were elected to welcome Queen Elizabeth on her entry 
into London. He was an adherent of the Catholic party and sus¬ 
pected of favouring the marriage of Mary Stuart with Norfolk. In 
1572 ambassador to France. In 1586 member of the judicial court 
that condemned Mary Stuart. In 1588 at his own expense formed 
a body of troops to resist the menacing Spanish invasion. 

4 George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, 1558-1605, celebrated 
English mariner. 

5 Thomas Butler, sixteenth Earl of Ormond, 1532-1614 ; called 
the Black Earl. Zealously, but unsuccessfully, endeavoured to 
bring about peace between Ireland and England. Was then, as 
Lieutenant-General, in command of the English troops in Ireland, 
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Italian costume with breasts bared. In their hands they 
held large black plumes or other fans wherewith to cool 
themselves. The Knights of the Garter wore the following 
garb. The usual articles of attire, the breeches and doublet, 
were for the most part of silver cloth and other material. 
Over this they wore a red velvet gown which hung down 
to their calves. This gown was girded with a broad gilt 
belt, from the front of which tassels of gold and silk 
depended. Over this gown they wore another long cloak 
of fig-brown velvet, which trailed somewhat upon the 
ground. Both cloak and gown were lined with white 
taffeta or silk. Over the fig-brown cloaks they wore slung 
across the shoulders a special tippet in old Franconian style, 
of the same stuff and colour. On one side of this tippet 
was a round hole, lined with white. Round this hole in 
embroidered letters was the motto, “ Hony soit qui mal 
y pense.” These tippets were similar to those worn by 
the Venetian nobility, or by the town-councillors of Siena, 
or by the rectors of the university of Padua. There they 
are styled Liripipium. Over the very long fig-brown cloaks 
they wore a rather broad gold, enamelled, bejewelled collar 
resting upon their shoulders and having large rings like those 
of the Golden Fleece. Suspended from the collar is a 
medallion of St. George of fair size, and round this in 
enamelled letters, " Hony soit qui mal y pense.” On 
their heads they wore little black bonnets and atop of these 
a white plume. On the left thigh they wore the Garter 
like a girdle, on which were embroidered in pearls and 
precious stones the words quoted above. Each of them 
bore a gold dirk or rapier. Some bore white rods in their 
hands. There were also three others present wearing 
almost similar garments, which were, however, of red satin. 
Two of them carried black staffs and they were the Chan¬ 
cellor and the Secretary of the Order. The third carried 
a large book bound in red velvet with silver-gilt clasps, 
wherein the statutes of the Order are written. When 
formed up for procession to the chapel, he with the book 
marched at the head, then followed the two with the black 
rods and then the Knights two by two. After the Knights 
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walked two Mylords in long black gowns, each carrying a 
golden sceptre. Then came another who, bearing a sword 
in a red velvet scabbard with gilt ornamentations, pre¬ 
ceded Her Majesty. Then Her Majesty stepped out of 
the Privy Chamber, arrayed in silver cloth. On her robe 
were embroidered two obelisks crossed, which in lieu of 
a button had at the top a beautiful oriental pearl. The 
robe was further adorned with rare costly gems and jewels. 
On her head she wore a very costly royal crown. Her 
Majesty was escorted on either side by Knights and Earls. 
Her train was borne by a maid-of-honour. On stepping 
out of the chamber Her Majesty greeted all present. Then 
there followed in great numbers all the countesses and other 
noble ladies who had awaited her in the Presence Chamber. 
Round Her Royal Majesty were many nobles with small 
gilt pikes like those carried by the halberdiers of His 
Imperial Majesty. From the Presence Chamber the 
procession went into the chapel. Here were the officiating 
clergy who, like the papal, wore albs and dalmatics and 
levitical vestments of gold material. They solemnized a 
Mass, which in the presence of Her Royal Majesty and of 
the Knights of the Order lasted a good while. There was a 
great crush in the chapel, as many of the common people 
had thronged thither. Mass having been solemnized and 
prayers said, the Knights walked in the order described to 
the castle-yard, followed by Her Royal Majesty under a 
canopy of cloth of gold with red lining, borne on poles by 
four men. Her Majesty's train was this time carried by a 
nobleman. Then followed the womenfolk, and in this 
order they marched round the yard three times so that 
everyone could have a good view of them. Her Majesty 
spoke most graciously to everyone, even to those of the 
vulgar who fell upon their knees in homage. 

When this procession was over, Her Majesty returned 
to the Presence Chamber, where was the most splendid 
array of all meats imaginable that were to be had at this 
time of the year and from beyond the seas. No expense 
was spared. There were three long tables laid and prepared. 
The table at the top of the room stood under a splendid 
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canopy of cloth of gold. It was the table at which the 
courses are carved and served up for Her Royal Majesty, 
and to wit, with the same ceremoniousness in her absence 
as when she is present. This is done even when no one sits 
and dines there. At this table sat this time Mylord Cobham 
all alone, who at this festival had to represent the Queen. 
He was also served and waited upon exactly as if Her 
Majesty had been present in person. The Queen's guards 
who are always attired in red coats with black velvet facings, 
wear on their breasts and their backs brass roses and the 
name of Her Majesty. These guards served the comestibles 
in gilt silver plate, and fell upon one knee before the table. 
Those Earls who handed the water before and after the 
meal knelt upon both knees. At the next long table sat 
eight knights, not opposite one another, but on one side 
facing the wall, and they sat in twos rather close to one 
another; but with a fairly large interval between each set 
of four. At the top of this table sat Mylord Hunsdon, the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Baron Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer 
of England, and the other Knights in the sequence that I 
have already indicated. At the lowest table sat the remain¬ 
ing four Knights. 

The Knights sat down to the banquet at one o’clock and 
rose again between four and five o’clock, after two Anglican 
clergymen in the middle of the hall had made a low 
obeisance and then offered up a short prayer. This had 
also been done before the meal. Before leaving the room 
all the Knights bowed with due reverence before Lord 
Cobham. The nobles who had waited upon the Knights 
all wore blue tunics of cloth and on their sleeves the arms 
of their overlords. Over this coat they wore golden chains, 
through which they had one arm thrust. Their dress was 
otherwise partly of silver or gold cloth or at least of velvet 
and silk. There are also a goodly number of burgesses 
who must attend at Court in similar blue tunics at certain 
times, in return for which they are exempted from all 
tributes, rates and taxes and other liabilities. These, too, 
dress in naught but velvets and silks, though they be but 
artisans, cobblers or tailors. 
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To this feast was also bidden the Envoy of the Land¬ 
grave Maurice of Hesse, namely Count Philip von Solms, 
who, as rumour has it, has also been sent here in the matter 
of the Garter. I considered and am still of the opinion 
that Wurttemberg ranks before and takes precedence of 
Hesse, and that because a Duke is more than a Prince 
and because the Landgrave of Leuchtenberg 1 is on the 
same footing as the Landgrave of Hesse. Further, the 
Landgraves rank lower than Margraves, and a Duke of 
Wurttemberg is to my knowledge preferred to the Mar¬ 
graves. But I also most especially held that in doubtful 
cases where the honour and glory of the Sovereign is at 
stake, it is better and preferable to do too much than too 
little. So, when walking or standing I always kept to the 
right of the Hessian, so far as it was possible, that is to 
say, so far as it otherwise could not be helped for the crush. 
The Count, indeed, sometimes had the advantage of me 
by taking the wall. But, for all my care, the issue was 
that we of Wurttemberg were less esteemed and preferred 
by the English than the said Envoy of the Landgrave, and, 
I believe, for the following reasons. The Hessians had 
previously had more to do in England than the Wurttem- 
bergians and were better known there, more particularly 
owing to the wars in the time of Charles the Fifth. There¬ 
fore the English laboured under the erroneous belief that 
the Landgrave of Hesse was a much greater and more 
powerful prince than the Duke of Wurttemberg, and vastly 
superior to him in station and honours. The said envoy 
being, moreover, a Lord and Count, the English doubted 
still less that he was to be preferred and honoured above 
me. And so it was always Monsieur le Comte who every¬ 
where should have precedence of me. But when matters 
had so far advanced that we two envoys had been invited 
to a banquet given by those gentlemen and nobles who 
had been attached to our persons by Her Royal Majesty, 
in the apartments of the Earl of Essex at Court, methought 

1 Ferdinand, Duke of Bavaria and Landgrave of Leuchtenberg, 
1550-1608. 


the right time had come to suffer no slight or slur to be put 
upon Your Grace’s glory and honour. For what has once 
been neglected in such cases cannot so easily be retrieved. 
I did all this that the English might comprehend that a 
Duke of Wurttemberg is in no whit inferior in rank and 
status to a Landgrave of Hesse. So when the Hessian Envoy 
was placed by the son of Mylord Buckhorst at the head of 
a long table, he accepting this seat as though it were his 
due, and Sir E. Neville desired me to sit at the side, I 
by no means consented, but protested to the face of the said 
Count and all the English gentlemen and nobles, of whom 
there were a great number present. I said that I represented 
Your Princely Grace as Duke of Wurttemberg and that Your 
Grace had precedence of the Landgrave of Hesse; that I 
could not justify myself in sitting below the envoy of a 
Landgrave, but, to assert Your Grace’s dignity, must have 
the seat of honour or should be obliged to leave the room ; 
that I had no mind to sit down to table. The Count replied 
that having already taken his seat, he could hardly yield 
it to me; that he had not thought that we were come 
hither to quarrel, or to be nice about such matters on this 
side of the sea. But on seeing me about to make for the 
door he stood up some little while by his seat, unresolved 
as to what he should do or leave undone. A settlement 
was finally reached in that the Count at last resigned his 
seat, which was then occupied by an English Lord in the 
name of Her Majesty, with the remark that he would not 
introduce any innovation, for which he had no authorization 
either. I now seated myself at the upper end of the table, 
leaving my right hand free ; the Count was seated opposite 
me and the rest of the table was occupied by those whom 
we have brought with us, and two other Germans. One 
of them bears the name of Bilau, a Pomeranian, and the 
other Oelhafen from Nuremberg. The Count opined that 
the order of sitting was but of little import, because the 
meal took place in the apartments of the Earl of Essex 
and not in a public hall. I answered as follows : Monsieur 
le Comte will kindly remember that both of us have in the 
name and on account of our respected Sovereigns been 
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solemnly invited and commanded to this public feast by 
Her Royal Majesty. That as it had occurred on a solemn 
and public occasion it was indifferent whether it had chanced 
in this or that apartment, a chamber or a hall. I observed 
that he should excuse it for my person, but that as I had 
already remarked, if I wished to uphold the dignity of 
Your Grace, it was impossible for me to have acted other¬ 
wise. That in other respects I well knew how to comport 
myself fittingly towards a Count. Before we had risen 
from table this scene, as I was afterwards reliably informed, 
was reported to Her Majesty and to all the Knights and 
bruited about at Court. 1 The English nobles who waited 
upon us put their heads together and did not know what 
to make of the whole business. Those, however, who were 
more initiated, especially the most eminent Lords, Gentle¬ 
men and Knights whose sympathies lay rather with the 
Wurttembergians, gave it to be understood, as I learned 
from persons of good credence, that by this act I had 
done more to enhance the prestige of my gracious Prince 
and Master, than another envoy would have effected if he 
for the honour of his master had for a lengthy period spent 
money in profusion and given donatives of several thousands 
of crowns. The greatest Lords and Knights were of 
opinion that Her Majesty would have been much pleased 
if one of her envoys in a foreign country had done the 
same. 

After the banquet we two envoys were taken into the 
Queen’s pleasaunce adjoining the castle. This garden 
bears no comparison with that at Stuttgart. The pretty, 
neatly trimmed hedges are the most beautiful part of it. 2 
Behind the garden is a special orchard. When we had been 
w alkin g awhile in the garden. Count Solms observed that 
I should have given him previous notice of my intended 
action. To which I replied that every envoy must be 
assumed to know how he has to behave, and therefore it 
would not have been befitting for me to prescribe to him 
before I had any cause for complaint; which doubtlessly 

1 Marginal note by the Duke : " He was quite right.” 

2 Marginal note by the Duke : “ I know it very well.” 
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he would have resented. In the meantime orders had been 
given to lead me and my retinue out of the garden into 
the Presence Chamber that I might peruse the protocol 
which had already been exhaustively drawn up. The Lord 
High Treasurer who, as previously related, sat at the 
head of the other table, sent me a glass of wine, causing 
it to be handed to me by a nobleman. And so henceforth 
I was held in higher esteem by the English than ever before, 
as not only the Court but all London busied itself with the 
affair. But this time before departing from the Court I 
went once again to the quarters of the Earl of Essex, there 
to await his coming. When I then pleaded for the further¬ 
ance of my cause and more especially for an early audience 
and decision, he replied that in two or three days’ time we 
should be in a position to know what decision had been 
arrived at; that as for his person Your Grace might repose 
confidence in him as he had not been wanting in diligence. 
When the Earl of Essex had withdrawn for a short time 
into another chamber, there came into these quarters three 
other Knights, and I, seizing the opportunity, addressed 
them much in this manner. 

{Latin) " Illustrious Earls and Barons, most gallant 
Knights! 

“ I doubt not but that the letter of my illustrious Prince 
and Lord, Fredrick Duke of Wurttemberg and Teck, Count 
of Mompelgard, has been received, perused and adequately 
comprehended by the most exalted Order. But I have, 
besides, received instructions from His Highness to convey 
his friendliest greetings to the most eminent Order corpor- 
atively and to notify his preparedness to render service. 
For His Highness bears in mind all the benefactions and 
honours conferred upon him during his stay in England 
three years since. His Highness also firmly trusts that 
the most renowned Order and the Seigneurs of the realm 
will not abandon him, but rather support him in his 
valiant undertaking, so that he may at long last be the 
recipient of the Order promised him by Her Majesty, and 
be elected into the goodly company of the most illustrious 
Knights.” 
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They expressed their thanks for the friendly disposition 
of Your Princely Grace and replied that the choice of foreign 
Knights lay principally with Her Royal Majesty; but as 
concerned themselves they would do their best, as they 
felt themselves to be under obligation to serve Your Princely 
Grace. I then took my leave. Both a coach and a barge 
had been held in readiness for me so that I could at pleasure 
return home either by land or by water. I elected to make 
use of Her Majesty’s barge. 

On the next day, the 24th April, I wrote the following 
to the Earl of Essex as a gentle reminder to further our 
suit. 

(Latin) Illustrious Earl, Gracious Sir ! 

For the reason that I was unwell and forced to retire, 
I was yesterday, much against my will and inclination, 
unable to commend myself to Your Excellency before 
leaving, and have not yet thanked Your Excellency for 
the benefactions hitherto rendered to my august Sovereign 
and for the goodwill shown to me; but hope that my 
people have duly excused me to you. On the goodwill 
of Your Excellency depends my master’s firm hope, expecta¬ 
tion and prestige, and therefore I now fervently entreat 
Your Excellency anew, to make it your care that His 
Highness be not in vain distinguished by the benign Royal 
promise and to no purpose have so often craved its fulfil¬ 
ment. My hope is the surer because of Her Royal Majesty's 
gracious command desiring me to be a witness of the noble 
ceremonies and the unspeakable splendour of the most 
exalted Order. I resolved to obey the royal behest, when 
I learned that Your Excellency, despite the doubts expressed 
in my yesterday’s letter, would not have counselled me 
otherwise. Should, therefore, Your Excellency believe 
yourself able to promise to do for my august master what 
you can and what he will, the opportunity to do so is 
now given. 

On the same day I wrote to the Lord High Treasurer in 
a similar strain. 

(Latin) Illustrious Baron, Gracious Sir ! 

It has been my ardent wish to return due thanks to 
Your Excellency for the aid promised my august Sovereign, 


and if I have not done so since my arrival in England and 
also have not further urged Your Excellency to promote 
the cause of my august Prince, it is because I feared that 
I should show myself unduly importunate. But as I now 
see that things have reached a point when my illustrious 
Sovereign’s petition must be decided upon, I, in the name 
of my august Sovereign, humbly and fervently entreat 
that Your Excellency, mindful of the most clement royal 
promise with which Her Majesty three years ago deigned 
to honour my Prince and of the many humble embassies 
serving to the fulfilment of his wishes, be pleased to support 
and further the election of my illustrious master. His 
Highness will acknowledge the support given by Your Excel¬ 
lency and will in like measure regard himself as under 
obligation to you and remain ever your debtor. More I 
need not add. I commend the matter entirely to Your 
Excellency and hold my services ever dedicated to you. 

For the better furtherance of our purpose I wrote the 
following to Lord Robert Cecil. 

( French) Sir, I had not failed to come in person and 
kiss your Honour's hand, as was my duty and as I should 
have desired ; but having hitherto always been prevented 
by illness and therefore not clearly cognizant of your will, 
I prefer to send this letter, by which I above all thank 
you infinitely oft for the good advice and hints which you 
had communicated to me through my friend Spielmann. 
Following this advice, I have, as I had already concluded 
to do, sent a letter to your father and another to Lord 
Essex. I, therefore, beg your Honour zealously to further 
His Highness’s affair with Her Majesty and with your 
venerated parent. I trust that your Honour will not 
weary in doing so. I commend myself to your favour, 
and remain, Sir, your most humble servant. 

I waited with great impatience for replies to my three 
letters to the Earl of Essex, the Lord High Treasurer and 
Lord Robert Cecil, because I desired soon to have another 
audience of Her Royal Majesty. I waited, however, in vain. 
On Saturday the 26th April there came quite unexpectedly 
a message from Her Royal Majesty desiring my presence 
at Court at two o’clock in the afternoon. I punctually 
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obeyed this command, and with all those seven persons 
who had attended me on St. George’s day took boat on the 
Thames and appeared at Court at the appointed hour. 
I was by gracious command of Her Majesty received in 
the gateway by Lord Neville and two other nobles and 
conducted into the Presence Chamber, where for some 
time I was held in friendly converse by some Knights, Nobles 
and Gentlemen of whom a goodly number were assembled. 
The Earl of Cumberland, Knight of the Garter, and the 
Earl of Essex greeted me most cordially and begged me 
not to be irked by the time of waiting, but to exercise a 
little patience. When I had been waiting nigh upon half 
an hour, I was, as on the occasion of the former audience, 
presented to Her Majesty in the Privy Chamber by the 
Lord High Treasurer. Of my retinue only Herr von 
Bouwinghausen was admitted with me, the other five 
remaining behind in the Presence Chamber. When upon 
my entrance and again in the centre of the room I had made 
due obeisance, Her Majesty advanced a few paces towards 
me. When I prepared to kneel, Her Majesty would not 
suffer it either at this moment or later, and made me a 
sign to rise. Her Majesty then addressed me in the Latin 
tongue. 

{Latin) I have very well understood all that you 
orally set forth in the Italian tongue in the name of your 
august Master and afterwards at my command expounded 
in writing in Latin. I have now summoned you in this 
affair, to tell you what you should communicate from me 
to your most illustrious Prince, and to enable you frankly 
to relate what you may further have to say, for the large 
number of persons present on the last occasion may have 
hindered your free utterance. I now wish to speak to you 
in strict confidence. 

I thereupon made due obeisance and replied as follows : 

I. August and most potent Queen, most clement Lady ! 
I most submissively thank Your August Majesty for having 
thus graciously honoured me with a second audience. I 
rejoice and firmly hope that Your Majesty has graciously 
noted the embassy of my illustrious Master and his most 
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humble petition to be admitted into the most exalted 
Order of the Garter. I confidently hope that Your Majesty 
has already graciously resolved in this sense, so that I 
may at last convey to my Prince and Liege-Lord that 
resolve of Your Majesty which His Highness has so long 
desired and expected. A period of three years has elapsed 
since His Highness was honoured by Your Majesty’s Royal 
promise, to obtain fulfilment of which His Highness has 
already sent a third embassy at great cost and expense. 
This was doubtless done for no other reason but solely 
that he might receive this dignity by which His Highness 
is sensible that he would be exalted. He desires to be able 
to boast that he has been admitted into the number of 
your Knights by Your August Majesty, the most Christian 
monarch, wisest and most puissant Queen, who is without 
peer among the sovereigns of the entire earth, and who 
above all is praised and glorified by the whole world for 
her most eminent royal virtues. This, O August Queen, 
is the sole reason why I have been despatched to Your 
Majesty, for I have no other commission from my illustrious 
Prince to propound. 

When I had thus briefly reiterated my petition, Her 
Majesty replied in words to the following effect. 

The Queen. I am, as I have ever been, most benevolently 
and amicably disposed towards your August Prince. What¬ 
ever of grace and benevolence I am able to bestow upon 
him shall not be lacking, nor shall he ask aught of me in 
vain. I desire that your Prince be persuaded of this. 
But as regards the Order which he solicits, I shall recount 
to you all the hindrances and difficulties that prevent me, 
much as I do desire to serve him, from acceding to the 
wishes of your illustrious Sovereign. The laws of our 
Order of the Garter are definite and fixed, as also are the 
regulations and permanent statutes relative to the investiture 
of the Order. They provide that at the election of 
Knights, the Roman Emperors shall enjoy precedence ; 
then follow Kings ; after whom come the lesser Sovereigns, 
such as, Electors and so forth. Have such been elected, 
the insignia of the Order must be remitted to them, and in 
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the meantime no other may be elected into the Order. 
Know therefore that some Kings were a long time past 
elected by the corporate consent of the entire Order and 
associated with it, and that to these Kings the insignia 
have not yet been remitted. Accordingly it is absolutely 
necessary that this be done prior to aught else, and that 
meanwhile no other be elected. What, therefore, may 
appear to some easily feasible, is forbidden me in all circum¬ 
stances. I cannot undo what has been determined and 
unalterably fixed by the founders of the Order. Your 
illustrious Prince must therefore pardon me if I cannot 
grant his request. I am the less able to do so because the 
King of Spain has in the meantime intermeddled and hurt 
my honour with various unmerited and unexpected insults. 
Against him, however, I have used not my sword, but 
my shield. 

Her Majesty here making a slight pause in her speech, 
I with due respect answered as follows: 

I. Most illustrious Queen! I most humbly concede 
that the reasons which Your Majesty has most graciously 
communicated to me are important and weighty, and yet 
I venture to hope that Your Majesty’s most gracious royal 
promise may serve for my august Sovereign in lieu of an 
election. Precisely as the Kings previously mentioned 
are by right of choice, so might His Highness by virtue 
of Your Majesty’s Royal promise be in some measure 
regarded as having been adopted into the Order. 

Queen. It amazes me that you so often, both now and 
on the last occasion, make mention of my promise, and I 
mistrust whether your illustrious Master, who was here three 
years ago, noted all that I then said and mentioned in his 
presence. Had he done so, I doubt not that this your 
embassy would not have come about. When it came to 
my knowledge that an envoy of the Duke of Wiirttemberg 
was present, I at first thought that he had been sent hither 
on other business. Therefore it is that I asked whether 
you had no other request to make of me. But to speak 
truth, I have not the least recollection of ever having made 
any such promise, as I expressly told the then envoy; 
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for by reason of our laws which I have already brought to 
your notice, I could never have done so without great 
ignominy to myself and to the detriment of the Kings 
previously indicated. 

When I heard this I was not a little scared; as this 
statement was entirely unexpected and quite new to me. 
But not daring to dispute with Her Majesty concerning 
this promise and the circumstances in which it had been 
given, I merely replied as follows. 

I. Most puissant Queen! My illustrious Sovereign 
believes that this boon and the Order were promised him 
by Your Majesty while he was in England. But as for the 
envoy in question, he for his part submissively reported to 
the illustrious Prince that Your Majesty, mindful of the 
promise, had held out further definite and sure hopes to His 
Highness, that is to say, that Your Majesty would as soon 
as possible confer on His Highness the much coveted and 
solicited Order. 

When I had done speaking Her Majesty began. 

Queen. If the envoy reported as much to his Prince, 
he acted ill, and I assume that he misunderstood me. I 
admit indeed that I as heretofore hold my goodwill dedicated 
to your most illustrious Prince and am affectionately dis¬ 
posed towards him. Whenever and in whatever cause I 
can render His Highness advice and assistance, I shall 
not let the opportunity slip by unheeded. But it does 
not lie with me definitely to promise that I shall confer 
upon him this honour. We are all mortal and I might die 
before the matter is settled. But I repeat that your 
Prince may rest assured that I am devoted to him in grace 
and love, and that as long as I live he may rely upon me. 

Thereupon she repeated word for word the aforemen¬ 
tioned reasons why she this time could not grant Your 
Grace’s wish. To which I replied as follows: 

I. Most gracious Queen! May God Almighty long 
defer the death of Your Majesty, to the weal and preserva¬ 
tion of all Christendom and of all the well-disposed. As in 
this matter it has not pleased Your Majesty to accede to 
the illustrious Prince’s most humble request to be admitted 




into the exalted Order, I most submissively beg that Your 
Majesty at least most graciously explain in a letter to my 
illustrious Sovereign the reasons already advanced for a 
refusal, in order that His Highness may stay his hopes in 
the future. I, however, in the name of my illustrious 
Sovereign, most humbly thank Your Majesty for so graciously 
expressing your most clement resolve, and for the con¬ 
tinuance of your most benign will and pleasure and most 
kind inclination. I promise in the name of His Highness 
that he will with a thankful heart zealously set to work and 
strive to merit the royal boon and the most gracious 
clemency of Your Majesty, and on every occasion that 
presents itself requite Your Majesty with his most loyal 
services; in order that Your Majesty may realize that 
His Highness is not only not unworthy of the distinction 
of the Order that he solicits, but also deserving of Your 
Majesty’s affection and grace. His Highness has no greater 
wish. I may add that not a day passes but that His 
Highness makes most commendatory and honourable 
mention of Your Majesty and of this most prosperous 
Kingdom. He besides holds in loving remembrance and 
with supreme respect the excellent virtues and royal acts 
of Your august Majesty, and with the most thankful heart 
remembers the benefactions and honours which he while 
present in England received at the hands of Your Majesty 
and of all those in high places. In a word, Your Majesty 
may be assured that His Highness is persuaded that he 
can conceive of no greater honour than to be called Your 
Majesty’s most humble and zealous servant. May Your 
Majesty recognize and count His Highness as such. 

To this Her Majesty listened with a pleased ear, and with 
great vivacity replied as follows: 

Queen. I shall give orders that the letter for which 
you ask be delivered to you without delay, to the intent 
that your illustrious Prince may be advised that, as regards 
my person, you have discharged your office and mission 
here excellently well. But that your illustrious Prince 
should hold me in such high honour I do not deserve; nor 
do I deem myself worthy. I would fain comprise his friend¬ 
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ship for me and mine in the following words. It is such 
that I can feel no other sentiments towards him than those 
of the greatest affection. 

I have preserved this sentence most accurately in my 
memory. But many other words of gratitude and civility 
were spoken. Her Majesty then went on to say : 

Queen . I desire, however, that you in my name submit 
the following to your illustrious Prince, and most urgently 
remind him of what I myself told him when he was here 
three years ago. The German Princes shall not meddle 
in foreign wars and other matters that do not concern 
them, but each shall shift for himself. They shall not 
allow those calumniations and injurious insults which 
the theologians hurl at one another to the great harm and 
hurt of Christendom, but rather in all earnestness labour to 
remove these dissensions as far as may be. Your illustrious 
Prince shall suffer my merchants to go and come and carry 
on their trade in all security, and regard all Englishmen 
as persons recommended to his particular protection. 
Finally, it not being hidden from me that there are certain 
slanderers who speak ill and despitefully of my person, 
and subject me to manifold insults by spreading various 
lies and baseless imputations concerning my character, I 
desire of your Prince that he defend me right manfully 
and everywhere shield me from contumely and affront 
and keep my honour unsullied. 

Her Majesty uttered this with great gravity: to which 
I replied as follows, ever careful to say nothing that might 
in any way be prejudicial to your Grace. 

I. Most clement Queen ! I promise to give my illustrious 
Sovereign a true, precise and literal report of all that Your 
Majesty has commanded. But as regards wars and foreign 
affairs I can assure Your Majesty that my illustrious Sove¬ 
reign, more perhaps than any other German Prince, is, by 
the Grace of God, in peaceable and tranquil enjoyment of 
his duchies and counties, to the contentment of his subjects 
and in unity with the entire Holy Roman Empire. His 
Highness has neither cause nor opportunity to interfere 
in the affairs of foreign states, as no one provokes a quarrel 
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with him in his businesses. His Highness finds but little 
pleasure in the vituperations and backbitings of the theo¬ 
logians. So far as I know no obstacle has ever been laid 
in the way of English merchants. He has rather always 
afforded them safe conduct and guides and has always ren¬ 
dered them assistance. But His Highness cannot hedge 
about with love and goodwill every petty person or all 
those who pass themselves off as Englishmen. For the 
rest I humbly thank Your Majesty in the name of my illus¬ 
trious Prince and Sovereign for commending your good 
name and reputation to the special protection of His High¬ 
ness ; for His Highness has no greater wish than to be 
granted an opportunity of giving proofs of his gratitude 
and of serving Your Majesty. Your Majesty may therefore 
be assured that my illustrious Prince will not let go un¬ 
punished anyone, whosoever he may be, who may utter 
the least word derogatory to your Majesty ; but will rather 
subject to the direst pains and penalties such infamous 
rogues—for no good man could commit such a crime— 
as may dare to tarnish Your Majesty’s splendid name 
with their irreverent animadversions. His Highness will 
everywhere and in all places, with all his power, his posses¬ 
sions, his life and blood, defend and safeguard Your Majesty’s 
royal renown, as he has ever done. His Highness owns that 
this is his bounden duty. 

Her Majesty listened to this with a radiant face and 
answered thus briefly: 

Queen. I shall, therefore, as already promised, be in 
equal measure attached in grace and charity to your august 
Prince, and as I have no misgivings as to his sentiments 
towards me, I desire that you shall generally and particularly 
bring all this to your Prince's remembrance, omitting no jot 
or tittle. 

When I had avowed my intention to report all faithfully, 
Her Majesty interrupted the course of my speech and asked 
me what I thought of her household and more especially 
of the ceremonies on St. George’s Day. I thereupon most 
humbly answered. 

I. August Queen ! I have been not only in my native 
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country Germany, but also in France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria and Palestine, and I frankly acknow¬ 
ledge that I have never seen a royal Court of such splendour, 
adorned with such inexpressible majesty and royal magnifi¬ 
cence and yet conducted with so much dignity and simplicity. 
Nor do I believe that there is any other that can be com¬ 
pared with, much less preferred to it. This may perhaps 
sound incredible in regard to other matters, but to anyone 
who has seen the dominating figure of this Court, to wit 
Your Majesty, it will appear as plain sober truth. I do 
not say this to tickle the ear of Your Majesty, but in all 
seriousness, and even were I compelled to be silent the truth 
would out. 

This found a gracious reception of Her Majesty and she 
thanked me for the honour, adding that I might take my 
leave as soon as I thought fit; that Her Majesty would 
be content and would raise no objection if it were at once. 
I thereupon soon after did so in the following way. 

I. Most gracious Queen ! I could not, even if I would, 
and if I could it would take up too much of Your Majesty’s 
time, find fitting words with which to thank Your Majesty 
for this most gracious audience and for the resolve of Your 
Majesty; further for the most friendly sentiments displayed 
towards my illustrious Sovereign and for the many gracious 
proofs of love and goodwill for His Highness. I will not, 
with all reverence and submission, here repeat what I have 
said before, that my august Sovereign is and ever will be 
as long as he lives Your Majesty’s most loyal and devoted 
servant. He is prepared to put his life and blood to the 
hazard for the life of Your Majesty. As a recompense His 
Highness wishes nothing more than the grace, favour and 
affection of Your Majesty, and is convinced that they are 
his happy possession. He will be confirmed in this opinion 
when he sees himself adorned with the distinction that he 
craves. That this soon happen I pray and conjure Your 
Majesty with all my soul and with all my might. 1 Even 
so do I wish, entreat and supplicate God Almighty to grant 
Your Majesty a very long life and every happiness. 

1 Marginal note by the Duke : " That was right.” 
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I then with due reverence kissed Her Majesty’s hand and 
was again escorted from the Chamber to the barge by 
the aforesaid nobles. 

I cannot pass over in silence the fact that at the last audi¬ 
ence, as already reported, Her Majesty came forward a few 
paces to meet me and that she did not sit down. She 
stood for longer than a full hour by the clock conversing 
with me; which is astonishing for a Queen of such eminence 
and of such great age, for on the coming Michaelmas Day 
she attains the sixty-fourth year of her life. I have not 
heard that Her Majesty is wont often to do this. 

Her Majesty was this time dressed in a red robe inter¬ 
woven with gold thread, and on her head was the usual 
royal crown of pearls. She wore a collar that looked almost 
exactly like that worn by the Knights of the Order on St. 
George’s Day. Everything was studded with very large 
diamonds and other precious stones. Over her breast, 
which was bare, she wore a long filigree lace shawl, on 
which sat a hideous large black spider that looked as if it 
were natural and alive. Many might have been deceived 
by it. 

There were not so many ladies and gentlemen present 
in the Privy Chamber as at the first audience, but only the 
following persons, to wit, an aged countess and four other 
young countesses who are generally about Her Majesty. 
There were present besides the Lord High Treasurer and 
his son Robert Cecil, the Lord Admiral, the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain and the secretary for the Latin language. These 
persons, however, stood so far away from Her Majesty 
that they could have heard or understood but little of what 
was spoken at this audience. Now, when I was about to 
leave the room, Her Majesty called Robert Cecil to her and 
gave him a command regarding the letter she had promised 
me. This letter of Her Majesty was handed to me some 
days later by Herr Spielmann, who reported that Lord Robert 
Cecil had told him that this letter tallied in all points with 
the oral resolve of Her Majesty, but had been cast in another 
form ; so as matters stand at present Your Grace may be 
satisfied with it. 
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In the meantime the above-mentioned Count von Solms 
had requested the Earl of Essex to give him one of his 
people to show him over the mansions of Her Royal Majesty. 
This was conceded him. Von Solms had also furnished 
himself with a retinue, so that he rode out with about twenty 
horsemen in his train. This was anon reported to me by 
the Earl of Essex, who of his own accord proposed to assign 
to me either an acquaintance, or to give me a letter of 
introduction to the clerks and officers if I and mine desired 
to inspect Her Majesty’s mansions and see all the other 
sights of the country. I for my part had seen these houses 
seventeen years before, and might well have spared myself 
time and money. But because Secretary Wotton, who had 
been sent to me by the Earl of Essex, impressed it upon me 
that all these things were well worth seeing, and that I 
should not do wisely to neglect seeing them, and more 
especially because I was sensible of the Earl’s goodwill, I 
could not well refuse. It might otherwise have been thought 
that I despised these houses as being insignificant. I also 
undertook the journey in order that my retinue who in 
part had accompanied me from home might find some 
diversion in seeing something ; the more so as we had been 
detained the whole time in London endeavouring to pro¬ 
mote Your Grace’s affair, which unfortunately did not end 
as we had desired. And so on the 6th May I started, taking 
with me the letter of recommendation from the Earl of 
Essex and my retinue and the other three, namely, Hormold, 
Rittel and Krebs, who had always accompanied and attended 
me whenever we had to go to Court or elsewhere to the 
notabilities on Your Grace’s business. I did this mainly 
because Count von Solms gave himself airs and desired 
to create a great sensation. We first proceeded to Richmond 
and then to Nonsuch and Windsor. In all these royal 
residences of Her Majesty, and no less so in Whitehall in 
London and also in Greenwich, whither Her Majesty had 
repaired before our departure, everything was opened to 
us and nothing screened from sight; in other words great 
honours were paid us. To describe all these places would 
take much too long. 
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Late in the evening of the 8th May I arrived again at 
London, and there being there a ship named “ The Angel 
Gabriel,” which was bound for Hamburg, I struck a bargain 
with the master of the vessel, Peter Pont, for the fare of eight 
pounds sterling. He promised to start early, but partly 
through him, though chiefly through adverse winds and not 
less owing to other circumstances which I shall presently 
relate, I was detained. To speak truth I should have pre¬ 
ferred to travel through France, which I could have done 
at less cost. I, however, did not venture because of the 
concomitant dangers, and more especially because Your 
Grace had deemed the route via Hamburg more expedient ; 
and so it remained at that. 

In the matter of the coach I walked all over London. 
I did not overlook a single coach-builder, and also saw 
a large number of coaches and carriages, but none that 
pleased me better, keeping in mind my instructions, than 
the one which I have bought for Your Grace. I devoutly 
trust that it will find Your Grace’s approval. 

As regards the bloodhounds, I set about the matter 
betimes, but have not been able to obtain any of very good 
pedigree. Sir P. Sidney, Governor of Flushing, has however 
promised me to supply Your Grace with a pair of pure 
breed. Your Grace will, on writing him a short note, 
receive them from him at the next opportunity. 

The horses were so high-priced that Sir P. Sidney and 
others told me, as I myself finally discovered, that one would 
be paying for them twice over and yet perhaps not get suit¬ 
able ones. I, however, at last succeeded in finding two, 
one of which was a roan, but which was not to be had at 
a cheaper price than thirty-six pounds sterling. The other 
was a grey, and they were well matched. The grey was 
finally to be had for twenty-three pounds, and I concluded 
the bargain on the condition that the horse was free from 
blemish and vices. But when it had been ridden from 
Greenwich to my lodgings in London, and I had called 
in an experienced farrier and wished to examine the horse, 
the vendor’s groom would not permit this, but in great 
haste demanded payment. This aroused my suspicions 
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and finally we found out that the horse was spavined of 
the left foreleg and sweated in the stable as if a bucket 
of water had been poured over him. This though he had 
not been worked from Greenwich to here. I was, therefore, 
glad to get rid of the animal and abandoned the purchase 
of horses for this time. The Landgrave Maurice of Hesse 
had long had a lackey in London to effect the purchase 
of a horse, but for the reasons given had up to the time 
of our departure been unable to obtain any. As matters 
stand thus I hope Your Grace will excuse me. 

The twelve pairs of stockings I have bought as cheap and 
as best I could. They are, according to Your Grace’s wish, 
in various colours, but no black and green. They are of 
excellent quality and picked from a large assortment. I 
therefore hope that they will please Your Grace. 

The same is to be said of the gloves. I should have liked 
to have had three pairs embroidered with silver, but those 
thus embroidered were too small for Your Grace. 

Your Grace will at the same time receive some designs 
for fireplaces; further an English bow which the M 5 mpel- 
gard armourer would have preferred to send without pay¬ 
ment and simply to please Your Grace. But as he is not 
doing well, and also had to engage some journeymen at 
his cost in order to get things ready before our departure, 
this would have been too great a sacrifice for him. I 
believe that he has not received more than just covers his 
expenses. 

Having received a pass from Her Royal Majesty, I, with¬ 
out unduly prolonging my stay, was at pains to take formal 
leave of all those gentlemen to whom I had had letters and 
been directed to by Your Grace. So on the ioth May I 
drove to Greenwich where Her Majesty was holding court, 
and first of all had myself announced to the Earl of Essex 
of whom I took leave somewhat in the following form. 

(Latin) Illustrious Earl, Gracious Sir! Having pre¬ 
viously received the gracious permission of Her Majesty, 
I have deemed it necessary to take leave of Your Excellency 
prior to my departure, and to thank Your Excellency for 
the innumerable benefactions and great goodwill with which 
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you have helped me in the conduct and furtherance of my 
august master’s affair. It is true I have not achieved the 
aim and object for which I stayed here so long and so jealously 
strove. The wishes of His Highness in regard to the exalted 
Order of the Garter have not been consummated through 
his third embassy, and yet I hope that when all the obstacles 
enounced by Her Majesty have been removed. His Highness 
will at the first opportunity receive this Order v/hich has 
once been promised and so long been desired and expected 
by him. To facilitate this I most humbly beg Your Excel¬ 
lency (who can effect so much with Her Majesty) to keep 
His Highness commended and to condescend to support 
his affair with the same manful help, counsel and assist¬ 
ance that you have hitherto afforded. My illustrious 
Prince will in every way, at every place, and at all times 
show his acknowledgment of Her Majesty’s benevolence and 
grace. Nor will he neglect adequately to thank Your 
Excellency and your entire family, and will to the utmost 
limit of his power ever be at pains to bestow upon you 
equal bounty. As regards that man Stamler, who by trading 
here in cloth, ostensibly in the name of my illustrious Prince, 
has caused vexation, I in the name of my august Sovereign 
beg that no credence or whatsoever else be given him, until 
His Highness has expressed his will and pleasure in a letter. 
Not to detain Your Excellency longer than absolutely neces¬ 
sary, I again most submissively take my leave of you, 
wishing you with all my heart a long life and the happiest 
issue to all your undertakings. 

To this the Earl replied that he regretted that Your 
Grace had this time been unable to attain your desire from 
Her Royal Majesty. The reasons were verily those that 
I had learned from Her Majesty. As for himself, he called 
God to witness that he had not been wanting in all possible 
zeal. He remarked that he proffered his aid for the future 
also. He begged Your Grace not to doubt that he felt 
himself bound so to do. He also commanded me to acquaint 
Your Highness with his readiness to serve and informed 
me that he would next day have a written answer despatched 
to Your Grace. As regards Stamler he requested that Your 
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Grace might let him know as early as possible how the matter 
stood and how Stamler should be treated. 1 

Now although I had hoped also to find the Lord High 
Treasurer and his son Lord Robert Cecil at Court, and 
there be able to take leave of them, I was informed by Herr 
Spielmann that the Lord High Treasurer lay ill in London 
and that it were better I made my adieus in writing. In 
that case Herr Spielmann would gladly act as my messenger 
and besides report to the two gentlemen that I had sought 
them at court, hoping to be able to speak to them person¬ 
ally. I followed this advice and sent each of the gentlemen 
mutatis mutandis a farewell letter, as I had done to the 
Earl of Essex; only that I requested from the Lord High 
Treasurer a written answer to Your Grace’s letter to the 
Knightly Order. On this Herr Spielmann reported to me 
that both the gentlemen had proffered their services to 
Your Grace in all matters. But in regard to the answer 
from the Order, no deviation could be made from Her 
Majesty’s resolve, and as the Knights were not to be met 
with in one and the same place, the one being here and 
another elsewhere, it would be impossible to obtain such 
an answer, which, moreover, was quite superfluous. 

I also took leave of Sir P. Sidney, Governor of Flushing, 
because he can effect much with the Earl of Essex with 
whom he is in some degree connected by marriage. As dur- 
ing my stay in London he had given many evidences of 
being loyally devoted to Your Grace, I, on taking leave, 
begged him in the name of Your Grace to have Your Grace’s 
affair no less at heart and to omit nothing that might contri¬ 
bute to its furtherance. This with a hand-clasp he pledged 
himself to do, stating that he felt himself under an obliga¬ 
tion to serve Your Grace as best he could and might. He 
also promised to remember the bloodhounds, and when so 
desired to send them as early as possible. 

Lord Stafford and Minister M. de la Fontaine had left 
London. I therefore left a letter for M. de la Fontaine 
thanking him for his pains and begging him to do his best 
and utmost in the future, for which Your Grace would be very 
1 Note by the Duke : "Factum est.” 
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grateful to him. I further requested him to make my due 
excuses and adieus to Lord Stafford, whom I had been 
unable to meet before my departure. 

Acting on my instructions I had made inquiries in London 
as to what German or other merchants there might be, of 
whom I could in case of need take up money in Your 
Grace's name, and had been told of one by Hormold. His 
name was Sebastian Speidel of the town of Weill, who volun¬ 
tarily offered as a half-Wiirttembergian to call upon me and 
serve Your Grace. Shortly afterwards he did so. In order 
to provide against all emergencies I took the opportunity 
to ask for money, but could not at the time state the amount. 
He, to be sure, consented to make me a loan, remarking that 
I might count upon it. Now, when my stay was drawing 
to a close and I could form a rough estimate as to how 
much money I should need, I let Speidel know. He at first 
raised difficulties, maintaining that he had a recollection 
that at the courts of German Princes it was quite a usual 
thing to first let the creditor beg for his money and then 
keep him waiting an unconscionable time. Knowing that 
this was also customary at our court, he would sooner throw 
his money into the sea or the Thames. After I had utterly 
rebutted this and had told him that it was not the custom 
at the Wiirttembergian Court, but that all his moneys, 
for which I would stand security, would be punctually repaid 
on the date fixed, he was satisfied and promised four hundred 
crowns repayable to Paul Schermer in Ulm within two 
months. The next day he sent me word through his son 
that he had employed the money otherwise, and would I 
excuse him. Thereupon I sent the frivolous old dotard a 
message in terms which he could not fail to understand. 
He, however, in the meantime, as I learned, had spoken to 
others about me as a very suspicious character. He pro¬ 
fessed to be amazed that I had not been furnished with 
a bond or bill of exchange, in case Your Grace should 
require money in London. But when Herr Spielmann 
heard of this, he of his own accord went to this Speidel 
and contrived to exact from him the promise that the 
money would be deposited. But the next day he had 
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again changed his mind and begged to be excused. I now 
clearly saw what the consequence would be if this were 
divulged at Court and among the merchants at the Exchange. 
I, therefore, requested the Wiirttembergians to come to my 
lodgings, to upbraid Speidel with his bad behaviour, so 
that he might not in future have the possibility of doing 
any other envoy a bad turn, and that I might also clear 
myself at Court and at the Exchange of the base imputations 
he had cast upon my person, which I was by no means 
disposed to tolerate. But he not putting in an appearance 
in response to my invitation, I sent Bouwinghausen and 
Brendel to his house and induced Herr Spielmann and the 
others present to go with them. He was then soundly 
berated by Bouwinghausen for his vacillation and baseness. 
And yet owing to his unreliability, I have almost been 
prevented from making my journey. But fortunately find¬ 
ing another opportunity I have been lent two hundred 
crowns, which must be repaid on the 12th of July in Ham¬ 
burg, by a merchant William Watton, who has also given 
Bouwinghausen some money. I have also further borrowed 
another two hundred crowns from Philipp Gewandschneider, 
which are to be returned to his cousin George Gewand¬ 
schneider in Nuremberg on the 12th July. And so this 
untoward incident has thrown no small impediment in the 
way of my j ourney. For to tell the truth we had a favourable 
wind some days before the day fixed for our departure, 
and our skipper was loth to wait any longer; but the Lord 
Admiral has detained him for our sake. And all this was 
due to that man Speidel, as already related. Now before 
I leave London and continue my journey, it is necessary 
that I should give Your Grace a report on Stamler’s 
case. 

Soon after I had arrived in London, where, as reported 
at the outset, I remained incognito for some days, I heard 
at table and from various persons mention made of a Wfirt- 
tembergian envoy who was staying in England and was said 
to be begging on behalf of Your Grace for permission to 
export from England many hundred bales of cloth free of 
duty. The one said that it was outrageous that a Duke 
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should go a-begging for such business as became a mer¬ 
chant. A second maintained that there was fraud and 
guile behind and that the whole affair was perhaps only a 
trick of some merchants. In short it was the daily topic 
at table, on 'Change, and as I afterwards learned, was 
talked of at Court with so much contempt, reproach and 
opprobrium that I was hurt to the quick and could not 
sleep of nights. I had, therefore, no peace of mind till I had 
fathomed the matter. I, therefore, in very homely garb and 
unrecognized went with Bouwinghausen and Hormold to 
the lodgings of that individual at the “ White Swan,” 
pretending to be transient travellers, who had dropped in 
for a drink. Here we fell in with Stamler, who himself 
volunteered the information that he had been here in London 
for eleven months transacting business for Your Grace, 
and had in the meantime also made a journey to France 
in Your Grace’s service. He further related that on the 
last day of Lent it was just a year since he had come from 
Augsburg to the Wiirttemberg Court and being taken on as a 
domestic ; but had not been there longer than eight weeks 
when Your Grace sent him hither at Pentecost; that the 
mission had been given him through Secretary Ziegler 
with the assurance that he would be able to leave London 
again in three weeks. He styled himself secretary. But in 
answer to my query he replied that he had as yet no special 
function, but that Your Grace was testing him by this 
commission and would then judge of his capabilities. 1 
When I then interrogated him about various Wurttemberg 
servants, he gave most unsatisfactory answers. He asserted 
that the Lord High Treasurer, to whom he had wished to 
hand Your Grace’s writing, pretended that he did not 
know who the Duke of Wurttemberg was, and therefore 
put him off with a refusal. This and much other clap¬ 
trap did he relate in the presence of two Hessians, Herr 
von Bernstein and a lackey. After having heard all this 
we went away, leaving the money for our reckoning on the 
table, as he did not suffer any of us to pay, saying that the 
Duke of Wurttemberg was rich enough to stand good 
1 Marginal note by the Duke : “ Put a rope round Ms neck. 
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fellows a drink. On coming home and thinking the matter 
over, we could come to no other conclusion but that all 
his tales were false and unfounded. I could not suppose 
that Your Grace would have said no word to me about an 
envoy who had been staying here eleven months, when I 
might in one way or another have had the benefit of his 
advice. Further, to say truth, it seemed to me incredible 
that Your Grace should be soliciting two favours in the 
same place and at the same time, seeing that you were 
aiming at something nobler and higher. Thirdly, I thought 
that I should at least have heard of this embassy through 
some one or other at Your Grace’s Court, whereas not a 
single word had been breathed about it. Fourthly, he 
made himself still more suspect by his shifty and untrue 
declarations. Fifthly, I regarded it as outrageous and 
farcical for a prince to have sent two embassies to the same 
potentate at the same time, where the mission of the one 
was a secret to the other, neither knowing the other, or, 
for that matter, being aware of his presence. Finally, and 
in case his business, which to us was inexplicable, should 
after all be genuine, I was of the opinion that this unpleasant 
affair must first of all be settled and removed from our path ; 
the more so because both high and low spoke so contemptu¬ 
ously and derisively of it, and he by his demands had alien¬ 
ated from us the prominent men. We were convinced that 
we otherwise should not be able to effect much good, for 
his solicitations had been so much talked about, that even 
men of high standing used sneeringly to ask us whether we 
had also been sent here for cloths. I was informed of this 
by M. de la Fontaine and others. Therefore when I had 
an audience of the Earl of Essex, I, for these weighty 
reasons touched upon Stamler and his business as follows : 

(Latin) There remains only to be added that there 
is a certain man here who pretends to have a commission 
from my august Sovereign and Master not only to Your 
Excellency and the Privy Council, but also to Her Majesty 
herself. I am entirely ignorant of the matter and am con¬ 
vinced that he is not acting on behalf of my august Sovereign. 
I, therefore, entreat Your Excellency no longer to credit 
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this man, and to take steps to prevent his leaving London 
before he has adduced reasons for his action. 

Stamler having heard of this, came next day to me in my 
lodgings and said that he had indeed not recognized us 
yesterday, but having learnt that I was a Wiirttemberg 
envoy, he had come to request me to aid him who was 
also here on Your Grace’s business, in order that he might 
the sooner reach his goal. On my asking him for his 
mandate, he said he had none; that he had only been 
given a sealed document which he had delivered up and 
therefore was not in his possession ; but that the Secretary 
to Your Grace had commissioned him to beg for permission 
here in London to export a thousand bales of cloth, against 
payment in Your Grace’s name by the paymaster at Emden. 
Fearing that he might give me leg-bail if he observed that 
I mistrusted his doings, I only answered that I could not 
help him, because I knew nothing of his affairs. I added 
that I also could not interest myself in his business as I had 
not been authorized to do so; but if he had business to 
do here he should carry out the orders he had received. 
He thereupon took himself off. I, having scruples about 
having him cast into prison, wrote the following letter to 
the Earl of Essex. 

{Latin) Illustrious Earl, Gracious Sir ! 

My services have ever been humbly devoted to Your 
Excellency. I deem it necessary briefly to report to Your 
Excellency that that man whom I yesterday mentioned 
to Your Excellency soon after came to me unasked and as 
good as told me the following : He having been informed 
that I had come here as envoy of my august Sovereign and 
Master, the Duke of Wiirttemberg, considered it his duty, 
seeing that he was also conducting business for His High¬ 
ness, to report himself to me, in order that I might further 
with Her Majesty the business which our common Sovereign 
had entrusted to him. If I declined to do so his commission 
would be rendered difficult of execution, and he would 
fall under suspicion of not having been sent by His High¬ 
ness. I thereupon replied—and it had not been my inten¬ 
tion to give any other reply—that I must be at pains solely 
and above all to carry out the instructions I had received 
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from my illustrious Sovereign ; that as his person and 
the business on which, as he asserted, he had been sent 
were alike unknown to me, and I could find naught relating 
thereto in my instructions, I would not be a party to his 
doings ; that he must himself know if he had any authoriza¬ 
tion from my illustrious Sovereign, and that I would in 
no way hinder him ; for the rest he could easily plead his 
own cause with the aid of his credentials and instructions. 
More I was unwilling to add lest I should increase his 
suspicions. Nor for truth’s sake would I remain silent. 
The man being a bogus envoy, I now beg Your Excellency, 
in your wisdom and sagacity to take precautions in this 
matter, that Her Royal Majesty and my August Master 
be not cozened. With this I commend this matter and 
all the affairs of my Sovereign and myself to your benign 
loving kindness. 

Thereupon the Earl of Essex some days later summoned 
and questioned this fellow, who made most civil excuses 
and so many asseverations that the Earl sent me word 
that as I was here as Your Grace’s accredited envoy, he 
would let me deal with Stamler as I thought fit. Directly 
afterwards Stamler came and gave me the following copies 
of his letters. 

(No. I. French) To the Queen of England. Madam ! 
I have commissioned Joachim Jhering, paymaster in Emden, 
to buy for me in your renowned realm of England one 
thousand bales of cloth for the special use of my Court. 
I, therefore, humbly beseech Your August Majesty to do 
me the favour to command your officials and others hold¬ 
ing commissions of Your Majesty to suffer the said Jhering 
to pass without let or hindrance, and to exempt him from 
payment of cess or other tribute on the thousand bales of 
cloth. I solicit the same command in favour of those who 
will act for me in this matter and pray that needful protec¬ 
tion be afforded them. I have the firm hope that Your 
Majesty will so oblige me that I may ever remain your 
loyal and devoted servant, as, God be my witness, is my 
fervent desire. In profound reverence I humbly kiss 
Your August Majesty’s hands and pray the Almighty 
Preserver to vouchsafe unto Your Majesty a long and 
healthy life, prosperity and a happy issue to all your under¬ 
takings. Signed Von Mompelgard. 
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(No. 2. French) To the Most August Queen of Eng¬ 
land. Madam ! I have lately written to Your Majesty 
begging that one thousand bales of cloth which I intend 
purchasing through my official Johann Heinrich Stamler, 
may be exported from your renowned Kingdom of England 
tax-free. To this I have had no answer. Believing that 
there was great delay in the delivery of the first letter to 
Your Majesty, I venture with the present to implore Your 
Majesty to grant me this request. I am confident that 
Your Majesty will raise no difficulties. This would greatly 
oblige me to remain the devoted servant of Your Majesty, 
whose hands I warmly kiss. I commend myself to You, 
Madam, and pray to God to grant you perfect health and 
a happy life. From Stuttgart on the 12th of December 
1594 - 

(No. 3. French) To the Lord High Treasurer. Sir! 
I doubt not that you have been apprised that I once before 
and now again have written to the august Queen of England, 
humbly begging for permission to export about one thousand 
bales of cloth from her famous realm free of all duty. 
Knowing that you can effect much in this matter I fervently 
request you to use your influence to procure me an early 
and favourable reply. My official, the bearer of this letter, 
is commissioned to deliver to you from me a gold chain 
in recognition of your painstaking endeavours, and I beg 
you kindly and willingly to accept it. Whenever I shall 
have occasion to show my gratitude I shall do so. I am 
happy to be able to recompense you for your consent and 
commend myself, Sir, to your good offices. I pray God he 
may preserve you in His holy keeping. Dated Stuttgart, 
the 12th December 1594. 

He told me that he had in truth not been sent by Your 
Princely Grace in person, but by the Paymaster in Emden, 
who had primarily been charged with this mission by Your 
Grace, but owing to pressure of business had been unable 
to perform it. He was not so much concerned about the 
profit as that Your Grace should count it to his honour 
if he brought the matter to a successful conclusion, especially 
now that it had been so long urged. Stamler also reported 
that he had a trinket with him shaped like a ship and 
worth four hundred pounds sterling, which he wished to 
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present to Her Majesty in Your Grace's name. He hoped 
that his petition would then be granted. This made his 
affairs still more suspicious. 

The Earl of Essex promised to procure me the originals 
of these letters. Meanwhile on M. de la Fontaine’s advice 
I had Stamler secretly watched, because I had been told 
that he wished to buy a horse. I gave orders that he should 
be apprehended on the least hint of his contemplating 
flight. After some time the original of the first letter came 
to hand. The others I have not received. This letter 
was dated 20th February 1594 and was subscribed : Your 
August Majesty’s most loyal and devoted servant Fredrick 
Duke of Wxirttemberg. Mompelgard.; 

As the seal of this letter was genuine and the writing 
seemed to me to be that of Your Grace, I durst not have 
him apprehended, and yet I believe that the matter was 
not quite in order and that perhaps the letter had been surrep¬ 
titiously obtained. I was bound to assume this for the 
reasons above-mentioned, but more especially because the 
date of this letter was wrong, 93 having been altered to 
94. Moreover Your Grace was at that time not in Stuttgart, 
but, because of the Great Plague, somewhere in the country. 
I, therefore, sent for Stamler and took him severely to task 
for having told so many falsehoods, and pointed out to 
him that he had contradicted himself very often in his state¬ 
ments, and that I had discovered the forgery in the date. 
He then confessed that the affair was no concern of Your 
Grace, but that your secretary had begged this privilege. 
Now he, Stamler, would have to bear all the expenses, and 
if I were not willing to help, the whole thing would very 
probably turn to his disadvantage instead of to his profit ; 
if he had told a different tale the first time, it was only for 
the sake of preserving appearances; that as the business 
had become notorious and open to suspicion, he had been 
forced to screen it from observation as best he could; that 
because of the long way he had to go the date of the last 
letter had been written as if for December in order that 
they might not be antiquated; they had as a matter of 
fact left the Wurttemberg Chancellery long before; the 
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first letter was dated in the year 93, but having become 
out of date, they had altered 93 to 94. I weighed the whole 
matter and came to the conclusion that it must in no Way 
be allowed to harm Your Grace, and therefore, in order to 
preclude much idle and harmful chatter among the Court 
menials and tradespeople, and to preserve unsullied the high 
reputation of Your Grace, I deemed it necessary to suppress 
and postpone the matter. But as both the handwriting 
and the seal of Your Grace were genuine, I could have 
recourse to no stronger or severer measures against Stamler, 
and so dismissed him with the following injunction. That 
as his former statements had been so contradictory I could 
believe neither the one nor the other: more particularly 
so, because though he was aware that I was Your Grace’s 
envoy here, he yet persisted that his business was Your 
Grace’s concern, and I therefore could not credit his last 
statement. I added that Your Grace had sufficient means 
to reward your deserving servants and were under no neces¬ 
sity of saddling other potentates with your dependents. 
I ordered him to refrain from all further solicitations till 
I had reported on the matter to Your Grace. He promised 
to do so and stated his intention of returning to Emden, 
there to await Your Grace’s resolve. 

Shortly before my departure I was informed by Mr, 
Wotton, secretary to the Earl of Essex, that Stamler was 
still in London and would without doubt again begin his 
solicitations in the name of Your Grace as soon as I had 
left. Finding, as I have already set forth, that this affair 
would then expose Your Grace and me to injury, derision 
and scorn, and in no way contribute to the furtherance of 
Your Grace's intentions, I, as reported, on taking my leave 
of the Earl of Essex and of the Lord High Treasurer, barred 
all the roads for Stamler and so prevented his practising a 
still greater deceit upon anyone. 

I have been at pains to give Your Grace a minute account 
of all this, in order that Your Grace might perceive and 
believe that this man Stamler has greatly hindered the fulfil¬ 
ment of Your Grace’s desire and might still prove an obstacle ; 
and to induce Your Grace to arrange for the Earl of Essex 
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to be written to, in order that Stamler be sent packing as 
speedily as possible. 

On the 15th May, I in God’s name again left London with 
sixteen others. Not only the three Wiirttembergians, but 
also some other Germans were of the party. These Germans 
had attached themselves to me because they hoped that 
they would then be able to go on board Her Majesty’s 
ships of war at Rochester, permission to do so being generally 
not easily obtainable, and otherwise make capital out of 
me. At noon we arrived at the country seat of Herr 
Spielmann, near the little town of Deptford, which lies 
half-way between London and Greenwich. He had some 
time previously invited me to go thither, and showed me 
and my whole following great hospitality. For Your 
Grace’s sake he paid me much honour and repeated his 
humble offer both by day and by night to render Your 
Grace his most loyal and assiduous services, and more 
especially to make my suit his care. A great deal of labour 
and trouble having devolved upon Herr Spielmann during 
the whole of my stay in London, and he being a man whom 
Your Grace might well find of use, Your Grace will, I trust, 
hold him in good remembrance, as also M. de la Fontaine 
who has done his best to secure a happy issue to the cause. 
Conformably to my instructions I promised as much to the 
two and also to the secretary to the Earl of Essex, as exhaus¬ 
tively reported in the foregoing. 

On the 16th the wind was against us and we had to lie 
in the harbour. We hired horses and rode to Rochester, 
five miles from Gravesend, in order to inspect Her Majesty’s 
ships of war. 

On the 17th May we, in God’s name, went on board our 
ship at Gravesend. We had a south-west wind, a fair 
wind for us, which continued also on the 18th. 

On the 19th, Sunday, we had a head wind, so that we 
had to put in at the port of Harwich in England. There 
we lay on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, till the afternoon 
of Friday. 

On the 23rd we again went on board, the wind having 
veered round in our favour. 
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On the 24th the wind was rather high. 

On the 25th this wind still blew in the forenoon, but then 
came a calm and in the evening we were obliged to luff. 

On the 26th just before daybreak a great gale arose 
with a violent storm of thunder and lightning which in some 
hours, thank God, ended in rain. Then we had a following 
breeze. Towards evening when we thought that we had 
escaped the storm, a fresh tempest broke out, which made 
all of us, including the sailors, uneasy. They were not 
prepared for it and had not reefed the sails, which made 
the peril still greater. So in haste some ropes had to be 
hacked in two and a sail cut down. This gale lasted some 
hours at night, but then abated and we had a favourable 
wind. 

On the 27th Heligoland loomed up, an island belonging 
to the Duke of Holstein, six miles distant from the mouth 
of the Elbe. From Gravesend to the Elbe is reckoned at 
one hundred miles. From the mouth of the Elbe to Ham¬ 
burg the Hamburgers had laid in the sea twenty-four tuns 
which float attached to great iron chains. This is for the 
benefit of mariners. They must steer by these and know 
on which side of them they should hold their course so as to 
avoid danger. On our right we saw a little trading-town, 
which is frequented by the English. 

On the 28th at six o’clock in the morning we arrived at 
Hamburg. We had hoped that, having had no horses with 
us, we should not have to pay the skipper the whole sum 
of eight pounds. But he complained that owing to the 
delayed start much of the provisions had been consumed 
and he had suffered loss on our account. 

I negotiated with a boatsman for the transport of the 
English coach, our portmanteaux and all our other travelling 
outfit down the Elbe to Magdeburg. A cousin of Spiel- 
mann’s named Angelberger, whom at Spielmann’s request 
I had brought over to Germany, was left behind at Hamburg. 

On the last day of May we departed from Hamburg. 
On the 1st of June we were in Lubeck, on the 3rd in Lune- 
burg, on the 5th in Brunswick. On the 7th we passed the 
night in Magdeburg. On the 9th we were in Zerbst, on 
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the 15th in Rudolstadt and on the 18th reached Nuremberg. 
Here I first of all took the preliminary steps for cashing the 
English and Hamburg bills of exchange. Knowing that 
the English coach must arrive in a few days, I desired to 
wait till it came. But to save outlay I went to stay with 
my brother Karl in the Upper Palatinate, leaving orders 
that I should be apprised by messenger as soon as the coach 
arrived. On the 29th of June I returned to Nuremberg 
and found everything duly delivered in good order by Angel¬ 
berger. In Nuremberg we were shown much honour on 
Your Grace’s account. They showed us the arsenal, sent 
wine to our quarters and the Corporation gave a banquet 
in the Town-hall. I then had the two bills for four hundred 
crowns paid by George Gewandschneider, who lent me 
another one hundred crowns to meet my further travelling 
expenses; so that all in all the said Gewandschneider has 
to receive seven hundred and seventy gulden and eleven 
Bohemian groschen. I shall submit as early as possible a 
regular account of this money and also of those moneys 
received from Your Grace at the inception of my journey. 

On the 7th of July we arrived at Stuttgart. 

In addition to the foregoing detailed report, I most humbly 
beg Your Grace graciously to heed what follows. Although 
my most diligent efforts on behalf of Your Grace have this 
time proved unavailing and have not led to the attainment 
of your goal, the fault in no way lies with me. On the 
contrary I have done all that was humanly possible, and 
have not been lacking in faithful, assiduous and unremitting 
service. I have already reported to Your Grace the manifold 
obstacles and hitches which have this time debarred the 
accomplishment of Your Grace’s desire. 

First of all, as disclosed by Her Royal Majesty’s letter 
and my report, the insignia have not yet been remitted to 
the two Kings of France and Scotland, although they have 
been elected Knights. This, however, I am told, will 
shortly be done, as the persons whose duty it will be to 
deliver the insignia have already been appointed. 

Secondly. Even were the affair in itself opportune and 
there had been no impediment, Stamler with his transactions 
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and undesirable solicitations had estranged the prominent 
men and prejudiced them against us. This acted detri¬ 
mentally to the furtherance of the affair from the very 
beginning, and only by dint of great exertions could the 
one or the other be brought on to the right track. 

Thirdly. Seeing that everything had to pass through 
the Lord High Treasurer, it was no small blunder that no 
special letter was directed to him. 

Fourthly. The perlustration and consequent report of 
the former envoy were defective, which led to great mis¬ 
apprehension, as Your Grace will have clearly gathered from 
the letter of Her Majesty and from my report on the second 
audience. 

And fifthly. I was credibly informed that the means 
hitherto employed by Your Grace of annually sending, for 
three years running or even longer, an embassy at great 
expense, but in the meantime adopting a wait-and-see 
policy, was futile. Rather should Your Grace have con¬ 
stantly urged the matter in writing before the time and 
St. George's Day came round again. As it was, all Your 
Grace’s endeavours were all in vain, and it would have 
been more advantageous to have kept things moving by 
persistent correspondence. As Your Grace’s affair has this 
time been more forwarded both with Her Royal Majesty 
and the prominent men than ever before, and is now, thanks 
to unremitting soliciting, on the up-grade, I necessarily 
made diligent inquiries before leaving London, as to what 
means would be most conducive to Your Grace’s ends. In 
this connexion I humbly report as follows : 

Firstly. Apart from its being absolutely necessary to 
write to the Earl of Essex without delay instructing him 
how to proceed against Stamler, M. de la Fontaine, who is 
very quick and clear-headed, is of opinion that Your Grace 
should at once thank the Earl for the trouble he has taken 
and for the kindly sentiments he entertains towards Your 
Grace. These writings should be repeated at frequently 
recurring intervals, and his support be sought on every 
possible occasion; but the letters should be directed to 
M. de la Fontaine, who would take every opportunity to 
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contribute his share and omit nothing likely to further the 
cause. As Sir P. Sidney associates with and enjoys the 
confidence of the Earl of Essex, it would not be amiss if 
every time a note of the same tenor were sent to him, in 
order that he might din the matter in the Earl’s ears and 
incessantly importune him. M. de la Fontaine believes 
that if we had done so earlier, much more would have been 
achieved. Moreover much expense would have been spared 
and the affair conducted with greater secrecy. As M. de 
la Fontaine is well acquainted with all the humours of the 
Earl of Essex, with whom he has much to transact and dis¬ 
cuss, I inquired of him whether he thought it advisable and 
in the interests of the matter that Your Grace tender the 
Earl a testimonial. M. de la Fontaine thinks that the 
Earl’s ambitions lie rather towards honours than money 
and lands, as he greatly desires to make his name famous 
among the German Princes. If, therefore, a fine horse or 
something rare and uncommon, be it a piece of armour or 
some weapon, were sent, the Earl would not take it amiss. 
I have heard that nothing would cause him greater delight 
than a finely wrought coat of mail, of perfect fit. I have 
provided that the measurements of his height and girth 
be sent to me as early as possible. As for Mr. Wotton, the 
Earl’s secretary, of whom I also made inquiries, I have 
arranged that he shall be written to every time, and he has 
promised to use all diligence in urging his master to promote 
our cause. 

Secondly. The following gives the views and opinions 
of Herr Johannes Spielmann who stands in high favour with 
Her Royal Majesty, who has conferred a barony on him 
and endowed him with estates. The matter has recently 
been set in motion by me at the Court of Her Majesty, 
but it must be borne in mind that Her Majesty is very 
old and weary, and therefore we should not let it rest, nor 
neglect anything, but diligently supplicate and sue and 
labour unremittingly to bring it to a successful issue. 
Spielmann believes that this could be best done thus. 
Your Grace will anyhow have to send some one in Stamler’s 
affair, and he whom Your Grace shall elect should be fur- 
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nished with a letter to Spielmann in which Your Grace 
desires his presence at your court. As he, however, is in 
Her Majesty’s service, it would be necessary to obtain him 
permission by means of a special letter to Her Majesty. 
He does not doubt that Her Majesty would then cheerfully 
give her consent. He would then repair to Your Grace 
without loss of time and report personally to Your Grace 
and aid you with his counsel. It also could do no harm 
if Your Grace’s messenger were the bearer of a brief 
letter of thanks to the Lord High Treasurer and to Lord 
Robert Cecil, expressing Your Grace’s gratitude for all the 
trouble they have taken, and at the same time begging 
them to continue to keep the affair favourably in mind. 
But to find a suitable pretext Your Grace might treat of 
the question in connexion with Stamler’s affair, and as if 
it were but of secondary importance. The object is to 
preserve the Lord High Treasurer’s friendship, so that he 
may in future have more cause to promote than to hinder 
Your Grace’s petition. Spielmann himself would then 
deliver these letters to the addressees and afterwards orally 
report to Your Grace how your suit could best be served. 
I have promised Spielmann that I would acquaint him 
with Your Grace’s decision. It has in the meantime occurred 
to me that for conducting and concluding this embassy 
Your Grace could find no one better, safer, warier and 
cheaper than the above-mentioned Angelberger, Spielmann’s 
cousin. I have spoken to and induced him to place himself 
at Your Grace’s service although he had at the time other 
intentions. It was my purpose to have brought him with 
me from Nuremberg. He is a master of the English lan¬ 
guage. He has been almost three years with his cousin 
Spielmann, is sober, and zealous in all his duties and there¬ 
fore trustworthier than any other. 

I have most duteously not concealed anything from Your 
Grace, but given in writing a full description of my journey 
and an exhaustive report of the measures adopted by me 
in the discharge of the mission with which I was entrusted. 
I have no less desired to submit my modest opinions, 
hoping that Your Grace will give them due attention and 
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appreciation. Should Your Grace desire to have more 
particulars on any point in my report, I am at all times at 
Your Grace’s service. I hereby proffer Your Grace my 
most loyal, unrestricted and wholehearted service, commend 
myself to your clemency, wish you a long and happy reign, 
and subscribe myself as Your Grace’s most loyal and most 
obedient servant. 

H. J. Breuning von und zu Buchenbach m.p. 

ACCOUNT 

of all receipts and outlays during the English journey, 
showing the travelling expenses, and purchases made for 
my gracious Prince and Sovereign. 

RECEIPTS 

Gulden. Batzen. Kreutzer. 
Received from Herr Jacob Ratgeb, 

Private Secretary at Kirchheim 
unter Teck, 149 doubloons, of 
which 70 Italian and 79 Spanish. 

I could not obtain a better rate 
in London for the Italian than 
iis. 4 d., i.e. in our currency 
3 gulden 3 J batzen. The 
Spanish doubloons exchanged 
at ns. 9 d. or 3 gulden 2 batzen. 

These 149 doubloons make then 
in all . . . . . 459 1 1 

Further I received 100 thaler . 120 — — 

Further I received in London 400 

crowns, making with agio . 670 8 I 

Further received in Nuremberg . 100 

These 770 gulden 8 batzen 
1 kreutzer were paid for Your 
Grace on the 12th July by Herr 
George Gewandschneider, in 
Nuremberg, who is to be repaid 
by Your Grace at an early date. 

Sum total of all moneys received . 1,349 


9 


2 
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EXPENDITURE 
On the Journey to England 

Gulden. Batzen. Kreutzer. 
On 5 March 1595 slept the night at 

Bleydelsa .... 6 — 4 

On the 6th crossed the Neckar. 

Midday meal in Giiglingen 2 13 — 

Hire of horses from P. Fuchs to 

Marbach 1 5 —- 

Slept the night in Michelbach .5 2 — 

On the 7th. Midday meal in Rhein- 

hausen ..... 4 — — 

There paid to three peasants of 
Bleydelsa for hire of three 
horses ..... 1 7 2 

For crossing the Rhine 1 2 — 

Dinner at Speyer and victuals for 

consumption on board . .12 — — 

Advanced to the skipper x 5 — 

On the gth. Dinner at Ladenburg .2 3 — 

The messenger .... — 4 — 

Fare from Ladenburg to Lambarten 2 — — 

Lodging for the night ... 3 6 — 

On the 10th the skipper from Lam¬ 
barten to Worms ... — 8 — 

Dinner at Hiilsen ... 2 — — 

The coachman from Worms to 

Mainz ..... 6 — — 

Additional two horses 1 3 — 

The servant Flans Eplin who re¬ 
mained with the coach when 
it stuck fast, for food . . — 10 — 

On the nth till noon of the 12th in 
Mainz. Meals there and food 

for consumption on board .10 10 — 

On the 12th slept the night at Bop- 

pard.4 5 — 

On the 13th slept the night at Bonn 3 12 — 
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Gulden. Batzen. Kreutzer. 

To the skipper from Mainz to Cologne 6 — — 

To the soldier who in the morning 

opened the gate . . . — 8 — 

On the 14th we arrived at Cologne 
in the morning and stayed 
there three whole days for 
reasons given in the report. 

There we consumed with the 
provisions that we took on 
board to obviate landing or par¬ 
taking of the ship’s fare 17 3 — 

On the 17th slept the night in 

Ruhrort .... 3 — •— 

On the 18th slept the night in Schen- 

kenschanz .... 5 3 — 

Gratuity to the soldiers . — 5 — 

On the 19th in Wijk ... 4 3 2 

On the 20th in Kuhlenburg 1 — — 

Slept the night in Dortrecht . . 4 2 2 

The skipper from Cologne to Dor¬ 
trecht . . . .20 •— — 

In Dortrecht we took our own boat 
and paid for provisions as far as 
Middelburg .... 5 — — 

The skipper from Dortrecht to Mid¬ 
delburg. .... 4 — — 


Gratuities for the sailors . . — 6 

Dinner in Middleburg ... 3 10 

The porter for carrying our trunks 

to Flushing .... — 8 

In Flushing paid the laundress . — 8 

There we spent three days waiting 
for a good wind. Meals for four 
and victuals for consumption on 
board ..... 16 10 

On the 26th we arrived at Graves¬ 
end in England. To the skipper 
from Flushing to England . 10 — 

Q.E. EE 


1 
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Gulden. Batzen. Kreutzer. 
Passed the night in Gravesend and 

spent 8s. .... 2 2 — 

To the boatsman who took us ashore — 4 — 

Fare on the 27th from Gravesend to 

London . ... 1 1 —- 

Spent at the “ White Bear ” -3 3 — 

Nine days’ surveillance of Hans 
Heinrich Stamler, as I feared he 
might go leg-bail, 9 crowns .14 6 — 

On the 28th made arrangements for 
myself and the three others for 
board at Breard's a Frenchman. 

There we had our meals for 
seven weeks. In this time we 
consumed as per enclosed 
slips 116 French crowns and 
ios., the crown reckoned at six 
shillings .... 188 4 — 

After settling the account we had 

meals for another 26 s. . . 6 14 — 

Gratuity to the kitchen staff and the 

boots, 12 shillings ... 3 3 — 

Her Royal Majesty’s trumpeters who 
received us on our first visit 2 
crowns ..... 3 3 — 

Her Majesty’s herald and trum¬ 
peter who came to us after the 
feast of St. George also two 
crowns .... 3 3 — 

For the whole time we spent in 
London for boat hire on the 
Thames to Court and to Green¬ 
wich, or to other nobles. This 
had to be done almost every 
day, because our lodgings were 
remote, 8 crowns ... 12 12 — 

To the crew of Her Majesty’s barge 
who on St. George’s Day took 
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Gulden. Batzen. Kreutzer. 
us to Court a gratuity of 2 
crowns ..... 3 3 

To the Coachman of Her Majesty 
and of the Earl of Essex for 
driving us on various occasions 
to Court, 3 crowns... 4 12 — 

To the exiled Bishop of Philipopolis 
in Greece who begged me for 
Your Grace's bounty, 3s. . — 12 — 

To the Secretary for the seal on the 

Royal passport, 2 crowns .3 3 — 

For a copy of the royal manifest 1 

crown ..... 1 9 —• 

To another Secretary of the Earl of 
Essex for the letter of admission 
to the royal palaces, 1 crown 19 — 

To the Secretary to the Admiral for 
the letter to our skipper pro¬ 
hibiting his departure, 3s. . — 12 — 

To a Frenchman named Captain 
Comber whom we had employed 
for various jobs and to carry 
messages to and from notables a 
present on our leaving, 6 crowns 9 9 — 

When we were shown the costumes 
and jewels of the Queen I gave 
a gratuity of one angel . . 2 10 — 

For inspection of the silver chattels 

in the kitchen at Whitehall .1 9 — 

To the Doorkeeper at Court when I 

had the first audience 1 9 ■— 

For the whole time that we were in 
London the laundress had little 
by little been paid for us four, 4 
crowns 3s. .... 7 3 —- 

For the journey with seven others to 
the palaces of Her Majesty and 
the first meal at Kingston, 14s. . 


3 


11 
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Gulden. Batzen. Kreutzer. 
At Hampton Court a gratuity to the 

usher, 2 crowns ... 3 3 — 

In the garden, 7s. 1 13 — 

The gatekeeper .... — 12 — 

Slept the night in Oatlands, a hunt¬ 
ing-box situated in a deer-park 
and for meals 14s. . . .3 11 — 

Dinner at Windsor, 14s. 4 — — 

To the castellan, 1 crown 1 9 — 

To the woman who showed us the 
tapestry, birds of paradise and 
rhinoceros, 1 crown 1 9 — 

At church, 3s. ... — 12 — 

Supper at Staines, 15s. ... 4 — — 

Gratuity at Nonsuch, 2 crowns .3 3 — 

Dinner at Kingston, 29s. 5 9 — 

The boatman for rowing us to the 
royal palaces and back, 4 

crowns ..... 6 6 — 

For horses from Kingston to Non¬ 
such, 1 crown is. ... 1 13 — 

For the specimen mantelpiece, 3s. . — 12 — 

For the delivery of the coach on 
board at Gravesend, for stack¬ 
ing and carrying our trunks, 
with a meal, 3 crowns . . 4 12 —• 

To Spielmann’s coachman who 
helped to buy the coach and 
who also ran many errands for 
us, a gratuity of 2 crowns .3 3 — 

On the 15th May, departed by boat 

from London to Spielmann’s, 6s. 1 9 — 

Gratuities at Spielmann’s because he 
gave a most opulent banquet 
and I dined with sixteen persons 
of my company, 4 crowns .6 6 — 

For horses from Spielmann’s mill to 

Gravesend, 1 crown 1 9 — 
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Gulden. Batzen. Kreutzer. 

For horses from Gravesend to 
Rochester to see the ships, 

18s. ..... 4 12 — 

In Rochester on four different great 
ships, “ The Triumph, The 
Bear, The Victory and The 
Honour of the Sea,” 4 crowns .6 6 — 

In Gravesend for a meal, 8 crowns .13 1 — 

For provisions on board together 

with Spanish wine, 26s. 6 14 — 


On the 19th we put back to Harwich 
24 miles from London, because 
of adverse winds and stayed 
there 5 days, spending 12 
crowns, 14s. .... 20 4 — 

In London we had arranged with 
the skipper Peter Pont to 
take us five persons and our 
luggage over to Hamburg for 
£ 8 . He would not take less. 

That makes 26 crowns 4s. .42 10 — 

Gratuity to the steward 1 3 — 

[There follows a very exact account of the expenses 
incurred on the journey through Germany to Stuttgart.] 


Account for my Court Dress 


Gulden. Batzen. Kreutzer. 


For velvet for breeches 6| yds., the 
yard at 3 crowns makes 20 
crowns 3 Js. 

Four yards fustian or corduroy, 

4 s . 

| ell double taffeta 1 crown . 

Cloth for a cloak 3! yds., the yard 
13s., that makes 42s. 3 d. 

1 yard of lining, 2s. 9 d. 


32 

V 

1 


6 

1 

9 

4 

11 


11 
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Gulden. Batzen. Kreutzer. 

Gold braid for the cloak 2| oz., gold 
lace for the dress, i£ oz., at 10s. 


an ounce makes 33s. 9 A. 

9 

— 

— 


For silk, 2J . 

— 

10 

— 


Besides this for lining, 9s. 3d 

2 

7 

— 


For a pair of silk hose, 6 crowns 

9 

9 

— 


Three dozen buttons for the doublet, 

2 crowns . . . 

3 

3 



For making the cloak, 6s. 

1 

9 

— 


For making the doublet and breeches 

2 

2 

— 


Because my servant Hans Eplin 
ruined his dress on the journey 

I had to have a cloth dress made 
for him. Cloth for breeches 
and doublet 2| yds., the yard 
at 7s. 8 d. are 12s. 3 d. 

4 

9 


" If 

For lining, 9 s. . 

2 

6 

— 


For making, 6s. . 

1 

9 

— 

| 

For the valet on the journey two 
pairs of shoes 

1 

5 

_ 


Now follows what I have bought for 
Your Grace: 

Six pair English gloves, of equal 
quality at 8s., making 48s. 

12 

12 



12 pair fine silk stockings, at 6 
French crowns a pair, is 72 
crowns .... 

115 

3 


l 

For the English coach together with 
harness for the horses, £34, i.e. 
113 crowns 2s. 

181 

5 


■i 

A hood for the carriage, 12s. . 

3 

3 

— 

'I 

For a bow, 15 crowns . 

24 

— 

— 

1 

Cost on the bill of exchange and the 
last 400 crowns, for which I 
could not obtain a better rate 
of exchange than 23 Batzen 

36 

8 

1 

1 

Sum total of all expenses . 1,367 


1 

f 
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On striking the balance between the receipts and the 
expenditure it will be seen that my gracious Prince and 
Sovereign apart from the 770 Gulden 8 Batzen and 1 
Kreutzer which are repayable to George Gewandschneider 
in Nuremberg—is in my debt to the extent of 18 Gulden 
4 Batzen 3 Kreutzer. 
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Dormer, Sir William, 40 
Domberg, —, 264 


Dorset, Thomas Sackville (Lord 
Buckhurst), 1st Earl of, 

88, 91, 376, 381 
Douglas, Lady, 55 

Douglas, Lady Margaret, see 
Lennox, Countess of 
Dover, 305, 310, 348, 349; Ad¬ 
miral and Warden of, 32, 
40 ; the Devil at, 306 
Drake, Sir Francis, 359, 375, 376 
Dreux, Battle of, 74 
Dudley, Guilford, 55, 158 
Dudley, John, Lord High Ad¬ 
miral, see Northumber¬ 
land 

Duke Tantalus, 351, 358 sqq. 
Dunbar, 104, 109 
Dunkirk, 31, 313 

EDINBURGH, the French at, 
164-5 

Treaty of, 116 

Edward the Confessor, tomb of, 
3i7 

Edward I, sword of, 316-17 
Edward IV, 317 

Edward VI, 26, 40, 45, 55, 66, 

89, 90, 91, 182, 245, 246 ; 
birth of, 320; marriage 
with Mary Queen of 
Scots proposed, 89 ; por¬ 
trait of, 320; tomb of, 
317 ; will of, 39 

Egypt, von Wedel in, 308 
Eickstedt, Chancellor Valentine 
von, 311 

Eickstedt, Anna von, wife of 
Lupoid von Wedel, 31 x 
Elbe, the, 410 

Elbceuf, Marquis d’, see Lor¬ 
raine, Claude, Duke of 
Elizabeth, Queen, 45, 309, 323, 
328 sqq., 378 ; accession 
of, 1 sqq., 11 ; appearance 
and attire of, 78, 322-3, 
329 . 333 - 4 . 336 , 366, 378 . 
394 ; arms of, 314 ; atti- 
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tude of, to both forms of 
religion, 28, 47; cali- 
graphy of, 14 ; calumnies 
concerning, 2, 3, 36, 98, 
99. 100, 113 sqq., 157, 206, 
207, 231, 336; castles of, 
49 . 3951 character of, 
78, 149, 157, 323, 352 ; 
condolences of, on the 
death of Ferdinand I, 
209; councillors of, 88, 
89 sqq., 108, 162, 163, 

Breuner’s speech before, 
92 ; dancing and playing 
of, 228; death of, and 
tomb of, 353 ; dinner of, 
33 6 -7 ; German glimpses 

of. 305. 309, 322-3, 328-9, 

332 sqq., 349, 362, 366, 
378 ; Head of the Church, 
46, 108; at Hatfield, 1, 
54, 66, 117 ; heirs of, see 
English Crown, succession 
to ; illness of, 121 ; in¬ 
spection by, of the fleet, 
104 ; jester of, 233 ; Lat- 
inity of, 14, 187; letters 
from, to Ferdinand I, 
2 5 , 74 , and to Maxi¬ 
milian II, 257, 282 ; let¬ 
ters to, from Archduke 
Charles, 278, 298, and 
from Ferdinand I, 56 ; 
lions of, 315; marriage of, 
urged, 6, 11, 20, 41, 88, 
and proposed for ( see also 
Alengon, Arran, Arundel, 
Charles IX, Eric XIV, 
Frederick II of Denmark, 
Leicester, Nemours, Nor¬ 
folk, Philip II, Pickering, 
Savoy, Saxony), 5, 145, 
216, the Austrian negotia¬ 
tions concerning, 6, 10 
sqq., passim (see also 
Archduke Charles, Arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand, Ferdi¬ 


nand I, Maximilian II, 
and their representatives) ; 
palfreys for, 235 ; plots 
against, 91, 246, 339-40, 
359 . 375 ; policy of, 4, 
20; progresses of, 106, 
328 ; a prisoner in the 
Tower, 2-3, 81 ; visit to, 
of Frederick of Wiirttem- 
berg, 348 sqq. 

Elizabeth of Valois, Queen of 
Spain, 6, 109, 158-9, 245 ; 
death of, 21 

Elizabeth of York, wife of Henry 
VII, tomb of, 317 

Emden, 238, 348 

England, Catholicism in. Post¬ 
reformation, 28, 38, 46, 
234; German travellers 
visiting, 304 sqq. ; state 
of, at Elizabeth’s acces¬ 
sion, 2, 4; wealth and 
worth of, 276, 290, 310, 
335 . 379 

English character, customs, &c., 
58, 63, 109, 158, 159-60, 
161, 189-90, 202, 223, 
225, 234, 239, 291, 305, 
309, 310, 315, 3x8, 323, 
326, 335 . 34 °. 341 - 2 , 383 
Climate, 342 
Coins, 314-15 

Confession and Church Or¬ 
dinances, Book of, 266, 
268, 274 

Country houses, 349, 395 
Crown, succession to, 4, 20, 
39, 139 , 140, 142. 154, 
155, 156, 173, 191, 207, 
241, 276, 279, 353 
Farming, 310 

Kings, tombs of, in the Abbey, 
228, 316-17, 334, 353 
Miles, 314 

Women, beauty of, 176, 305, 
310,324, 363 ; presence of, 
at public events, 326, 378 
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Enzlin, Chancellor, 350 
Eplin, Hans, 422 
Eric XIV of Sweden, suit of, 86, 
87, 89, 94, 112, 136, 145 . 
194 . * 95 > 216, 2 3 8 
Essex, Countess of, marriage of, 
to Leicester, 55 
Essex, 1st Earl of, 55 
Essex, 2nd Earl of, and Breun- 
ing, 359 sqq., passim; 
conspiracy of, and fate of, 
359 , 375 

Exeter, Marquises of, descent of, 

40 

FERDINAND I, Emperor, 7,17, 
19, 48, 57 sqq., 126, 174, 
180, 186, 187, 190, 199, 
2x8, 225, 226, 244, 257, 
287; calligraphy of, 14, 
2x5; death of, 10, 20, 
201, 203,209, 228; letters 
from, to Archduke Charles, 
200, to Archduke Maxi¬ 
milian^, to Christopher, 
Duke of Wiirttemberg, 
199, to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, 56 ; letters to, from 
the Bishop of Aquila, 
127, 171, from Christo¬ 
pher, Duke of Wurttem- 
berg, 176,177, from Queen 
Elizabeth, 25, 74 ; negoti¬ 
ations of, for a marriage 
of one of his sons, with 
Queen Elizabeth, 10 sqq., 
passim., instructions con¬ 
cerning, from, to Breuner, 
67, 97, 100, xo6, 150 ; to 
Helffenstein, 26, 28 bis, 
49, 137 ; reports to, from 
Breuner, 71, 80, 95, 101, 
107, 118, 121, 151, 160, 
167, from Helffenstein, 31, 
40, 46, from Pollweiler, 
93,105; from Zwetcovich, 
208,209, 213, 237,244,247 


bis, 248, 252 ; territories, 
first wife, and reign of, 

7 sqq., 226 

Ferdinand, Archduke, Marriage 
of, with Queen Elizabeth 
proposed, 11, 38, 41 

sqq., 48, 52, 57, 58, 62, 
82, 83, 92, 2x6, 243-4, 
letter on, to Maximilian 
II, 246; morganatic wife 
of, 11, 216 

Ferdinand and Isabella, descen¬ 
dants of, 7 

Ferdinand II, Emperor, 23 
Feria, Count de, 14, 33, 40, 52, 
62, 64, 65, 72, 119, 222, 
223, 237, 245 

Feria, Countess (nee Jane Dor¬ 
mer), 40 

Ferrara, Dukes of 
Hercules II, 73, 74 
Louis, Cardinal, 73, 74 
Finland, Duke of, 104, 145, 149, 

150 

Flanders, 313 
Flushing, 313, 357 - 359 
Francis I of France, 143, 202 
Francis II of France, 53, 74, 
79- 109, 251 

Freaks, male and female, 340-1 
Frederick II of Denmark, suit 
of, 30, 86, 87, 94. 11 3. 
117, 194, 216 

Frederick Barbarossa, Emperor, 
294 

French forces for Scotland, 121, 
160, 167, 245 
French War, the, 143 
Fuggers, firm of, 304 

GALLER, George, 295 
Galliard, the, 228, 328 
Gargrave, Sir G., Speaker, 6 
Garter, Order of the, Chancellor 
of, 90, 377; other officers, 
377 . 379 

Conferred on Maximilian II, 


21, 39, 259, 264, 267; other 
Sovereigns holding, 53, 
202 ; desire for, of Fred¬ 
erick of Wiirttemberg, un¬ 
gratified by Elizabeth, 
349 sqq., at last satisfied 
by James I, 353-4, after 
an embassy, 357 sqq. 
Insignia of, 320, 377, 394; re¬ 
turn of, after the death 
of Ferdinand I, 202 sqq., 
214, 216-17 

Knights of, 371; attire of, 
377 ; banquet of, 373, 375 
sqq. ; investiture of, 52-3 
Laws of, 387-8, 389 
German characteristics, 292, 303, 
310 

German mercenaries, 53, 95 
German travellers of old, 303 sqq. 
Germans in London ( see also 
‘ White Bear '), 33 
Germany, Protestant Princes of, 
desirous of a Hapsburg 
marriage with Elizabeth, 

14-15 

Gewandschneider, George, 401, 
411, 415, 423 

Gewandschneider, Philipp, 401 
Golden Fleece, Order of the, 98, 
216, 377 

Goltze, Ewald, 324 
Granvella, Cardinal de, see Arras, 
Bishop of 

Granvella, Nicholas Perenot de, 
3 i 

Gravelines, 3x3 

Gravesend, 39, 342, 343, 358, 
409 ; fort at, 343 
Graz, 21 ; Breuner memorial in, 
17 ; Counter-Reformation 
at, 22 

Greenwich, 32, 396 

Palace, 104, 313, 328, 335, 395 
Gregory XIII, Pope, 40, 236 
Grey, Lady Jane, 39, 54, 55, 89, 
158 
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Grey, Lady Katherine, see Hert¬ 
ford, Countess of 
Grey Friars’ Church, Perth, 79 
Grillparzer, —, lines by, on the 
Hapsburgs, 9 
Guise, Dukes of 

Francis, 73, Calais won by, 
2, 74 

Henri, 341 

Guise family, 2, 235, 347, see also 
Mary of Guise 

Gustavas Vasa I, of Sweden, 
86-7, 112, 145, 149, 150, 
158, 159, 194, 195, 238 
Gyllenstiema, Nylls, Swedish 
Ambassador, 86,87,89,121 
Gyntzer, Augustinus, 15, 51 ; 
letter from, to Helffen¬ 
stein, 57 

HALLER, Christoph, 72, 73 
Hamburg, 342, 343, 396, 410, 421 
Hamilton, Claude, 117 
Hamilton family, 117 
Hamilton, James, see Arran, 
Earl of 

Hamilton, John, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, 89 

Hamilton, John, xst Marquis of, 
117 

Hampton Court, 3, 123, 165, 

335, 420 

Hanging, English style, 340 
Hanseatic voyagers, 303 
Hapsburg, House of, Archives of, 
12 sqq. 

Lip of, 7 

Suitors from, for Queen Eliza¬ 
beth ( see also Philip II), 
6 sqq., passim 

Hatfield, Queen Elizabeth at, 
1, 4, 34, 66, 89 
Harwich, 409, 421 
Hastings, Sir Henry, 376 
Hatton, Sir Christopher, 336 
Heads, impaled on London 
Bridge, 340 
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Heidelberg, Count Palatine of, 
247 

Helffenstein, Count George von, 
14, 15, 16-17, 56, 59, 
61, 64, 66, 67, 72, 82, 
83, 106, 118, 150, 151, 
159, 161, 163, 166, 169, 
170, 171, 187 ; instruc¬ 
tions to, from Ferdi¬ 
nand I, 26, 28 bis, 49 » 
137; letters to, from 
Gyntzer, 57, from Mont- 
luc. Bishop of Valence, 
103, from Neumetzger, 
51; reports from, to 
Ferdinand I, 31, 40, 46 
Helffenstein, Count Schweik- 
hard von, fame of, 17 
Helffenstein, Count Ulrich von, 16 
Helffenstein, Countess von, 106 
Heidelberg University, 350 
Heligoland, 410 

Henry II of France, 6, 43, 53 > 

55 . 73 . 74 . 93 . 94 - 95 . 
98, no, 137; death of, 
102, 103, 105, 109; sons 
of, suitors of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth (see also Alenjon, & 
Charles IX), 7 

Henry III of England, tomb of, 
3*7 

Henry III of France, King of 
Poland, 95 

Henry IV (Henry of Navarre), 
310, 411 

Henry V of England, 317 
Henry VI, Emperor, 294 
Henry VII of England, 155 > 
chapel and tomb of, 317 
Henry VIII, 2, 14, 25, 26, 45, 
77, 90, in, 115. i 7 6 - 
182, 216; portrait of, 

320; a spurious widow of, 

121 ; will of, 55, 155 

Hentzner, Paul, travels of, 305-6 
Herberstein, Baron Siegismund 
von, diplomatist, 18, 19 


Herle, Commissary, 180 
Hertford, Countess of (Lady 
Katherine Grey), 89, 154, 
155 . 156 

Hertford. Earl of, 89, 155, 336 
Hesse-Kassel, Maurice, Land¬ 
grave of, 15, 375. 380, 
397 

Hesse-Rhine, Palatinate of, Elec¬ 
tors of 

Frederick III, 17 1 
John Kasimir, 171, 309 
Philip, 185, 347 

Hieronymus, Dr., Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, 201 

Hofmann, Friedrich, 298 
Holstein, Duke of, 410 
Holy Inquisition, the, 1, 22 
Holy Land, see Palestine 
Holyrood Palace, 74 
Hormold von Bittingen, —, 

375 . 395 , 4 °°. 4 02 
Howard of Effingham, Lord 
Charles, Lord High Ad¬ 
miral, 336, 337, 375 
Huguenot Wars in France, 
authors of, 74 

Huguenots, the, 54, 95 . io 3 > 1 7 I , 
236 

Hungary, 8, 71, 222 
Hunsdon, Lord, 232, 236, 375, 
379 

Huntington, Admiral Henry 
Hastings, 3rd Earl of, 
232, 236, 376 

INGOLDSTADT, Jesuit Uni¬ 
versity at, 22 
Ireland, 126, 359, 376 
Italy, journey to, of Frederick of 
Wiirttemberg, 349 
Supreme Council of, Madrid, 31 

JAMES I and VI, 40, 53, 74 . 8 9 , 
375, 411 ; Garter con¬ 
ferred by, on Frederick of 
Wiirttemberg, 353 
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James V of Scotland, 89, 116, 
ii7, 3i7 
Jerusalem, 308 
Jesuits, the, 8, 22, 95, 339 
Jet, 341 

Jhering, Joachim, 405, 406 
Joan of Castile, the Mad, sons 
of, 7 

Joan, Queen of Naples, Empress, 
294 

Joan, of Spain, Infanta of 
Portugal, 49 

John, Infant of Portugal, 49, 195 
Judenburg, 298 

Julich, Duke of, see Cleve, 
Duke of 

Julius Caesar, 318 

KARLSBAD Spa, 311 
Katherine of Aragon, Queen, 27 
Katharine of Valois, Queen, 
mummy of, 317 
Kepler, Johannes, 22 
Khevenhueller, Count Hans, 21 
Kiechel, Samuel, travels of, 
304-5 

Kirk of Field, Darnley’s death 
at, 74 

Kissingen Waters, 311 
Knight Errant, A, 313 
Knollys, Lettice, see Essex, 
Countess of 

Knollys, Sir Francis, 20, 245-6 
Knox, John, 79, 117 
Kobenzl, Hans, 298 
Krafft, Hans Ulrich, adventures 
of, 3°5 

Krebs, of the Palatinate, 375,395 
Kremzow, manor of, 306 sqq. 

LANGSIDE, Battle of, 117 
League, the, 235, 310 
Leicester, Countess of (see also 
Robsart), 115 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl 
of, 5- 6 , 39, 4°, 52, 54-5, 
66, 91, 113 sqq., 199, 156 
Q.E. 


sqq., 161, 204, 207, 208, 
218, 220, 229 sqq., 237, 
247 , 329 , 332 , 336 ; letter 
to, from Maximilian II, 
236 

Lennox, Countess of (Margaret 
Douglas), 73, 238 
Lennox, Earl of, 73 
Le Strange, Sir Roger, 15, 205, 
227, 233, 253, 258 ; letter 
from, to Breuner, 203, 
207, 218 

Leuchtenberg, Landgrave of, 380 
Lisbon, 308 

London, 1, 16, 313-14, 358, 
409; Annual Fair at, 
121; set on fire, 341 ; 
unhealthiness of, in sum¬ 
mer, 103 

London Bridge, 314, 315, 340 
" London River,” 313 
Lopez, Dr., plot of, 359 
Lord Mayor’s Show, 305, 309, 
3 i 5 , 324 

Lords of Congregation, the, 53, 
117 

Lorgnes, M. de, 102 
Lorraine and Aumale, Claude, 
Duke of. Marquis d’El- 
bceuf, 73, 74, 116 
Lorraine and Guise, Charles, 
Cardinal (Prince-Bishop) 
of, 73, 74, 181, 183, 189, 
207, 310 

Louis, King of Bohemia and 
Hungary, heirs of, 8 
Louis XII of France, 317 
Low Countries, see Netherlands 
Luna, Count de, 10 
Luther, Martin, 8 
Lutherans (see also Reformation), 
8, 9, 22, 23, 177 et alibi 
Lyly, John, 15 

MADRID, Archduke Charles at, 
21 

Magius, Magister Johannes, 354 
FF 
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“ Maiden, the,” 116 

Malta, 249, 308 

Mannsfeld, Count Volrad von, 
307 

Mar, Earl of, Regent of Scotland, 
116 

Margaret of Parma, 31 

Margaret of Valois, Queen of 
Navarre, 109 

Maria, Archduchess, Duchess of 
Cleves, 126, 133 

Maria of Bavaria, wife of Arch¬ 
duke Charles, 22 

Maria, Empress, wife of Maxi¬ 
milian II, 10 

Maria of Portugal, Duchess of 
Parma, 48, 49 

Marriage Pacts proposed for 
Queen Elizabeth and the 
Archduke Charles, 137 
sqq., 190-1, 212, 229, 

239 sqq., 250, 251, 252, 
254 sqq., 282 

Mary of Guise, Regent of Scot¬ 
land, 4, 79, 104, 116, rebel¬ 
lion against, 95, 109-10 

Mary, H.M. Queen, 351 

Mary I, 6, ix, 26, 37, 4°. 66 - 77 , 
go, 246; courtship and 
marriage of, 39, 45 > 64, 
89, 90, 186, 218, 220, 

292-3, 321 ; the marriage 
contract of, 137 sqq., 
190-1, 250 sqq., 282; 

death of, 1, 2, 3, 4, n, 
25, 89, 139, 224, and tomb 
of, 317 ; persecutions by, 
1—2, 3 ; plots against, 3, 

54. 55 . 58, 89, 117, 158 

Mary, Queen of Scots, Dauphine 
and Queen of France, 
4. 53< 74) 79 ) 121, 317; 
a German view of, 310 ; 
heirship of, to the English 
Crown, 4, 20, 207 ; mar¬ 
riage of, with Darnley, 
20, 73-4, xi6, 11 7 - 2 3 °. 


238, 245, 247, 251 ; mar¬ 
riages proposed for, with 
Archduke Charles, 189, 
213, 214, with Edward 
VI, 89, with George 
Carey, 246, with Leicester, 
55, with Norfolk, 40, 54, 
55, 89, 91, 236, 376; 

defeat, abdication, and 
flight of, to England, 117 ; 
imprisonment, plots to 
free, trial, and execution 
of, 40, 90, 91, 246, 376 
Mary Tudor, wife of Louis XII, 
of France, 55 , 3*7 
Mason, Sir John, 88, 91 
Masque, an Elizabethan, 338 
Maximilian, I, Emperor, 7 
Maximilian II, Emperor, 9. io . 
17, 48, 174, 177. I 88, 202, 
235, 307 i Garter con¬ 
ferred on, 21, 39, 259, 
264, 267 ; instructions 

from, to Dietrichstein, 
254, to Zwetcovich, 205, 
238 ; letters from, or on 
behalf of, to Archduke 
Charles, 264, 268, 284, 
to Danett, 259, to Leices¬ 
ter, 236, to Sussex, 273, 
279; letters to, from 
Archduke Charles, 266, 
287, 288, 295, to Sussex, 
259, 273, 279 ; reports to, 
from Breuner, 155, from 
Zwetcovich, 208, 209, 213, 
237, 244, 247 bis, 248, 

252 

Mendoza, Hurtado dc, Count of 
Montagudo, 10 

Merchant Adventurers, Charter 
of, 90 

Metz, Bishopric of, 95 

City, won for France, 55, 175 

Michiel, Giovanni, Venetian 
Legate, 3 

Mompelgard, 347 
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Monks and nuns, expulsion of, 
from England, 108 
Montgomery, Gabriel de, death 
of Henry II of France 
caused by, 102, 103 
Montluc, Jean de. Bishop of 
Valence, 94, 95; letter 
from, to Helffenstein, 103; 
secret report by, 104 
Montmorency, Henry de, Con¬ 
stable of France, 55 
Morgan, Thomas, Roman Catho¬ 
lic conspirator, 339 
Morley, Baron, 34 
Morton, Earl of, Regent of Scot¬ 
land, 89, 1x6 
Morysine, Envoy, 77 
" Moscovia ” (Herberstein), 19 
Muerzzuschlag, 272 
Mundt, Dr. Christopher, 14, 15, 
19, 176 ; letters from, to 
the Duke of Wurttemberg, 
173. 201 

Murray, James Stuart, Earl of, 
109, 116, 117 

NAPLES, Kingdom of, 94 ; vice- 
royship of, 31 
Narbonne, Bishop of, 73 
Nemours, Duke of, a suitor, 88 
Netherlands or Low Countries, 
the, 55, 90, 158, 245, 358 
Neumetzker, George, 15 ; letter 
from, to Helffenstein, 51 
Neville, Sir Henry, 375, 381, 386 
Nieuport, 313 
Noailles, Count de, 3 
Noerdlingen, 179, 199 
Nonsuch Palace, 90, 395, 420 
Norfolk, Thomas Howard, 4th 
Duke of, 20, 37, 40, 167, 
337; the Garter conferred 
on, 52 ; Hapsburg mar¬ 
riage plans favoured by, 
123, 161, 162, 165-6, 208, 
213, 219, 220, 222-3, 

227, 233 ; scheme of, for 


marriage with Mary 
Queen of Scots, 89, 91, 
236, 376; fate of, 40, 

337 ) 34 i 
Normandy, 109 

Norris, Sir Edward, Governor of 
Ostend, 363, 366 
North Foreland, the, 313 
Northampton, Marquis of, 54, 
88, 90 

Northumberland, John Dudley, 
Lord High Admiral, Duke 
of, 126 ; plot of, and fate, 
54 ) 55 ) 89, 15 8 

Northumberland, Sir Henry 
Percy, 9th Earl of, 376 
Nottingham, Earl of, see Howard 
of Effingham 

GARLANDS, 420 
Oelhafen, —, 381 
O’Neill, Shane, 39 
Orange, William the Silent, 
Prince of, 307, 322, 336 
Orleans, Jean de Mortvillier, 
Bishop of, 73, 74 
Orleans, siege of, 74 
Ormonde, Earl of, 376 
Osten, William von der, 306 
Ostend, 313 

Otto I, of Brunswick, Emperor, 

294 

Oxford, Earl of, 332 
Oxford University, 91 

PAGET, Charles, Roman Cath¬ 
olic conspirator, 339 
Palatinate, the, Frederick III, 
Elector of, 167, 171 
Palestine, German visitors to, 

307. 308 

Papal policy as to the marriage 
of Queen Elizabeth, 6 sqq. 
passim 

Paris, 26, 54, 91 

Parliament, a sitting of, Wedel 
at, 324 
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Parma, Alexander Farnese, 
Prince of, 49, 91. mar¬ 
riage of, 229 

Parr, Catherine, Queen, 54 
Parr, Lord, 54 

Parr, Sir Thomas, Chancellor 
of the Treasury, 88 
Parr, William, see Northampton, 
Marquis of 

Parry, Lord Robert, 57 
Parry, Sir Thomas, Comptroller, 
66, Keeper Privy Purse, 
376 

Parry, William, attempt on 
Queen Elizabeth by, 
239-40 

Paul IV, Pope, 2, 199 
Paulet, Sir Amyas, see Winches¬ 
ter, Marquis of 
Pavane, the, 228, 338 
Peasants’ Revolts, Austria, 9 
Pembroke, Henry Herbert, Earl 
of, 155 

Pembroke, Sir William Herbert, 
Earl of, 88, 89, 91* 126, 

153 . 2 33 . 37 6 
Perez, Antonio, 14 
Perth, church raid at, 79 
Pfauser, Court Chaplain, Se¬ 
bastian, 9 

Pfintzing, Secretary, 65, 71 
Philip I (the Beautiful), sons of, 
7 

Philip II of Spain, 4, 10, 26, 
31, 52, 56, 94. 158, 308; 
and the Austrian marriage 
for Queen Elizabeth, 49, 
50, 62, 63, 65, 93, 94 - I0 °. 
107, 120, 163, 164, 167, 
168, 169, 187, 194. 205, 
210, 214, 221-2, 225 sqq., 
234- 235, 237, 240, 244, 
249, 254 ; desire of, to 
marry Queen Elizabeth 
himself, 3, 6, 28, 29, 216, 
his proposals rejected, 6, 
11, 19, 64, 168, 186, his 


later relations with her, 
40, 158, 164 ; a Knight of 
the Garter, 53 ; and Lady 
Katherine Grey (Countess 
of Hertford), 155 ; Leices¬ 
ter saved by, 158 ; mar¬ 
riage with Mary I, 39, 
45. 6 4. 90 , 321, and 
courtship of her while 
unseen, 186, 2x8, 220, 

292-3, 321, their marriage 
contract, 137 sqq., 190-1, 
250 sqq., 282 
Court of, 3, 4, 27, 47, 61 
French wars of, 55, 137 
Signature of, 14 
Son, see Carlos, Don 
Third and fourth wives of 
(see also under names ) 6, 
21-2 

Philipopolis, Bishop of, 419 
Pickering, Sir William, a sup¬ 
posed suitor, 52, 53-4, 57. 
88, 113 

Pius IV, Pope, 5, 95. lS 3 . 295 
Pius V, Pope, 10 
Plague at Stuttgart, 407 
Plathe, library at, 306 
Pollweiler, Landsknecht Com¬ 
mandant Baron Nicholas 
von, 15 ; reports from, to 
Ferdinand I, 93, 105 
Pomerania, John Frederick, 
Duke of, 307 
Pomis, Peter de, 23 
Pont, Peter, 396, 4x0, 421 
Portuguese - Spanish quarrels, 
308 

Prague, Treaty of, 350 
Precedence, a question of, 380 
sqq. 

QUADRA, Alvaro de, see Aquila, 
Bishop of 

Queen, legendary, of England, 
fate of, and cruelties of, 
329-30 
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RADCLIFFE, Henry de, M.P., 
40 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 309, 323, 
338 , 359 

Ratgeb, Jacob, 349, 4^ 
Ratisbon, Diet of, 31 
Reading, 349 

Reformation, the (see also Lu¬ 
ther, and Lutherans), 7, 
8, 22, 116 

Rem, Lukas, travels of, 304, 305 
Rhenish War, the, 309 
Richmond, Duke of, 54 
Richmond Palace, 395 
Rietstap, J. B., Armorial General 
by, referred to, 19 
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